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How Brexit doomed a new £50m super-trawler and left Hull’s 
fishing industry facing extinction. By Claire Armitstead 
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Feedback 


Last Sunday Susannah Clapp 
celebrated the life and work of 
Tove Jansson, the subject of a new 
exhibition in London. Here’s how 
readers responded online: 


There is something | can't pin down 
about the Moomin books. They are 
whimsical, yet grounded in precious 
truths. They are frightening and 
mysterious, yet comforting and oddly 
familiar. It's almost as if Jansson 
managed to capture a whole spectrum 
of the essences of life and its 
mysterious parts in her simple, liminal 
canvases. PeterPrincey 
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It only hit me recently that the reason | 
love Moominland Midwinter so much is 
that it helped me deal with the racism 

| grew up with in England. | am Indian, 
and at my school! was the only Indian 
kid there for several years. | totally 
relate to Moomintroll's loneliness 
when he wakes up alone in the middle 
of winter. That was my life. The 
isolation of the lighthouse. The books 
stay with you as an adult because 
they have so much to say. 

lorantffy 


| was bornin Finland and living ona 
small island during summer is very 
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common. There are so many small 
islands around the coast, so Finnish 
people can afford to have an island of 
their own with a small summer house 
— plus asauna of course. A Swedish 
friend of mine who also writes books 
for children visited Tove Jansson in 
early 1990s and she told him that 
she hated the Moomin family... She 
wanted to be known for her more 
artistic work. MissPiStorm 


Whenever | amin a stressful 
situation | ask myself “What would 
Moominmamma do?" Never fails. 
EasilyLead 


From the 


series Breakfast 
(2016-2021) by 
Niall McDiarmid. 
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The big 
picture 


Niall McDiarmid’s shots of 
his breakfast table suggest 
planets in alignment at a 
moment when everything is 
in its right and proper place 


Niall McDiarmid, a Scottish 
photographer based in London, 
has, as a daily preface to other 
projects, been taking photographs 
of his breakfast table for the past 
four years. The pictures, invariably 
sunlit, concentrate on the shifting 
geometries of bowl and plate, toast 
and cereal, and quietly assume 

the meditative qualities of still 
lifes. Collectively, in his new book, 
Breakfast, they invite a sense of 
possibility, newness, ritual. 

“For me,” he says, “breakfast is a 
peaceful time, a time of reflection. 
It is also a time to contemplate 
the day ahead and to believe that 
better times are coming. As Ian 
Fleming wrote, ‘Hope makes a good 
breakfast. Eat plenty of it” 

The series really came together 
under lockdown, when his home 
became a more central focus of his 
work. The pictures are more artful 
the longer you look; the accidental 
palette of place mats here are the 
planetary bodies in a little domestic 
harmony of the spheres — the moons 
of coffee cup, table-tennis ball and 
marmalade pot circle timelessly; 
there are shooting stars in the 
butter knives. Just for a morning- 
has-broken moment, everything in 
the universe, or at least beside the 
kitchen window, seems in its right 
and proper place. 

The photographs invite you to 
look for similar little framed gestalts 
in among your own cornflakes and 
egg cups, now that your eye is in. 
Perhaps, too, you are reminded of 
that seminal dialogue between the 
original Zen duo, Pooh and Piglet. 

“When you wake up in the 
morning, Pooh,” said Piglet at last, 
“what’s the first thing you say to 
yourself>” 

“What’s for breakfast?” said Pooh. 
“What do you say, Piglet?” 

“I say, wonder what’s going to 
happen exciting today>” said Piglet. 
Pooh nodded thoughtfully. “It’s 

the same thing,” he said. 


Breakfast by Niall McDiarmid is 
published by Hey Little Heroes (£35) 
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1.TV 


The Bureau (Amazon Prime) 
I'm currently obsessed with 

this French political thriller. 

The script is spectacular. It's a 
series that revolves around the 
Directorate-General for External 
Security, France's foreign 
intelligence service. It's based 
on real accounts by former 
spies and focuses on this team 
who are operating undercover 
on missions and areas that 

the French are particularly 
interested in, especially in the 
Middle East. It's a fascinating 
exposé of that kind of life 
of people living under false 
identities for years. The lead 
actor is Mathieu Kassovitz, who 
is just utterly brilliant, but the 
entire cast are amazing. 


| Agenda 


* 2. Music 


Lil Nas X 

A couple of weeks.ago, | 
watched his SaturdayNight 
Live performance of Montero. 
(Call Me By Your Name) and 

| was blown away. He's an 
openly gay black recording 
artist and | kept saying to my 
husband: "This is brand new, 
what we're seeing; this is brave 
and bold and unbowed." The 
whole thing felt revolutionary 
—|had the chills. | kept thinking 
of all the young people in the 
LGBTQI community who are 
being led by example to live 
their lives unashamedly. He's 
an absolute treasure and I'm 
really excited to see where he 
goes with his career. 


3. Book 


Apeirogon by Colum McCann — 
| really think this book is a 
masterpiece. It's by one of my 
current favourite authors — he 
has also written The Dancer, 
about Rudolf Nureyev, which is 
astounding. Apeirogonis based 
onatrue story of two fathers, 
one Palestinian, one Israeli, who 
both lose their young daughters 
to terrorism. It's sucha 
heartbreaking story, but it’s told 
with great sensitivity, respect 
and kindness andit taught mea 
lot about what's going onin that 
region. This book has haunted 
me all year, especially in the 
past few weeks. 


Born in Edinburgh in 1966, Shirley 
Manson is the frontwoman of 
alternative rock band Garbage. The 
band released their self-titled debut in 
1995 and in 1999 recorded the theme 7 
song for Bond movie The World Is Not 

Enough. Manson has also acted in US 
sci-fi series Terminator: The Sarah 
Connor Chronicles. Since 2019, she 
has presented The Jump, a podcast | 
in which she interviews musicians. 
Garbage’s seventh album, No Gods 
No Masters, is out now on Infectious 
Music. Kathryn Bromwich _ 
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° 4. Food 


The Lobster Shack, 

North Berwick 

This time of year, | always 
make the same pilgrimage 

to this seaside town not far 
from Edinburgh. There's this 
genuine shack nestled inside 
the harbour walls, where you 
can enjoy superb fresh seafood 
that you see being brought 

up in lobster pots and crates 
from the fishermen. | usually 
have lobster and chips and 

you get white wine in plastic 
cups: it’s delicious and really 
unpretentious. It's in this 
beautiful East Lothian coastal 
town and the sunis shining and 
everybody's laughing and there 
are dogs running around. 
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_¢5. Documentary 


Exterminate All the 

Brutes (HBO) 

Having seen | Am Not Your 
Negro, which made a big 
impression on me, I've kept 

an eye on what its director, 
Raoul Peck, was doing. He's 
just released this four-part 
documentary series, which is 
an exploration of colonialism, 
imperialism, genocide and the 
history and origins of white 
supremacy. They do some 
very strange reconstructions 
of imaginary events, but in 

a surrealist way — I've never 
seen anything quite like it. | 
recommend it to anyone who's 
interested in understanding and 
unpacking systemic racism. 


° 6. Art 


Tracey Emin/Edvard Munch, 
The Loneliness of the Soul, 
Royal Academy of Arts, London 
Tracey Emin is someone who's 
inspired me throughout my 
career. | couldn't admire her 
more and |'m so delighted that 
she's having this opportunity to 
share an exhibition space with 
someone who has so deeply 
influenced her. Especially 
during a time of unbelievable 
personal strife: she's been 

so open about her struggle 
with cancer last year.| am 
blown away by her immense 
courage and her willingness to 
share unpleasant, frightening 
experiences, which | think 
illuminates the path for so 
many of us. 


Illustration 
by 

David 
Foldvari 


David 
Mitchell 
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Being the Queen sure 
has its ups and downs 


ome good news at last! The middle 
common room of Magdalen College, 
Oxford has voted to remove its portrait of 
the Queen because of her association with 
colonialism. Don’t you think that’s really 
great news? There certainly seemed to be a 
consensus across the political spectrum that it was. 

To be clear, I’m not saying there was a consensus 
that it was right to remove the picture. Far from it. 

That wouldn’t have been good news - that would have 
been exceptionally boring news. Everyone agreeing 
isn’t entertaining. This was great news because of the 
hysterical divergence of opinion about it. 

On the one hand, we have the self-consciously solemn 
language of the student body: “For some students, 
depictions of the monarch and the British monarchy 
represent recent colonial history”; “the room should be 
a welcoming, neutral place for all members, regardless 
of background, demographic or views”; the portrait 
will be replaced with “art by or of other influential and 
inspirational people”. 

Am I wrong to infer, behind the measured tone, an 
impish glee at the consternation they know they’re going 
to cause? As the president of the college put it: “Being 
a student is... sometimes about provoking the older 
generation. Looks like that isn’t so hard to do these days.” 

It absolutely isn’t, as demonstrated by the other hand: 
the balancing glee of the frothing response, featuring 
on (and in some cases dominating) several front pages 
on a day rich with other newsworthy occurrences. In 
advancing order of delighted rage, there was the Times: 
“Oxford college to remove Queen’s portrait over colonial 
links”; the Daily Telegraph: “The Queen ‘cancelled’ by 
Oxford college”; the Daily Mail: “Outrage as Oxford 
students vote to axe Queen”; and the Daily Express: “How 
dare they! Oxford students cancel our Queen”. I find the 
use of a possessive adjective in that last one exquisitely 
loathsome. 

It is probably already too late to implore you not to think 
about whether the students are doing the right thing. 
You'll already have thought about it — I certainly have. 
Raising a question like that is like putting out a bowl of 
free crisps: it’s almost impossible not to get involved. But if 
you can avoid it, you'll feel better about yourself later. 

What turns a slightly unhealthy mind-snack into 
a national mind-dietary crisis and a ticking time 
bomb for the nation’s mind-health (this crisps simile 
deserves a medal) is the eagerness of the government 
to give a view. Gavin Williamson, the secretary of state 
responsible for higher education, was moved to say: 


“Oxford University students removing a picture of the 
Queen is simply absurd.” 

Simply absurd. That’s what he claims to think about 
the removal of a picture from a wall. Just daft. Insane. 
Like they’d put the pictures on the floor and the carpet 
on the windows. And then smeared faeces all over the 
place. A world gone absolutely crackers. 

On Tuesday morning, nobody cared what the 
graduate students of Magdalen College, Oxford put on 
the wall of their common room. That seemed a perfectly 
reasonable state of affairs. Why, by Wednesday morning, 
had it been abandoned? What good does that do? 

It certainly does harm - it’s incredibly divisive. That’s 
partly because it’s about the Queen. In Britain, the Queen 
is supposed to be a unifying symbol. Crucial to making 
that work is avoiding too much specific discussion of 
her. She needs to remain a benign figure on to whom 
everyone can project whatever they want her and Britain 
to stand for. As soon as people start comparing notes 
about that, the system starts to unravel. 

So these students say she is associated with 
colonialism, while Williamson says she’s “a symbol 
of what is best about the UK” who promotes “British 
values of tolerance, inclusivity and respect”, someone 
on Twitter claims that the Queen is actually “a pioneer 
of anti-racism” and Toby Young completes the circle by 
saying of the Magdalen students: “It is baffling that they 
associate the Queen with colonialism.” 


t’s really not baffling. It is eminently 
comprehensible. It might be unfair but it’s not 
like associating her with rising knife crime. 
When she became Queen, Britain still had loads 
of colonies and she seemed fine with that. Then 
that largely stopped and she also seemed fine 
with that. Analysis of all the mutually contradictory things 
she has seemed fine with over her exceptionally long 
reign isn’t going to help the country and is very unfair on 
an elderly woman who has handled the frankly surreal 
circumstances of her existence with stoicism and dignity. 

And it all misses the key point: it is fine to take her 
picture down and it is fine to leave it up. That is what 
almost everyone thinks. Suggesting that either course of 
action isn’t fine is what’s not fine and yet those groups 
— the “woke” and the patriotic — hold a duopoly on self- 
righteousness. 

News stories of students making this sort of lefty 
political statement have been breaking for decades and 
it all used to be pretty harmless. Currently, however, it is 
of tremendous help to the government. Boris Johnson 
and his team have been pushing patriotism hard post- 
Brexit because they have correctly analysed that it’s a 
good way of shoring up the 40-45% of the vote they need 
to stay in power. 

So when something is reported that plays to the 
concerns many people have about cancel culture, it gives 
the government a wonderful opportunity to appeal to 
an extremely wide spectrum of opinion: everyone from 
those who just think wokeness has gone a bit far, right 
round to full-on fascists. 

“We're thinking what you're thinking” is the implication 
to all of those voters. The Tories get to play the outsiders, 
the underdogs, knocking down the unaccountable ivory 
towers of academe. For all their wealth, privilege and the 
backing of vast financial vested interests, Johnson and co 
manage to present themselves as commonsense men of 
the people. They only alienate those who wouldn’t vote 
Conservative in a million years anyway. 

It’s cynical divide and rule. They appropriate symbols 
of unity, such as the monarchy and the flag, and make 
them instruments of division. That pitiless strategy, 
rather than any precocious student resolution, is the 
true insult to the Queen. 
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The grid 


The beauty of 
native wildflowers 


Photographer Kathryn Martin started working with 
wildflowers when she lived in London. Inspired 
by the copperplate engravings in 18th-century 
botanist William Curtis’s eight-volume Flora 
Londinensis, she digitally photographs native 
wildflowers against graph paper. The idea 
developed when she moved to the South Downs 
and collected flowers on her daily walks as a 

way to connect with the landscape. The resultant 
exhibition — called Come, See Real Flowers of 

this Painful World, after a haiku by Japanese poet 
Matsuo Basho - is on show on the website of 

the south London shop Egg (eggtrading.com). 
“Wildflower habitats are in sharp decline, but are 
a vital source of food and shelter for countless 
species,” Martin says. “I want my photographs to 
show how beautiful these plants are, to encourage 
people to notice them, and perhaps even sow their 
own patch.” Alice Fisher 
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Ben Wheatley: 
‘There’s a lot of 
pleasure to be 
had from making 
lower-budget 
movies,’ 


The director on his 
new horror movie set 
during a pandemic, 
fearing he‘d never 
work again, and 

why audiences love 
Jason Statham 


For many of us, much of the past 
year will have felt like the plot of a 
horror film. So when, in March 2020, 
the British writer and director Ben 
Wheatley found himself with some 
unexpected free time, it was clear 
what the genre of his next project 
would be. The result, the terrifying 
and blackly comic In the Earth, went 
from concept to virtual Sundance 
premiere in less than 12 months. 

It is set in the midst of a pandemic 
that may feel familiar in some 
senses but, on a two-day forest trek, 
a scientist (Joel Fry) and a park scout 
(Ellora Torchia) also have to contend 
with a malignant woodland spirit 
and a deranged Reece Shearsmith. 
Wheatley has an eclectic, often grisly 
backlist that includes Sightseers, Kill 
List, Free Fire and Rebecca. He lives in 
Brighton with his creative and real- 
life partner, Amy Jump. 


Wind the clock back to March 2020 — 
is it true you thought that Covid could 
bring about the end of cinema? And 
specifically that you weren't going to 
work again? 

I didn’t think it was necessarily 

the end of cinema, but I did think 

I wasn’t going to work again. But 

I think a lot of people felt that. 
Everything came into very sharp 
focus, because all of a sudden there 
were only about three different jobs: 
working in a hospital, working in 

a lab and delivering food... There 
wasn’t really anything else that 
seemed to make any sense at all. 
And, obviously, film director is very 
far away from core national need. 


Are you saying that film directors are 
not key workers then? 
I’m very much saying that, yeah. 


What scared me is that I could hear 
my voice getting very shrill and 

tight and high. But then I went away 
into the office and started writing, 
basically. I thought: “Ill write my 
way out of this if I can.” 


Before that first lockdown, you were 
supposed to start shooting Tomb 
Raider 2 with Alicia Vikander. Is there 
a period of mourning when a project 
you’ve worked on for along time 
unravels? 

Well, they say nothing’s real until 
you're standing on set with a tea and 
a bacon roll in your hand. There’s 
so many factors that can happen to 
make stuff not happen. But I think 
that’s why, in my back catalogue 

of movies, you see high-budget 

or medium-budget stuff, down to 
low-budget, because I’ve got a line 
in the sand. If I haven’t worked for 
a certain amount of time, I’Il move 
into making-a-movie mode with a 
more sustainable budget. 


Ben Wheatley 


Film-maker, 48 


In the Earthis a more modest 
production, with a smaller budget, 
than some of your films. Is it hard to 
go back? 

No, doesn’t make any odds. To 

use a music analogy, you wouldn’t 
ask those questions of someone 
who’s been in a rock band doing 
just an acoustic album. And there’s 
a lot of pleasure to be had from 
making lower-budget movies. 
There’s a speed to them, the way of 
working is much, much faster and 
freer in many ways. And having 
loads of money to build stuff, and 
loads of crew, doesn’t necessarily 
make life easier. There’s a level of 
complication that happens with 
that, which gets exponentially 
harder in a way. 


One of the most gruesome scenes 
in In the Earth— when some toes 
are “required” to be amputated with 
a hatchet — is strangely also very 
funny. Do you see a connection 


Those 
initial 
months 

of the 
pandemic 
felt like a 
time for 
having a 
mohawk 
and getting 
acrossbow 
ready to 
hunt 
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between moments of intense horror 
and comedy? 

I think from experience that’s 

the case. Even in the most dire 
situations there’s humour to be 
had out of things. But that scene 
specifically is a time trap for the 
audience: they’re trapped in that 
space and in that moment for far too 
long. They don’t know what’s going 
to happen, but they know it’s going 
to be nasty. And they know it’s just 
going to go on and on and on. And I 
think that then does become funny, 
because there has to be an element 
of release from the misery of it. 
Otherwise, it’s unbearable. 


The risk with a film set in a pandemic 
is that people won't want to be 
reminded of what we’ve been 
through. Did you personally seek 
escapist entertainment in the past 
year? 

The first thing we watched was 
The Terror, the brilliant Antarctica 
thing. And it basically finished me 
off. I couldn’t watch anything after 
that. Those initial couple of months, 
it didn’t feel like it was a time for 
entertainment; it felt like a time 
for cutting your hair and having a 
mohawk and getting a crossbow 
ready to hunt for petroleum in old, 
smashed-up cars. 


Your next film is The Meg 2, the 
sequel to the very popular and highly 
profitable 2018 giant shark movie 
starring Jason Statham. What is it 
about Statham that audiences like 
so much? 

It’s that he feels very genuine and 
real, and you need that person in 
a generation, don’t you? Michael 
Caine for a long time was that 
character who would play himself 
in everything pretty much, but he 
would crop up in shark films and 
also gangster movies and all these 
different things. Statham’s the same. 
And I think why The Meg worked 
so well was there’s a feeling that 
he’s trying hard to be tough, but 
he’s also vulnerable, that he can 
be hurt. That’s something a lot of 
cinema hasn’t got any more. The 
characters seem to be absolutely 
indestructible. 


You went to sixth form in north 
London — at Haverstock School — 
with the Miliband brothers. Were they 
well-known figures at the school? 
No, I didn’t know them at all. I gota 
call from the News of the World back 
in the day going: “Did you know the 
Miliband brothers? One of them 

got beaten up in the school, was 

it youe” And I’m like: “No! I don’t 
know anything about it” But more 
excitingly, Steve McFadden [Phil 
Mitchell from EastEnders] also went 
to my school and the drummer from 
Madness [Daniel Woodgate]. It gets 
called “the red Eton”, but it just felt 
really rough. 

Interview by Tim Lewis 


In the Earth is released 18 June 
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The Hull trawler Ross Orion, on 
fishing grounds off Greenland 
in 1967. Peter Stubbs/Getty 
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The UK’s departure from the EU 

was supposed to reinvigorate 

our fishing industry. Instead, 

it has forced the country’s last 

distant-water trawler to sit idle. 
reports from 

Hull on an industry in crisis 


t 4am on 24 April, 2019, 25 brass players, two 
percussionists and a conductor piled into a 
coach in Hull for a 200-mile drive to London. 
It was a Wednesday morning and it had been 
touch and go whether all of them would be 
able to get time off from their day jobs to make 
the trip. Seven hours later, they stood on the quayside 
at Greenwich, as Princess Anne swung a bottle of 
champagne at the looming yellow hull of the UK’s 
newest and biggest whitefish trawler. 

Many of the people gathered that day had voted for 
Brexit in the EU referendum and hopes were high that it 
would usher in a new era for a British industry that had 
been dwindling for years. The Kirkella was the larger of 
two new boats built by the private company UK Fisheries 
in 2018, at a combined cost of nearly £59m, landing 
fish at Hull for the first time in a decade. The Princess 
Royal summed up the optimistic mood on the quayside 
when she offered her congratulations “to the owner for 
their investment in the future of fishing”. As the bottle 
smashed against the boat, the players launched into a 
lung-busting rendition of Hearts of Oak. Before they had 
even finished playing, recalls Tony Newiss, cornet player 
and chairman of the City of Hull Band, the heavens 
opened and everyone got drenched. 

Two years on, the scene could serve as a portent of 
troubles that were to come. Snarled up in negotiations 
over fishing rights, which now have to be negotiated 
with each of the countries in whose waters it works, 
the UK’s last distant-water trawler sits idle, unable 
to work in its normal patch off the coasts of Norway, 
Greenland and the Faroe Islands. The vessel has not only 
been blindsided by the repercussions of Brexit, but is 
caught up in a longer tale of decline that goes back to 
the cod wars of the 20th century and a wider one of the 
unfolding climate crisis. Those with long memories can 
recall a time when there was enough cod and haddock 
for everyone in the seas around the UK, but warming 
waters have driven them north into the deeper, colder 
waters of the Nordic states. As a result of these changes 
in fish stocks, and the territorial squabbles that result, 
today’s fishing industry only represents 0.12% of the 
UK’s economy. 

For the fishing community of Humberside, on the 
austerity-battered north-east coast of England, it is as 
if a slow-motion car crash has suddenly been fast- 
forwarded. The Kirkella is a super-efficient factory 
ship that processes and freezes the fish it catches and 
supplies one in every 12 fillets of cod and haddock 
eaten in the UK’s fish-and-chip shops. At an emotional 
adjournment debate in the House of Commons a 
fortnight ago, Emma Hardy, Labour MP for Hull West 
and Hessle, didn’t mince her words. In one failed 
negotiation, she said, “the secretary of state for the 
environment has handed over 8% of the UK’s market 
for takeaway fish-and-chip suppers to Norwegian and 
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Icelandic fishermen and has cut English fishermen 

out of the market entirely. I suspect that there will be 
members on both sides of the house reflecting on how 
tragic it is that the government could not keep even that 
small part of our national British dish.” 

The Kirkella’s problems are part of a bigger picture 
that stretches all the way down from this mighty 
industrial vessel, with its nets capable of landing 12 
tonnes of fish in a single trawl, to small, line-fishing 
boats that fish closer to home. “Fishers from Penzance 
to Peterhead are out of work and angry,” said Hardy. 
“They have been badly let down and they have every 
reason and every right to ask why. Why are small fishing 
boats tied up and idle around our shores? Why can we 
not sell our high-quality catches to continental markets? 
Why have we lost fishing opportunities outside our own 
waters that we have fished for generations?” 

These woes are an embarrassment for Brexiters, who 
wielded fishing as a key weapon in the campaign to quit 
the EU, promising that freedom from the much-reviled 
EU common fisheries policy would set the UK free to 
negotiate a bountiful future that has not come to pass. 
Within a week of the latest debate, the government was 
at it again, trumpeting a new trade deal with Norway, 
Iceland and Liechtenstein, which brought good news for 
the UK’s cheese industry and Norway’s shrimp exports, 
but no change at all on fishing quotas. “Heigh ho. We’re 
all beginning to conclude that they really, genuinely 
don’t care,” said one insider. “There’s a lot of smoke and 
mirrors going on. This just makes it easier for Norway 
to export its fish and if there is any benefit to UK fish 
processors it won't be because UK vessels are catching 
more. The deal doesn’t mention quotas and there is no 
benefit to the fishermen of Hull.” 


or Kirkella crew members Charlie Waddy and Jon 
Dixon, the impasse has meant sitting at home 
waiting for the phone to ring. Waddy, who is first 
mate on the Kirkella, ruefully remarks that it is 
not such a problem for him: he has been fishing 
for 47 years and is looking to retire next year to 
spend more time with his wife, after a lifetime of being 
separated by the sea for at least six months of every year. 
But Dixon is only 31, with a young family to support. 
Both men have been going to sea since they were little 
more than children themselves and come from families 
whose lives have for generations been entangled — for 
better or worse — with one of the world’s most dangerous 
industries. 
Waddy was just three years old when his father was 
drowned, one of five crew members to be lost from 
the Arctic Viking when the boat sank 16 miles off 
Flamborough Head in October 1961. The accident left 
his mother struggling to bring up seven children alone, 
but two of his cousins were fishers so, when he was 10 
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years old, they took him off to Iceland for the summer 
rather than leaving him kicking around on the docks. By 
his late teens he was fishing in his own right. He briefly 
considered swapping the sea life for a shore job as a 
firefighter, after becoming fascinated with firefighting 
protocols while studying for his bosun’s ticket, but 
found himself disbarred by a criminal record acquired 
at the age of 12 for trespassing on the dock. There have 
been seven Kirkellas over the years, he says, and he’s 
worked on the last three of them. His sitting-room wall 
is decorated with black-and-white photographs of 40 of 
the ships on which he has served. 

When Dixon’s father also died at sea, albeit of natural 
causes, Waddy took the younger man under his wing, 
talking him into studying for the qualifications that 
would enable him to rise up the ranks. “A lot of the crew 
come from tough backgrounds, as I did, always on the 
dock playing out,’ says Waddy. “So I try to persuade the 
younger ones to get their certificates because it’ll give 
them a fall-back if there’s no more fishing.” Dixon is 
currently second mate and is about to resit part of his 
skipper’s exam. “I’ve no trouble with navigation, and the 
technical side of it, but I was never very good at school 
so the writing side is hard,” he says. 

Two rotating crews of 34 work aboard the Kirkella, 
doing alternate voyages that generally last about six 
weeks. All are contracted as share fishermen, which 
means that they are technically self-employed, paid a 
share of the catch that they bring in. The money is good, 
but the work is hard. There is nothing predictable about 
a fishing trip: the weather, equipment malfunctions 
or simply the whereabouts of the fish can all affect the 
length of a voyage for a boat that will simply stay out 
until it has completed its catch of 780 tonnes of cod and 
haddock. Every fisher has a tale to tell about a narrow 
escape. Dixon was dragged overboard aged 18, when a 
cable got wrapped around his leg. But though the best 
moment of every voyage is when a boat has completed 
its catch and can turn for home, he says: “It’s a fantastic 
life; there’s nothing I’d rather do.” 

In a normal year, Dixon would make three trips, but 
he has been stuck at home since September. “We’ve 
tightened our belts, making sure we’ve got enough to 
pay the bills and put food on the table for the kids, and 
it’s not just me but the whole crew.” During the early 
days of the pandemic in the spring of 2020, says Jane 
Sandell, chief executive of UK Fisheries, the firm made 
the difficult decision to send the Kirkella straight back 
out again for a double trip rather than changing over the 
crew. They ran out of milk and teabags and had to start 
rationing their food, “but we were right to do it, because 
it meant our men were in a bubble, when there were 
plague ships out there from Poland and France”. 

Sandell is one of the rare women in a heavily male- 
dominated industry and among the few not to be born 
and bred to it. A one-time junior GB synchronised 
swimmer from Essex, she did her first degree in marine 
biology and arrived in Hull to study fisheries policy 
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since Brexit. 
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after becoming fascinated by “the people and policy that 
shaped the biology”. In Yorkshire, she married into an 
eighth-generation fishing family, who between them 
work four smaller boats at Scarborough. “There’s a lot of 
fishing talk at home,” she jokes. 

Though its fleet had been declining for decades, six 
deep-water trawlers still worked from Hull at the start 
of millennium. But they were economically unviable and 
their owners were failing, so the Dutch and Icelandic- 
owned UK Fisheries bought them out and scaled the 
operation down. Today, Sandell presides over a fleet of 
just two trawlers and only the Kirkella routinely travels 
beyond the North Sea. “It was a case of rationalising: 
making the fleet match the opportunities, investing in 
sustainable fishing and not plundering the oceans.” 

There’s a strong suspicion that the foreign ownership 
of UK Fisheries has played its part in the foot-dragging 
of the government in the negotiations for this particular 
area of fishing rights. This outrages Waddy, who says: 
“Hull City AFC is owned by an Egyptian and who 
complains about that?” Three out of every four crew 
members are British and it might be more were it not 
that only Russian engineers have the skills to maintain 
the filleting machines, part of a processing system that 
can transform fish from live creatures lifted flapping 
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Weve all beginning to conclude that the 
government really, genuinely don’t care. 
There’s a lot of smoke and mirrors going on 


from the ocean to deep frozen fillets in just 40 minutes. 

The treaties that govern the distant-water sector of 
British fishing deliver a double-whammy to those trying 
to fish for cod and haddock. In leaving the EU, the UK 
forfeited its share of the fishing quota negotiated on 
behalf of member states with Norway, Greenland and 
the Faroe Islands, none of which is in the union. After 
Brexit, the UK signed an agreement with Norway that 
sounded good, but was really just an agreement to hold 
further talks, with nothing on actual quotas. Norway, 
meanwhile, hung on to its tariff-free access. 

When no deal could be reached by the December 
2020 deadline, British distant-water fishers were 
forced to travel further north, to forage for what they 
could in the colder and more treacherous waters off 
Svalbard, a group of islands off the north-eastern coast 
of Greenland, in a part of the Barents Sea that falls 
outside the Norwegian economic zone. But the quota is 


small, the conditions grim and the one trip the Kirkella 
has been able to make so far this year took nine weeks 
instead of the usual six to bring in a haul of far smaller, 
inferior-quality fish, says Sandell, who points out: “It’s 
not just about the economics, but the carbon footprint.” 

Some sceptics have pointed out that Humberside’s 
loss is Scotland’s gain, with the UK regaining control 
of its stocks of the shellfish, mackerel and herring that 
abound off the Scottish coast and are highly valued in 
Scandinavia and Europe. For all the teething troubles 
in the early months of Brexit, which left Scottish fishers 
threatening to dump rotting fish in Downing Street 
because the new bureaucracy had made it impossible 
to sell their highly perishable products abroad, the 
Scottish fleet, which largely fishes the shallower waters 
of the North Sea, is doing comparatively well. “That fleet 
is already the biggest, and perhaps only, winner from 
Brexit and makes up only a modest part of the UK fleet 
as a whole,” said Hardy during the parliamentary debate. 

In reply, Victoria Prentis, under secretary of state for 
farming, fisheries and food, said she didn’t recognise 
the picture that had been painted of the jobs situation in 
Hull, nor did she share Hardy’s analysis. “We believe that 
there is a bright and sustainable future for the industry.” 

Even on Humberside itself, not every heart bleeds for 
the plight of the Kirkella. “UK Fisheries only employs 
about 100 men, when in the 1970s there were thousands 
and thousands, so there’s not a great deal of sympathy 
in the city,” says retired fisher Ray Coles. “This industry 
collapsed virtually overnight with the cod wars and the 
governments of the time did nothing to save it.” 

Now aged 78, Coles is a founder member and past 
chairman of the Hull Bullnose Heritage Group, named 
after an area of the old docks where families gathered 
to wave off their loved ones. It’s a memorial charity 
set up to honour the 6,000 fishermen from the city 
estimated to have died at sea between the 1800s and 
the present day. In April 2019, the charity opened the 
Fishing Heritage Centre, a little museum nestled behind 
green shutters on a rundown corner of Hessle Road. On 
a sunny day in early June, the centre is firmly shut, one 
of many closed buildings in a street that was once the 
bustling centre of Hull’s fishing industry. 

But the pandemic hasn’t stopped its founder 
members in their tracks. Coles is one of a group that 
have been advising on — and, improbably, starring in - a 
fishing heist movie produced, written and directed by 
self-styled “accidental film-maker” Andrew Fenton, who 
set up his own production company to make a feature 
film to celebrate the last survivors of the good old, bad 
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Left, the £50m 
Kirkella at sea. 
The vessel can 
catch, process 
and freeze up to 
780 tonnes of 
fish per trip. 


old days. Former MPs John Prescott and Alan Johnson 
and one-time archbishop of York John Sentamu appear 
alongside five old trawlermen in The Last Trip, which, 
says Fenton, aims to do for Hull’s fishing community 
what The Full Monty did for the steelworkers and Brassed 
Off did for the miners. He’s been drip-feeding scenes 
from it out on social media and is hoping to premiere it 
later this year at Hull’s Odeon cinema. 

Though the focus of The Last Trip is on the characters 
and anecdotes of the town’s fishing history, it is also a 
last hurrah for one of the city’s star trawlers. Jacinta, one 
of three boats that feature in the film, was finally sent for 
scrap in October last year. During a 23-year working life, 
which ended in 1995, she brought in fish worth more 
than £17.3m, in one year netting the biggest catch in Hull’s 
history. She ended her life as a floating heritage museum. 

The film reflects a deep emotional relationship with 
fishing that has shaped the whole culture of Hull. Down 
in a waterfront amphitheatre, in the shadow of the city’s 
state-of-the-art aquarium, The Deep, local playwright 
John Godber is staging a sea-shanty version of Herman 
Melville’s great fishing novel, Moby-Dick, with a cast of 
young actors, all of whom were either born or now live 
within 20 miles of the city. 


uring the parliamentary debate, Prentis pointed 

to the associated businesses, in particular 

Humberside’s fish processing industry, 

concentrated in Grimsby, which now accounts for 

more than 30% of seafood processing jobs in the 

UK, with more becoming available all the time. 
But Grimsby is under 40 miles away from Hull and the 
two have always been rivals. “It’s an insult to suggest 
that highly skilled fishermen from Hull would go and 
take onshore factory jobs in Grimsby,” says Hull East’s 
Labour MP, Karl Turner. 

It is however true that, while the Kirkella’s catch 
arrives back in port ready packed and frozen, bypassing 
the local processing industry entirely, processing itself 
is doing just fine, even if nearly all the fish that passes 
through it now comes from foreign waters and foreign 
boats. At Grimsby’s fish market, about 70 masked and 
gowned merchants gather at 7am five days a week for 
the auction of the previous day’s catch. By 7.30am, it is 
all over, bar the sluicing out of the cavernous auction- 
hall floors. A few polystyrene boxes lie around, waiting 
to be sent on their way. They’re all filled with neat rows 
of haddock, except for one which is topped off by the 
sinister, gaping jaws of a large monkfish. 
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on the Kirkella, 
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Charlie Waddie. 
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In side rooms, work continues through the day to 
fillet, grade and pack the fish, 80% of which is imported 
these days from Iceland alone. It’s been like this for 30 
years. “Everyone always assumes the fish they’re eating 
is from the sea they’re looking at, but it never is,” says 
the market’s chief executive, Martyn Boyers. Outside, 
the sun shines down on a little harbour bobbing with 
boats. They are mainly involved in servicing the offshore 
renewable energy industry, says Boyers. The quayside is 
piled high with crabbing cages; most of the local fishing 
that still happens off Yorkshire and south down the 
Lincolnshire coast is for crabs, whelks and lobsters, eked 
out by work as support vessels to offshore oil rigs and 
wind turbines. 

Bumper sales of cod and haddock are expected this 
summer, as UK tourists, forced by travel restrictions to 
staycation, pile into seaside fish-and-chip shops to buy 
“the nation’s national dish”. 

Back in Hull, fish-and-chip shop owner Carl McGlone 
says: “It’s all haddock round here, because basically 
cod is considered the poor man’s fish.” He’s seen some 
changes since he took over the Cave Street Fisheries 36 
years ago. “Originally, fish and chips was the working 
man’s meal, but now it’s more of a dinner or a family 
occasion.” Humberside prides itself on its big portions — 
down the road in Leeds, says McGlone, they are half the 
size — but it’s getting harder for small traders to get hold 
of premium fish. 

“Personally, because it’s my passion, I tend to know 
what boats are fishing in what areas. If I can get line- 
caught fish, I’ll get it, but there aren’t many boats left,” he 
says. “Right now, it’s probably the hardest that it’s ever 
been. It won’t go another generation, because if you buy 
a fish shop, you’re buying work and not many people 
these days want to work 14 or 15 hour days.” 

Since the referendum, the price of fish has risen 
dramatically “and it’s going to get worse because there 
isn’t the competition from the British fleet. We’re like 
lambs to the slaughter at the moment, because we have 
no choice.” Simply by dint of its 8% market share, prices 
are pretty much bound to rise further once the Kirkella’s 
owner, UK Fisheries, has run through its stockpile of 
frozen fish. 

In common with most of the Humberside 
population, McGlone voted for Brexit in the 
referendum. “I voted on the information I was given 
and within three days I just knew I’d voted the wrong 
way,” he says. The Kirkella is currently sitting out its 
furlough in dry dock in Norway — for maintenance, 
say its owners, though rumours are rife that it is being 
sized up for sale. “How long can they afford to keep it 
idle?” asks Karl Turner. “This is not about Leave versus 
Remain or left versus right - it is about what is right 
and what is wrong. They have been let down by this 
government.” A processing worker puts it in more salty 
terms: “It’s the result of pure and utter incompetence,” 
he rages. “In 2019, Boris Johnson came to Humberside 
and was greeted incredibly warmly. He wouldn’t want 
to go to a fish market today. It’s an outrage.” 
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‘Memory otf life 


lived on two legs is 


unavailable to me. 
The body I long 
for is a fiction’ 


Writer Emily Rapp Black had a leg amputated aged four. 

In her new memotr, Frida Kahlo and My Left Leg, she 
explains how the life of the Mexican artist, also an amputee, 
helped her develop a better relationship with her body 


esnudo de Frida 
Kahlo by Diego 
Rivera hangs ina 
small museum in 
Guanajuato, Mexico. 
In this portrait, 
Frida’s torso is taut and slim; the 
sides of her waist curve inward, 
creating perfect hollows for each of 
your hands. Her breasts are slightly 
lifted, because her arms are clasped 
behind her head; her elbows are the 
pointed tips of wings. Her shoulders 
look solid, strong, able. This is a 
body that is loved, admired, desired. 

This lithograph was made in 
1930, after polio disfigured her right 
foot in 1913 when she was six years 
old; after the 1925 streetcar accident 
that broke her spinal column, her 
collarbone, her ribs, her pelvis, 
created 11 fractures in her already 
weakened leg, crushed her foot and 
left her shoulder permanently out of 
joint. During the 29 years between 
her accident and her death in 
1954, Frida had 32 operations; was 
required to wear a corset every day 
from 1944 onward; and had her leg 
amputated because of gangrene in 
1953. It was this final operation that 
likely led to the complications that 
eventually killed her. Speculation of 
suicide remains. 

As an artist, Frida is famous for 
translating her pain into art, but 
people rarely know the full details 
of what she endured. Many of her 
millions of admirers across the 
globe do not realise that she was an 
amputee during that last part of her 
life. Here, in Diego’s 1930 likeness, 
her legs are thickly muscled, 
almost masculine. 

As an amputee since the age of 
four I have always wondered what 
it would be like to have memories 
of two flesh-and-blood legs. I have 
always wanted someone to see me 
the way that Frida is seen in this 
lithograph. I long for a concrete, 
active memory of walking and 
running on two legs, looking at them, 
crossing them, spreading them. But 


the memory of life lived on two legs 
is unavailable to me. The desired 
body that I long for is a fiction. 

The first time I saw Frida’s 
painting The Two Fridas (Las Dos 
Fridas) | felt the impact in the 
skin between my real leg and 
my fabricated leg, that small, 
hardworking patch of flesh that 
touches what is connected during 
the day and disconnected at night. 
For so long I explained to people 
that it was like having two Emilys, 
living in two bodies - one for the 
day, one for the night - and when I 
saw The Two Fridas in an art book, I 
thought yes. I thought you see me. I 
thought this is true. 

It was 1991, and I was still in 
high school. I went to the library 
and found every book I could about 
Frida. Many of the books mentioned 
that Frida was debilitated by her 
pain; they talked about how much 
and how long she suffered. And 
yet, all these paintings, all this art, 
all this beauty. I knew that pain 
was not a muse, so what sustained 
her? The Two Fridas was not about 
suffering, it was about imagination 
and connection and that word my 
parents had started to use with me: 
self-love, which I was supposed to 
be practising and was not. I had no 
model; I knew no female bodies like 
my own. 

I learned later that The Two Fridas 
grew out of a relationship Frida 
developed in her mind with an 
imaginary friend when she was six 
years old, the year polio confined 
her to her bed. In a 1950 diary entry, 
she describes opening an imaginary 
door in her bedroom before 
descending to a deep place where 
her friend was waiting for her. 

I was 21 when I read this 
passage and I wanted that magical 
friendship to be mine and Frida’s, 
one in which I could share all the 
secrets of my body without shame 
or embarrassment. I chose to try 
to understand the story of her 
body as a way of accessing mine. 
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She would be my guide. Lying 
in my narrow college dormitory 
bed, I read an excerpt every night, 
running my fingers over the glossy 
pages, mesmerised by the wit 
and intelligence and vulnerability 
she expressed. 

I began talking and writing to 
her in my waking hours; and in my 
dreams I was the imaginary girl 
waiting at the bottom of that magical 
portal she described. And when she 
arrived, I said I’m real. I need you. 
Tell me everything. My obsession 
with Frida continued in graduate 
school, when I first began writing 
about my body instead of pretending 
it didn’t exist or could be forever 
covered up. Reading biographies and 
fictionalised accounts of Frida’s life I 
rationed every word. 


exico, December 

2013: I find 

myself in the 

Casa Azul, the 

sprawling Mexico 

City residence 
Frida shared with her great love, 
Diego Rivera, now a beautifully 
curated and wildly popular museum. 
I’m strolling through it wearing 
maternity jeans and running 
sneakers. I feel weighted and tired. 
My baby girl is due in three months. 
People walk past me on their two 
legs. They stare. I want to strip off 
my clothes and make them look at 
my body instead of just staring at it; 
to examine it with tenderness the 
way Diego examined and drew Frida 
before she lost her leg. 

My daughter has already been 
named Charlotte, and her nickname 
will be Charlie. My first child, my son 
Ronan, has been dead for almost 
a year. Gazing at the narrow bed 
where Frida lay when she was laid 
up, with its crisp linen bedding, the 
photograph of a dead child wearing 
a crown of roses above the plain 
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wooden headboard, I remember. 
My son’s nursery had pink walls. 
There was a rocking chair in the 
corner, near the window. His father 
and I, even after we split, cared for 
him equally until his death. We 

read to him in this room, changed 
him, rocked him, cried into his soft 
dome of hair; he spent most of his 
life inside those four walls with 

the blackout curtain always pulled 
to block the light that would hurt 
his sensitive eyes. When he died 
and his body was taken away, I 
closed the door on that room and 
never opened it again. My parents 
unsealed it, unpacked it, dismantled 
the furniture. I kept the pieces of his 
crib; I will haul them around to every 
house I live in until the day I die. 

When I enter the glass room at 
the Casa Azul where Frida kept her 
corsets, special shoes and prosthetic 
legs, I feel as though I am entering a 
sacred space. It is disorienting to see 
Frida’s legs like this — the fringed red 
boot with one side stacked higher 
than the other to compensate for the 
post-polio asymmetry; the fleur de lis 
corset with its silky border covered 
with colourful birds and animals; 
the casts painted with the hammer 
and sickle of the USSR; the brace 
with the gaping hole to represent the 
lost children; the artificial limb the 
colour of palm bark; with a swoosh 
of blue and a tiny bell; a seamed 
place for the knee to buckle and 
bend. She was playful with her pain; 
she adorned it, advertised it. 

I want to talk to Frida about 
suffering, about Tay-Sachs disease, 
the disease that killed my son. I want 
to tell her that, after he was born, he 
was immediately turned around to 
his death — the distance between the 
two so brief, like a thin, short thread 
quickly snipped. I feel she would 
understand. I feel she would let 
the story live on inside her without 
feeling sorry for me, and without 
expecting me to ever recover from 
it. Frida lost several children, either 
through miscarriage or surgical 
abortion; her bone grafts became 
infected, her kidneys inflamed; 
her hands covered in fungus; her 
appendix removed. Still, she painted. 

As I look at her legs, I think of 
the one I am wearing, how hard 
I’m working — as always - to stay 
inside it, even though it’s been my 
favourite leg since 1998, when the 
first version was made. Since then 
I have been fitted with three new 
Flex Feet; countless silicone sockets 
that become grimy and smelly from 
sweat and wear; and three brand- 
new knees. The flesh-coloured 
“skin” has been repainted twice. 
Now, the structure of the leg itself 
is starting to unravel. Perhaps this 
is how prosthetics age; like Frida’s 
crutches and feet and corsets, there 
are visible stains: a light red stain 
might be blood. 

Frida’s leg was made in New York 
City in the 1950s; mine was made in 
Denver in the 1980s. The prosthetist’s 
office was on the nondescript corner 
of a rundown block in a sketchy 
neighbourhood, the floors dirty and 
coated in dust, the rickety wooden 
side tables in the waiting room 
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littered with old magazines. As an 
adult I would look back and think of 
this office as a place where objects 
of shame were manufactured; 
machines for the incompletes, the 
outcasts, the abnormal. 

Asa child, however, I filled that 
dusty space with my chatter and 
curiosity. “What kind of leg do 
you have?” I liked to ask the other 
amputees, mostly war veterans, who 
seemed to me ancient and slightly 
edgy, with their smell of cigarette 
smoke and sleeve tattoos. During one 
long, hot day of summer adjustments 
in the Denver office just before I 
entered puberty, I hopped to the 
back room to have a look at what my 
prosthetist was doing with my leg. 
Asaw descended from the ceiling, 
spinning angrily; flecks of wood flew 
like sparks and floated through the 
air. A cigarette hung from his lips. He 
cursed at the leg, tugged at it. Iached 
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Emily Rapp Black 
photographed in 1980 
wearing her first ever 
wooden leg. 
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for the leg. I hated it. I wanted it to be 
chewed up, incinerated, or disposed 
of once and for all. I hated myself. I 
was a monster, I thought, and felt 
monstrous as a result. 

When I became a mother, my 
relationship to the body changed. 
Different kinds of internal machines 
- all mysterious organs and natural 
processes — had been activated 
inside me, and everything worked 
perfectly. I made a beautiful boy, 
perfectly, it seemed. But at nine 
months old he was diagnosed with 
a terminal illness — a progressive 
neurological disease - that would 
claim his life before the age of three. 

At first, I irrationally blamed my 
hybrid body with its leg machine 
for what was happening to my son. 
How dare I think I might actually 
manage to build something perfect 
in this body that had to be helped 
along by expensive, artificial parts. 
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But as my son’s condition worsened, 
I developed a more nuanced 
relationship not only with my leg 
— which seemed an easy problem 
compared with his ailments — 
but with the machines that also 
contributed, for a brief time, to his 
wellbeing and quality of life. 
Because Ronan had trouble 
swallowing and sometimes 
breathing, he used a suction machine 
and an oxygen machine. At the end 
of his life he used a nose tube that 
distributed pain medication. Nothing 
about his body was easy and, 
suddenly, all the mechanical parts 
of my brain that worked together to 
enable me to speak, walk, type, move, 
shout, eat seemed miraculous. 


ondon, autumn 2018: 

I go to the Victoria and 

Albert Museum to see 

Making Herself Up, an 

exhibition offering “a 

fresh perspective on 
Frida Kahlo’s life through her most 
intimate personal belongings”. 
They come out in droves to see her 
prosthetics and orthopaedic devices 
and her clothes: school groups 
in their uniforms, looking bored; 
sunburned German tourists, one 
wearing a mask of Donald Trump’s 
face; a woman in a black burqa 
and black sneakers. I am nervous 
going in, although I know what to 
expect: Frida’s legs and casts; the 
corsets that held up the bones of 
her back; some of her best and most 
photographed articles of clothing 
that make up her quintessential 
“look”. lam with my friend Emily, 
my mum and Charlie. 

“You've dressed like her,’ Em says. 
Indeed, I have deliberately dressed 

like Frida, or perhaps in homage to 
her. It would be ridiculous for an 
American woman to wear a Tehuana 


dress, but I have disguised myself in 
my way: a denim vintage dress with 
a ruffle on the hem; mid-calf 80s 
white go-go boots; gold jewellery 
draped and layered around the neck 
and across the chest; dark lipstick; a 
single braid. 

“This is my confident get-up,” 

I say. 

The rooms are heaving with 
people. Walking slowly is the 
hardest kind of movement for me, 
and makes me limp noticeably. I 
notice people’s stares. I’m feeling 
impatient to see the legs and 
the corsets and the boots when 
I stumble into the man in front 
of me. We exchange awkward 
apologies, then he steps away to 
reveal a photograph of Frida I have 
never seen. I feel like someone has 
punched me in the chest. I’m on the 
edge of tears. Frida is in traction in 
the photo, which is taken from the 
side, so you can see that her head is 
suspended in air, held up and back 
by the pulley system behind her. 
Her amputated leg is raised up ina 
white cast and her hair is long and 
dark and flowing over the white 
hospital gown. I am flooded with 
the memory of how it feels to be 
held like that, in suspense, literally, 
and how painful and awkward it is. 

In this photograph, Frida is 
painting. There is a sketchpad in 
her lap, and a brush in her hand. 
This is what makes me want to 
weep. She makes as pain unmakes 
her. And she has just lost her leg. I 
am overcome with compassion for 
her — not pity - and compassion for 
myself, which is hard to come by. To 
my right, encased in glass, are the 
corsets that propped up the bones 
in her back after the accident, and 
for the rest of her life. My own back 
brace, which I wore briefly after 
my amputation, was made of the 
same moulded plaster. The straps 
hanging from the corsets behind 
smudge-free glass resemble the 
straps I remember washing in the 
sink with bleach, spraying with 
rose-scented body splash to try to 
mask the terrible odour, which only 
made it worse. 

Frida’s amputation was in 1953; 
mine was in 1978. Frida died on 13 
July 1954; I was born 20 years later, 
almost to the day, on 12 July 1974. 
And yet our legs could have been 
made by the same man. 

I hear a conversation between two 
women behind me: 

“Tt’s so sad, so tragic.” 

“Yes, but it made her an artist. All 
that pain.” 

“Mmmmmm.” 

“Poor Frida.” 

I limp away, desperate to yell at 
these two middle-aged women who 
are having a lovely afternoon at the 
V&A. I do not. But they are wrong. 

I do not believe that suffering 
was Frida’s main characteristic, 
because suffering does not create 
art, people do. Frida’s life was wholly 
vivid, saturated with all the things 
that make a life a life: knowledge 
of suffering; love; sex; friendship; 
home; travel; laughter; anger and 
joy; the creation of art. 

“Tt’s just so sad,” says another 
viewer to her companion. “She could 
have had such an amazing life.” 


They have, I think, totally missed 
the power of this exhibition. They 
have looked without really seeing 
Frida’s legs, her winged feet, her 
corset decorated and shining. 

This was not the art of inspired 
sentiment. It is the art of survival. 


wo years later, 1am 

at the school gates. 

My daughter, five 

years old — ginger 

hair, freckled nose, 

pale skin and all 
energy and fire — sprints across the 
playground. “Mummy” she shouts. 
A little friend runs next to her; they 
are breathless with excitement. 

“I was telling her about your 
leggie,” Charlie says, panting. “How 
you have one that’s special. She 
didn’t believe me. Tell her it’s true!” 

The other girl looks me up and 


down, so curious, so sweet. 

“That’s right, sweetie,” I say, “I do 
have a leggie!” 

“Told you!” Charlie says 
triumphantly to the little girl, who 
simply says, “Wow,” when I pull up 
the bottom of my jeans to show her 
the different coloured skin. 

“Tt makes my mummy who she is,” 
Charlie says, and then, just like that, 
the two girls take off, hand in hand, 

Her comment stuns me, and also 
opens up a feeling that I began to 
have in the V&A in London. It was 
only after we visited the museum 
that Charlie began asking questions 
about my leg, and it was then I 
could use Frida’s story as a way to 
understand my own enough to tell 
her. This has perhaps made my child 
unafraid to ask other questions. 
Charlie knows about her brother 
who died (and she doesn’t say 
“passed on”, she says “died”); she 


knows about Mummy’s leg that was 
lost. This is Frida’s gift: to acquaint 
us with our own losses in a way that 
refuses to hide the truth of them. 
My body is, and always will be, 
part mechanical machine. This 
fact is a burden, a gift, a risk, anda 
reality. Like all of us who live and 
breathe and function in our bodies, 
composed of so many disparate parts 
and processes: we are all part of the 
chaos and unpredictability that is 
creation, reinvention and change 
What can all of us learn from 
Frida, no matter our embodiment? 
This: love and bodies come apart. 
Also, this: art remains. 


This is an edited extract from Frida 
Kahlo and My Left Leg, by Emily 
Rapp Black (Notting Hill Editions, 
£14.99). To order a copy for £13.40 
go to guardianbookshop.com or call 
020-3176 3837 


ABOVE 

The Broken 
Column, 

1944, Frida 
Kahlo. 
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Kahlo Museums 
Trust, Mexico, 
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Emily Rapp Black 


‘I still have people 
clap at me when I’m 
on the treadmill’ 


Emily Rapp Black is an American writer whose 
work has appeared in Vogue, the New York 
Times and Time. At the age of four, her left 

leg was amputated due to a congenital birth 
defect. When her son, Ronan, was nine months 
old, he was diagnosed with Tay-Sachs disease 
and she was told he would not live beyond 

the age of three. Over the next two years her 
marriage imploded and Ronan died just before 
his third birthday. Rapp Black has chronicled 
her life in several memoirs: 2007's Poster Child; 
2013's The Still Point of the Turning World; 
Sanctuary, published in the US this year; and 
now Frida Kahlo and My Left Leg. She has a 
partner anda six-year-old daughter, Charlie. 


How did being an amputee colour your 
childhood? 

Financially, for the most part. Health 
insurance in the US is notoriously crap, and 
even more so when it comes to providing 
those with non-normative bodies the 
devices they need to function and thrive. 


What would you say to the six-year-old 
you who was chosen as a poster child for a 
charity working to prevent birth defects? 
Don't do that. You're great the way you are. 
Someday you'll see models with bodies like 
yours. This will only make you sad later. 


Have people’s responses to you as a woman 
with a prosthetic limb changed over time? 
Sadly, not so much. | still have people clap 

at me when I'm on the treadmill, and many 
people assume that I've never been on a date 
or been sexually active. 


Is there more awareness of ableism today? 
Yes and no. | think the body positivity 
movement has helped in some way, at least in 
the US, but we still hear phrases like “crippling 
economic disaster" and “| was paralysed with 
fright”, and “that's so lame”. Using people's 
lived experience as ametaphor — andina 
negative context — is still commonplace. 


You seem to have had more than your fair 
share of suffering, yet you're on record as not 
liking to be called brave. Why? 

Brave implies a choice. | didn't choose 
suffering, and neither does anyone else. | 
figured out how to keep going, because that's 
what people do. Brave is an onlooker’s way 
of distancing, ie, if | put you on a pedestal 

as extraordinary, and say | could never 

go through what you went through, then 
nothing bad will happen to me. Wrong. 


When your son was diagnosed with a terminal 
illness you began writing your memoir about 
him the same day. What drove you? 

A desire to create in the face of death. It was 
the only thing in my life that wasn't saturated 
with sadness and despair. 


In your book you describe Frida Kahlo’s art 
as “the art of survival”. Does writing serve a 
similar purpose for you? 

It did when my son was dying of a hideous 
disease. | write for privacy; that may sound 
odd, but when you have experienced things 
that people want to label as “tragic” then 
you're immediately put into a box, which of 
course is only part of the story. The rest of it 
is mine, and mine alone. Lisa O’Kelly 
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Laurie Anderson 
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Laurie Anderson, 
left, and Roisin 
Murphy. 

Jesse Dittmar/ 
Eyevine; 

Suki Dhanda/ 
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Art should have 
a mood. That can 


unlock personal 


revelations’ 
Roisin Murphy 


Interview by 
Jude Rogers 


Having long admired each 
other from a distance, Laurie 
Anderson and Roisin Murphy 
get together virtually to discuss 
the music that changed them, 
post-pandemic performance 
and Anderson’s groundbreaking 
O Superman 40 years on 


’m going to show you my new gong - check it out!” 
Laurie Anderson is giving a new friend a tour of her flat 
on New York’s west side, jiggling through the corridors 
with her laptop. In a north London living room, Roisin 
Murphy is in her glasses, grinning, leaning into the 
screen. “I needed a gong to just bong, you know,” 
Anderson explains. “I really needed to beat a gong once 
in a while!” 

At 74, Anderson remains the American queen of 
avant-garde art-pop. She recently celebrated the 40th 
anniversary of O Superman - her astonishing vocoder- 
led hit, inspired by the Iranian hostage crisis, technology 
and the operas of Massenet - with a reissue of its parent 
album, Big Science, on lipstick-red vinyl. Murphy’s career 
began with chart hits with Moloko in the 1990s, before 
she strode out as an adventurous, independent DIY solo 
artist, stretching at the seams of progressive pop and 
disco in unusual ways. She has released 25 singles, five 
extended plays and five LPs (including 2015’s Mercury- 
nominated Hairless Toys), mixing in performance art, 
philosophical lyrics and fantastic fashion. 

Their friendship is new: Anderson heard Murphy cite 
her as her inspiration on a BBC 6 Music International 
Women’s Day special in March. A fan of Murphy herself, 
she was delighted. She’s just spent the morning listening 
to Murphy’s new “remixed, reduced” album, Crooked 
Machine, “the dark flipside” of 2020’s hugely acclaimed 
Roisin Machine. “What a great record!” she exclaims. “It 
sounds amazing. Beautiful!” Resting her cheek on her 
hand, Murphy thanks her, looking entirely bowled over. 

The Observer is playing gooseberry in this virtual 
meet-up. The afternoon we connect, Anderson has 
just finished a series of Norton lectures for Harvard 
University, which will show at film festivals (“which is 
very odd”), while Murphy is a few days away from her 
live stream with DJ Honey Dijon for Glastonbury’s Live at 
Worthy Farm. Three-and-a-half thousand miles and 26 
years may separate them, but they’re both full of impish 
intelligence as they chat intimately about performance, 
the pandemic, and a possible future partnership... 


How did you get to know each other’s music? 
Roisin Murphy My story is the same as everybody else’s 
of my generation: hearing O Superman. I’ve got to 
thank my mother’s great ear and eye. She would have 
called me to the TV. “Come in now and watch this, 
Roisin! Isn’t it amazing! And what the hell is it?” 

I remember it being a track piercing through for me 
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from a young age, then it still being relevant when I 
got into music with the cool kids in my teens, and still 
relevant when I got into the electronic music scene, 
and still relevant when I had to think about putting 
simple performances together that also happened to 
be very dramatic. With Laurie, it’s just this incredible 
music and her! 


And you, Laurie? 

Laurie Anderson The sounds Roisin seems to be drawn 
to is how I got to know her and like her. You've really 
nailed that loop-like music! That combination of it 
sounding both mechanical and organic, that circular 
sound. 


You both write, make your own videos, construct your own 
performances. What’s that like as a workload? 

RMI micromanage too much, but doing everything 
yourself makes things simple. I was going to ask you 
about that, Laurie, because at a time when it wasn’t 
obvious at all for anyone to do that, you seemed to find 
it very obvious to do that. How did that happen? 

LA Well, because I started as a sculptor and painter, 
music was something that was just part of my world, not 
the thing at the front of it. I just liked the mix. And I was 
doing it on my own probably for a few not-so-pleasant 
reasons, like I’m a control freak, for sure! 

RM Well, I planned to go to art school and accidentally 
got a record deal instead. I was put into a system - the 
music industry —- where everyone was like, “No, no, 
things are done like this”. There was always this kind of 
dissonance with me. I couldn’t understand how things 
had to be like that. 

LA Doing it yourself, you don’t have to explain it, right 
Not that I don’t like to listen to other people’s ideas 

— they’re often much better than my own - but Iam 
slower to absorb them, and I’m kind of a worrier. This 
way, I can just collaborate with myself! 


And what's helped you, in recent years, forge your careers 
so independently? 

RM When budgets went so small in the music business, 

I realised, “OK, you can only get me a 24-year-old guy to 
make my video, and his treatment would never work... so 
I’m the best one here to do this.” You really pour yourself 
into something when there’s no money to make things. 
LA When there are fewer resources, you’ve got to use 
your own resources, right? 

RM Right. And that’s what’s very pure about your pop 
career: that the beginning of it was a total accident. [O 
Superman was released in the US by a tiny label, One Ten 
Records, run by gallery owner B George, who played it to 
John Peel, who then championed it: it went to No 2 in the 
UK, bagging Anderson an eight-album deal with Warner 
Bros.] So then you were completely in control after that, 
because nobody was in control when the hit happened. 
Laurie just fucking got on it and rode the horse! 

LA Ha! 

RM I mean, the horse didn’t ride away with itself, and I 
think that’s very modern. The whole energy around the 
music industry now is that the bosses are realising there 
are no people like show people, and they’re taking control. 
You took that on board 40 years before everything else. 
Everything’s gone Laurie Anderson again! 


What do you think of Big Science 40 years on, Laurie? 

LAI don’t ever listen to things after I’ve finished them, 
but I had to listen to Big Science for the remaster, and 

it sounded pretty good, which was surprising to me. I 
think part of the response to that record was its subject 
matter [the threat of war, the abuse of international 
power, unease about technology], and I feel now - in the 
United States, anyway — it’s much more difficult to write 
that way. It feels like a much more conservative moment, 
not just for artists but for everybody. You're not free to 
say a lot of things. You notice it in every single crisis that 
pops up, like the crisis in Israel: people don’t express 
themselves as directly as they used to, simply because 
they’re afraid of the blow-back. That’s very scary to me. 
How do you feel about that? 

RM Im afraid I’m not eloquent enough and that I might 
exacerbate problems. That’s the way communication 
feels with social media, as well as there being the 
pressure of using it. 


LAI feel that, too, and I never used to think about that 
for one second. It doesn’t prevent me from saying 
things, but I do think, “Oh, whoa, I’m going to get 
pounced on by somebody.” 


Do you think musicians should be more comfortable 

with politics? 

LAI don’t think music should be political per se. Music 
should be beautiful and exciting and about whatever we 
want to write about. But a few weeks ago, I was involved 
in one of the first concerts in New York since the 
pandemic, Party in the Bardo, and in the middle of the 
musicians, two readers were reading the names of the 
32,000 New Yorkers who died of Covid last year. 

We didn’t mean it to be a requiem, but those names 
just kept ringing out, and we all started playing 
frequencies around those names. I suddenly realised 
there’s such silence about the pandemic in art. After 
9/11, we built two towers of white light to represent the 
people who died. We shine them again every year. With 
Covid, nothing. Why are people so silent? 

RM I think things you say can spin quickly out of control 
today, and people are frightened of that. Also __ 

maybe there is a new sense of thinking ; 
before you speak in rock’n’roll and other 
places: there’ve been a lot of people being 
pulled into real-time, real-world political, _ 
situations, making mistakes, being far off _ 
the mark. : 


Laurie Anderson 


BELOW 

Laurie 
Anderson’s 
debut album, 
Big Science 
(1982), left, and 
Roisin Murphy 
performing in 
Berlin, 2015. 


Roisin Murphy 


1947 Laura Phillips Andersonis 
bornin Glen Ellyn, Illinois. She 
goes on to study art history at 
Barnard College and gains an 
MFA in sculpture from Columbia 
University. 


1970s Produces performance art 
pieces and underground comics 

in New York, as well as illustrating 
children's books and working as an 
art critic. 


1981 Her avant garde song 

O Superman reaches No 2 in 

the UK singles chart; the following 
year Anderson releases debut 
album Big Science, the first 

of seven. 


1986 Directs and stars in the 
concert film Home of the Brave, 
which includes appearances 

by figures such as William S 
Burroughs. 


1992 Meets and begins a 
relationship with former Velvet 
Underground singer Lou Reed; they 
are married from 2008 until his 
death in 2013. 


2015 Directs documentary 
Heart of a Dog, which centres 
on Anderson's remembrances 
of her late beloved piano- 
playing and finger-painting dog, 
Lolabelle. Kathryn Bromwich 


1973 Roisin Marie Murphy is 
born in Wicklow, Ireland. When 
she is 12 her family relocates to 
Manchester; at 19 she moves 
to Sheffield. 


1994 Meets Mark Brydon and 
together they form trip-hop duo 
Moloko. They release their debut 
album, Do You Like My Tight 
Sweater ?, the following year. 


1999 Sing It Back, from Moloko's 
second album, | Am Not a Doctor, 

is released as a single; after aremix 
by DJ Boris Dlugoschit becomes an 
international hit. The following year, 
The Time Is Now peaks at No 2 in 
the UK singles chart. 


2005 Releases a solo debut album, 
Ruby Blue, after Moloko disband; 
her second, Overpowered, follows 
in 2007. 


2015 Murphy's third album, 
Hairless Toys, is nominated for the 
Mercury music prize and the RTE 
Choice music prize. 


2020 Releases fifth solo album, 
Roisin Machine, which charts 
at No 5 and No 14 in Ireland and 
the UK. 


2021 Crooked Machine, featuring 
remixes of the tracks on Roisin 
Machine, is released. KB 
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But when you, Laurie, put political content into your 
work, it’s always actually very... I don’t know what word 
I’m looking for... attractive. Seductive, even. Your voice 
and the production leaves the listener with a mystery and 
a mood. Art should have a mood, I think, before it has 
anything. That can unlock personal revelations for people. 
LA That’s where I feel a kinship to you. Creating a kind 
of dreamlike situation which works in sound and image, 
that conspires to take the listener into another less 
judgmental place... we’re trying sneak into somebody’s 
minds and hearts, aren’t we? 

RM Yes! 

LA That’s the rationale behind people going, “Do you 
think music can change the world?” and I’m always 
like, “Well, it’s changing anyway! Good luck if you think 
you're going to change it.” On the other hand, music has 
changed me. 


What music in particular? 
LA Bob Dylan’s empathy for the loser changed me. He 
actually celebrated the loser, and that spoke to me ina 
big way. Who changed you, Roisin? Or not changed you, 
but made you go, “Whoa, I got that, no mistaking that!” 
RM Seeing Sonic Youth when I was 14 in Manchester. 
They allowed me to sit on the side of the stage — I must 
have looked like I was going to get killed in the mosh 
pit — but I came out galvanised. A year or two later, I had 
to make a big decision when my parents broke up. We 
» were living in Manchester — my Irish family - and 
they all went back to different places and I decided 
to stay. The fact that I was into music that much and I 
was in a place that was great for it created a very strong 
little girl. 


Playing live is very important to you both. Has the 
pandemic made you think differently about performance? 
LA Yes. The thing we did a couple of weeks ago was 
oddly ceremonial, because the audience came in one 

by one after having had the pleasure of having their 
nose swabbed and sitting and waiting for the results. 

An odd way to start the evening! But I had a different 
relationship to them as they came in one by one. It made 
me think: “What are these people looking for?” It also 
made me think, maybe there should be concerts for 
single people, one person at a time. 

RM I think the next place to go has got to be virtual 
reality and performances in virtual worlds, that being 
easy to access. It’s going to have to happen. 

LAI think a lot of people have shifted, don’t you, around 
what they think is worth doing? 

RM Yes. Before, I would go, “Oh, maybe I should, it would 
be a good idea...” After this last year, I now go, “No, no, 
no, that won’t be happening; that’s not possible.” It’s 
been a moment of people having time to see what they 
need and what they don’t need. 

LA It has. And for me, the end of that Party show, one of 
the reader’s books was open to the names that she’d been 
reading, and the second name from the top of the page 
was Hal Willner [the American music producer who died 
of Covid-19 in April 2020]. He was one of my best friends. 
He had become one of these 32,000 names. I suddenly 
realised: “Oh, this is why I’m doing this. Love: that’s why.” 


A young artist asks for your advice. What do you say 

to them? 

LA Everything sounds so ponderous. I guess my first 
impulse is to say, try to tell the truth. But the real thing 

I have to say is just try to really like and love yourself, 
because if you don’t, it will be so much harder. Realise 
that you already are perfect and you don’t have to worry 
about anything. Take that as a starting point. That kind 
of sounds idiotic, but advice is idiotic! 

RM Speaking honestly, the way the music industry is, 
the way creatives are going at the moment, they don’t 
need my advice. They see all this straight away. “T’ll do it 
myself, ’ll make a movie one day, I’ll do whatever I want 
to do.” And they’re all direct descendants of you in that 
sense, Laurie! 

LA Thank you, really. So we’ll do something together, 
yes? 

RM Yes, I’d love that. I’d love that! 

LA I would, too. Let’s do it! 


Big Science is out now on Nonesuch. Crooked Machine is 
out now digitally, and on limited vinyl for Record Store Day 
(Skint Records) 
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Lisbon - Garden Lounge Set 


Give your garden space a modern and stylish 
upgrade this year with the Lisbon Garden 
Lounge set. It seats 5 people in comfort and 
comes in charcoal grey. It includes a comfy 
3-seater sofa, 2 spacious armchairs and a 
rectangular slatted coffee table. The cushions 
are made from poly spun fabric, so soft to 
touch and have removable covers for washing, 
to maintain that fresh look The frame of the 
lounge set and coffee table is electrostatically 
coated aluminium to give a durable and sleek 
finish. Normally £1299, now available at an 


A style 
suide to the 


outside 


Industry expert and 
founder of Out and Out 


s amazing , but only when you quote your 
Original, Daniel Fairburn, = £400 discount code OBJUN21B at checkout. 
brings you this 
season’s best deals on Chesterton - Corner Rattan Set 
designer furniture. Visit The luxurious Chesterton corner sofa and 
matching glass-topped coffee table set is 
www.outandout.com perfect for entertaining outdoors. Generously 
or call 02037 728 752 proportioned with deep, comfortable cushions 
_ ou can seat 5 people with ease. It’s so eas 
x peop Y 
for more exciting to look after — the seat and back cushions 
f all feature removable covers (see website). 
deals and discounts. 


With a maintenance-free construction of thick 
polyrattan and a galvanised steel frame, the 
set can even be left out all-year round. 
Normally £799, now available at an amazing 
, but only when you quote your £100 
discount code OBJUN2IC at checkout. 


To receive your discount on any of these products quote discount code at checkout at 
www.outandout.com or call 02037 728 752 before | | 07.202 | . *Excludes delivery. Prices correct at time of going to press. 


Help drive 
hope forward 


Today, the tide is turning. Biden is in the White House, 
the vaccine rollout is in progress and attitudes towards 
the climate crisis are changing in earnest. But there is 
stillalong way to go. 


The Guardian's unique funding model means we're 

free from the influence of shareholders and billionaire 
proprietors. We can hold the powerful to account and 
follow the truth wherever it leads. But to do this we need 
our readers’ support. Guardian Patrons are supporters 
who play a vital role in making our work possible. 


You can help drive hope forward by becoming a Patron 

_ today. Your contribution will ensure that honest, 
impartial journalism remains available to everyone - 
now and for generations to come. 
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Why are 


women more 
prone to long 


Covid? 


While men over 50 tend to suffer the most 
acute symptoms of coronavirus, women 
who get long Covid outnumber men by as 
much as four toone.' = ——s: reports 


n June 2020, as the first 
reports of long Covid began 
to filter through the medical 
community, doctors 
attempting to grapple with 
this mysterious malaise 
began to notice an unusual trend. 
While acute cases of Covid-19 
— particularly those hospitalised 
with the disease — tended to 
be mostly male and over 50, 
long Covid sufferers were, by 
contrast, both relatively young 
and overwhelmingly female. 
Early reports of long Covid at a 
Paris hospital between May and July 
2020 suggested that the average age 


was around 40, and women afflicted 
by the longer-term effects of Covid- 
19 outnumbered men by four to one. 
Over the past 12 months, a 
similar gender skew has become 
apparent around the world. From 
long Covid patients monitored 
by hospitals in Bangladesh and 
Russia to the Covid Symptom 
Tracker app, from the UK-wide 
Phosp-Covid study assessing 
the longer-term impact of 
Covid-19, to the medical notes of 
specialist post-Covid care clinics 
across both the US and the UK, a 
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picture has steadily emerged of 
young to middle-aged women 
being disproportionately vulnerable. 

Dr Sarah Jolley, who runs the 
UCHealth post-Covid care clinic in 
Aurora, Colorado, told the Observer 
that about 60% of her patients have 
been women. In Sweden, Karolinska 
Institute researcher Dr Petter 
Brodin, who leads the long Covid 
arm of the Covid Human Genetic 
Effort global consortium, suspects 
that the overall proportion of female 
long Covid patients may be even 
higher, potentially 70-80%. 

“This pattern has been seen in 
other post-infectious syndromes,” 
says Dr Melissa Heightman, who 
runs the University College London 
hospitals post-Covid care clinic. 
“Around 66% of our patients have 
been women. A lot of them were in 
full-time jobs, have young children, 
and now more than a quarter of 
them are completely unable to 
work because they’re so unwell. 
Economically, it’s a bit of a 
catastrophe.” 

As Heightman points out, this 
is not a new trend when it comes 
to infectious diseases, rather 
one which has historically been 
neglected. Women are known 
to be up to four times more 
likely to get ME/CFS (myalgic 
encephalomyelitis, or chronic fatigue 
syndrome), a condition believed 
to have infectious origins in the 
majority of cases, while studies have 
also shown that patients with chronic 
Lyme disease are significantly more 
likely to be female. 

But despite this, there have been 
relatively few attempts to drill 
down into why this is the case. 
Instead, because these conditions 
predominantly affect women, they 
have more often been dismissed as 
being psychological in origin. Over 
the years, both ME/CFS and chronic 
Lyme disease have been ridiculed by 
sectors of the medical community as 
forms of hypochondria. 

“In general, there’s not as much 
research money and attention on 
conditions that primarily affect 
women,” says Julie Nusbaum, an 
assistant professor at NYU Long 
Island School of Medicine. “That’s 
just a general disparity in medical 
research. I think certain biases 
persist that when women present 
with a lot of body aches or pains, 
there’s more often an emotional or 
personality component to it than 
medical origin.” 

Worryingly, signs of these age-old 
biases have crept in over the past 
year with long Covid. There are 
anecdotal reports of female patients 
complaining that their persistent 
symptoms have been dismissed or 
attributed to anxiety. Dr Janet Scott, 
an infectious diseases specialist at 
the University of Glasgow, says that 
there remains a school of thought 
within the academic community 

that the long Covid gender skew 
may simply be an artefact of 
women being more likely to report 
symptoms than men. 

“T don’t buy it myself,’ says Scott. 
“T think it plays into the narrative of, 
‘Don’t worry about long Covid, it’s 


| Long Covid 


Immune 
response 

Prof Akiko 
Iwasaki is 
researching 
autoantibodies 

in female long 
Covid patients. 
The findings could 
inform the study 
of conditions 
such as chronic 
fatigue syndrome 
and Lyme 
disease. 
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The long Covid 
gender skew 
Doctors from 

Asia to Europe 

and the United 
States report that 
anything from 60% 
to 80% of patients 
suffering from long 
Covid are women. 


just a bunch of hysterical, middle- 
aged women.” 

But Scott and other scientists 
around the world are trying to 
delve into the different factors 
which make women more 
prone to developing long Covid. 
Understanding them could be 
crucial to shedding a light on this 
mysterious condition in general, as 
well as other illnesses which can be 
triggered by an infection. 


The pregnancy 
compensation 
hypothesis 


At Yale School of Medicine, 
Connecticut, immunologist Prof 
Akiko Iwasaki has spent much 

of the past year trying to tease 
apart the differences between how 
men and women respond to the 
Sars-CoV-2 virus. One of her early 
findings was that T cells - a group 
of cells important to the immune 
system which seek out and destroy 
virus-infected cells - are much 
more active in women than men in 
the early stages of infection. One 
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component of this is thought to be 
due to genetics. 

“Women have two copies of the 
X chromosome,” says Iwasaki. “And 
many of the genes that code for 
various parts of the immune system 
are located on that chromosome, 
which means different immune 
responses are expressed more 
strongly in women.” 

But it is also linked to a theory 
called the pregnancy compensation 
hypothesis, which suggests that 
women of reproductive age have 
more reactive immune responses to 
the presence of a pathogen, because 
their immune systems have evolved 
to support the heightened need for 
protection during pregnancy. 

This robust immune response 
is thought to be one of the reasons 
why women are much less likely 
to die from Covid-19 during the 
acute phase of the infection — but 
it comes with a catch. One of the 
major theories for long Covid is 
that fragments of the virus manage 
to linger in remote pockets of the 
body, known as reservoirs, for many 
months. Iwasaki says that remnants 
of Sars-CoV-2 have been discovered 
in almost every tissue from the brain 


There are anecdotal reports 
that female patients’ persistent 
symptoms are being dismissed 


to the kidneys. 

Because women react so strongly 
to the presence of a virus, some 
scientists think that these viral 
reservoirs are more likely to trigger 
waves of chronic inflammation 
throughout the body, leading to the 
symptoms of pain, fatigue and brain 
fog experienced by many with long 
Covid. 

Evidence to support this idea has 
been found in studies of chronic 
Lyme disease. The bacterium 
Borrelia burgdorferi, which causes 
Lyme disease, is also capable of 
burrowing into tissue and nerves 
and hiding out in the body, leading 
to chronic symptoms. Research has 
shown that women have a more 
intense response to the presence 
of B burgdorferi, producing much 
higher levels of inflammatory 
cytokines — small proteins — than 
men. 

“There’s increasing evidence that 
women respond more to this kind 
of persistent, low-grade infection 
than men,” says Dr Raphael Stricker, 
a Lyme disease researcher based 
in San Francisco. “And so they’re 
much more likely to have chronic 
inflammation.” 


Autoimmune disease 


This is unlikely to be the sole 
explanation, however. Many 
scientists studying long Covid 
believe that, in a proportion 
of cases, the virus may have 
triggered an autoimmune 


ai 
Age and 
infection 
Women of 
reproductive 
age are thought 
to have amore 
reactive immune 
response 
to infection, 
which can help 
them fight Covid 
but may become 
problematic 


when traces of 
the virus remain. 
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disease, causing elements of 

the immune system to produce 
self-directed antibodies known as 
autoantibodies, which attack the 
body’s own organs. Since December 
last year, Iwasaki and others 

have published studies that have 
identified elevated levels of more 
than 100 different autoantibodies 
in Covid-19 patients, directed 
against a range of tissues from the 
lining of blood vessels to the brain. 
While the level of some of these 
autoantibodies subsided naturally 
over time, others lingered. Iwasaki 
believes that if these self-directed 
antibodies remain in the blood of 
long Covid patients over the course 
of many months, it could explain 
many of the common symptoms, 
from cognitive dysfunction to clots, 
and dysautonomia - a condition 
where patients experience an 
uncomfortable and rapid increase 
in heartbeat when attempting 

any kind of activity. 

There have previously been 
indications of this in studies of 
ME/CFS. Female patients have 
been found to be far more likely 
to experience autoimmune- 
related ailments, ranging from 
new allergies to muscle stiffness 
and joint pain, a similar symptom 
profile to many of those with 
long Covid. 

Iwasaki is now conducting 
another study looking to examine 
whether certain autoantibodies are 
present in particularly high levels in 
female long Covid patients. If this 
proves to be the case, it would not 


come as a complete surprise. Viruses 
have long been linked to the onset 
of autoimmune diseases ranging 
from type 1 diabetes to rheumatoid 
arthritis, and all of these conditions 
are far more prevalent in women, 
with surveys finding that women 
comprise 78% of autoimmune 
disease cases in the US. 

“Viral infections prompt the 
immune system to respond,” says 
Nusbaum at NYU. “And for many 
women, particularly if they’re 
genetically predisposed, that 
immune response can be so robust 
that you enter into this kind of 
dysregulated immunity, which 
doesn’t get turned off even after 
the virus is cleared.” 

Women are more prone to 
autoimmune problems for a 
number of reasons, ranging from 
a molecular switch called VGLL3, 
which women have in far higher 
levels than men and which can 
tip the immune system into 
overdrive, to the sex hormone 
oestrogen, which can increase 
inflammation. Men on the other 
hand are more protected against 
developing autoimmune-related 
problems due to their higher levels 
of testosterone, which suppress the 
number of autoantibody-producing 
cells called B cells. Iwasaki believes 
that this tendency may well be the 
major factor that explains the long 
Covid gender skew. 

“In the case of long Covid, the 
virus may tip the balance towards 
autoimmunity in people who 
already have that tendency to 
begin with,” she says. 

Some scientists have already 
begun to describe long Covid as an 
oestrogen-associated autoimmune 
disease, calling for more research 
dedicated to identifying both 
personalised and gender-specific 
long Covid treatments. 

If autoantibodies are consistently 
found in particularly high levels 
in female long Covid patients, 
one approach could be to treat 
them with immunosuppressive 
medications, such as steroids. 

“We need to try and identify the 
underlying causes in each case,” 
says Iwasaki. “That could be one 
approach, while in other cases 
where the problem is a persistent 
Covid-19 infection, you might 
want to treat those patients with 
antivirals. We'll continue to get more 
information on this over the next 
few months.” 

Many hope that the answers 
gleaned from understanding the 
long Covid gender skew could also 
help provide more insights into 
treating other conditions that are 
particularly prevalent in women, 
such as ME/CFS, and even certain 
autoimmune illnesses. 

“A lot of the symptoms being 
experienced by the Covid long 
haulers are very similar to chronic 
fatigue syndrome, fibromyalgia 
and some of these other chronic 
conditions that we don’t fully 
understand,” says Nusbaum. 

“T do think it’s possible that the 
attention now being placed on 
long Covid could help provide 

an insight into that, which would 
be avery welcome benefit.” 
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The networker ~“ , 
AEA 
Big Brother is still watching you — 
and he goes by the name Facebook 
he security guru A Filipino woman 
Bruce Schneier once uses her mobile 
famously observed phone to access 
that “surveillance is the internet in 
the business model Manila. Xinhua/ 
of the internet”. Alamy Live News; 
Like all striking generalisations DPA Picture 
it was slightly too general: it Alliance/Alamy 


was strictly true only if by “the 
internet” you meant the services 
of a certain number of giant tech 
companies, notably those of 
Facebook (including WhatsApp 
and Instagram), Google (including 
YouTube), Twitter and Amazon. 
The trouble is (and this is what 
gave Schneier’s aphorism its force) 
that for a large chunk of networked 
humanity, especially inhabitants 
of poorer countries, these walled 
gardens are indeed what people 
regard as “the internet”. And that’s 
no accident. Although Chinese 
smartphones are pretty cheap 
everywhere, mobile data tends to 
be prohibitively expensive in poor 
countries. So the deal offered by 
western tech companies is that 
data charges are low or zero if you 
access the internet via their apps, 
but expensive if you venture outside 


What ?’m 
reading 


their walled gardens. John N aughton s 
Of all the companies, Facebook recommendations 

was the one that first appreciated 

the potential of this strategy. It Masters and servants 


Between Golem and 
God: The Future of Alis 
a beautifully structured 
essay on the 3 Quarks 
Daily website. 


offered a way of signing up a billion 
new users in hitherto underserved 
parts of the world, thereby reducing 
the digital divide between the global 
north and the south. This meant that 
it could be spun as a philanthropic 
initiative, initially badged as 
internet.org and then as Free Basics. 
The app gave users access to a small 
selection of websites and services 
that were stripped of photos and 
videos and could thus be browsed 
without paying for mobile data. The 
rationale was that Free Basics would 
provide a taster of the internet, 
which would let people see the value 
of being connected. Conveniently, 
though, it also made Facebook the On the mend 
gateway to the internet for these Monopolists 
new users. It was the default setting, Are 


Dressed for all weathers 
How clothing and 
climate change 
kickstarted agriculture 
is the thesis of an 
intriguing Aeon 

esSay by lan Gilligan, 

a prehistorian at 
the University of 
Sydney. 


as it were, in an online world where Winning 
most people never change defaults the Repair 
and so functioned as a gateway drug Warsisa 
for online addiction. terrific blog 
Rather to Facebook’s surprise, post by Cory 
Free Basics was not universally Doctorow 
welcomed in some of its target (right) on the 
territories. The most vocal importance 
opposition came in India, the most of the “right 
important market outside of the to repair” 
west, where ungrateful critics our own 
perceived it an example of “digital equipment. 


colonialism” and it was eventually 
blocked by the country’s telecoms 


regulator on the grounds that 
it violated the principle of net 
neutrality by explicitly favouring 
some kinds of online content while 
effectively blocking others. Beyond 
India, however, Free Basics seems 
to be thriving, being used by “up to 
100 million” people in 65 countries, 
including 28 in Africa. 
Last May, Facebook launched 
a kind of Free Basics 2.0 called 
Discover. It’s a mobile app that 
can be used to browse any website 
using a daily balance of free data 
from participating mobile network 
partners. Effectively, it strips out 
all website content that’s data- 
intensive (images, video, audio) 
and displays a pared-down version 
of the site. “We’re exploring ways 
to help people stay on the internet 
more consistently,” explains the 
Facebook blurb. “Many internet 
users around the world remain 
under-connected, regularly 
dropping off the internet for 
some period of time when 
they exhaust their data 
balance. Discover is designed 
to help bridge these 
gaps and keep people 
connected until they 
can purchase data 
again.” 
Sounds good, 
eh? But a 
recent study by 
researchers at 
the University of 
California, Irvine, 
on how Discover works 
in the Philippines 
(where it has replaced 
Free Basics) found 
that not all websites 
seemed to be stripped 


for onward viewing. When accessing 
Facebook through Discover, for 
example, it wasn’t stripped much 

— just 4% of images were removed 
from Instagram, compared with 
more than 65% of images on other 
popular sites such as YouTube and 
e-commerce platform Shopee. 

The inference was that Discover 
rendered Facebook’s own services 
far more functional than those of its 
competitors. Charged with this, the 
company blamed a “technical error” 
that had since been resolved. 

Maybe it has, but it might not be 
wise to trust what Facebook has to 
say on questions such as this. It’s 
not that long ago, for example, that 
it offered its users Onavo Protect, a 
free virtual private network (VPN) 
app that would protect their privacy. 
The company is now being sued 
by Australia’s competition and 
consumer commission (ACCC) for 
using Onavo to allegedly spy on 
users. “Through Onavo Protect,” 
said the regulator, “Facebook was 
collecting and using the very detailed 
and valuable personal activity data of 
thousands of Australian consumers 
for its own commercial purposes, 
which we believe is completely 
contrary to the promise of 
protection, secrecy and privacy that 
was central to Facebook’s promotion 
of this app.” Facebook responded 
that it was “always clear about the 
information we collect and how it 
is used”, that it had cooperated with 
the ACCC’s investigation and that it 
“will continue to defend” its position 
in response to the regulator’s filing. 

You get the point? Maybe 
surveillance isn’t the only business 
model of the internet. Hypocrisy 
runs it a close second. 
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| Neuroscience 


David 
Eagleman 


The neuroscientist, 
broadcaster and author 
talks to 

about the evolution of 
the brain, the mystery of 
consciousnesss, and why 
the next generation will 
be much smarter than us 


David Eagleman, 50, is an American 
neuroscientist, bestselling author 
and presenter of the BBC series The 
Brain, as well as co-founder and 
chief executive officer of Neosensory, 
which develops devices for sensory 
substitution. His area of speciality 

is brain plasticity, and that is the 
subject of his new book Livewired, 
which examines how experience 
refashions the brain, and shows that 
it is a much more adaptable organ 
than previously thought. 


For the past half-century or more the 
brain has been spoken of in terms of a 
computer. What are the biggest flaws 
with that particular model? 

It’s avery seductive comparison. But 
in fact, what we’re looking at is three 
pounds of material in our skulls that 
is essentially a very alien kind of 
material to us. It doesn’t write down 
memories, the way we think of a 
computer doing it. And it is capable 
of figuring out its own culture and 
identity and making leaps into the 
unknown. I’m here in Silicon Valley. 
Everything we talk about is hardware 
and software. But what’s happening 
in the brain is what I call livewire, 
where you have 86bn neurons, each 
with 10,000 connections, and they 
are constantly reconfiguring every 
second of your life. Even by the time 
you get to the end of this paragraph, 
you'll be a slightly different person 
than you were at the beginning. 


In what way does the working of 

the brain resemble drug dealers in 
Albuquerque? 

It’s that the brain can accomplish 
remarkable things without any 
top-down control. If a child has half 
their brain removed in surgery, the 
functions of the brain will rewire 
themselves on to the remaining real 
estate. And so I use this example 

of drug dealers to point out that if 
suddenly in Albuquerque, where 

I happened to grow up, there was 

a terrific earthquake, and half the 
territory was lost, the drug dealers 
would rearrange themselves to 
control the remaining territory. It’s 
because each one has competition 
with his neighbours and they fight 
over whatever territory exists, as 
opposed to a top-down council 
meeting where the territory is 
distributed. And that’s really the way 
to understand the brain. It’s made up 
of billions of neurons, each of which 
is competing for its own territory. 


One of the great mysteries of the 
brain is the purpose of dreams. And 
you propose a kind of defensive 
theory about how the brain responds 
to darkness. 

One of the big surprises of 
neuroscience was to understand 
how rapidly these takeovers can 
happen. If you blindfold somebody 
for an hour, you can start to 

see changes where touch and 
hearing will start taking over the 
visual parts of the brain. So what 

I realised is, because the planet 
rotates into darkness, the visual 
system alone is at a disadvantage, 
which is to say, you can still smell 
and hear and touch and taste in 
the dark, but you can’t see any 
more. I realised this puts the visual 
system in danger of getting taken 
over every night. And dreams are 
the brain’s way of defending that 
territory. About every 90 minutes 


a great deal of random activity is 
smashed into the visual system. 
And because that’s our visual 
system, we experience it as a 
dream, we experience it visually. 
Evolutionarily, this is our way of 
defending ourselves against visual 
system takeover when the planet 
moves into darkness. 


Another mystery is consciousness. 
Do you think we are close to 
understanding what consciousness 
is and how it’s created? 

There’s a great deal of 

debate about how to define 


consciousness, but we are 
essentially talking about the thing 
that flickers to life when you wake 
up in the morning. But as far as 
understanding why it happens, 

I don’t know that we’re much 
closer than we’ve ever been. It’s 
different from other scientific 
conundrums in that what we’re 
asking is, how do you take physical 
pieces and parts and translate 
that into private, subjective 
experience, like the redness of 
red, or the pain of pain or the 
smell of cinnamon? And so not 
only do we not have a theory, but 
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waves during 
REM sleep: 
‘Dreams are our 
way of defending 
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visual system 
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into darkness,’ 
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we don’t really know what such a 
theory would look like that would 
explain our experience in physical 
or mathematical terms. 


You predict that in the future we'll 
be able to glean the details of a 
person’s life from their brains. 
What would that mean in terms 
of personal privacy and liberty? 
Oh, yeah, it’s going to be a brave 
new world. Maybe in 100 years, 
maybe 500, but it’ll certainly 
happen. Because what we’re 
looking at is a physical system 
that gets changed and adjusted 
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based on your experiences. 
What’s going on with the brain 

is the most complex system 
we've ever come across in our 
universe but fundamentally it’s 
physical pieces and parts and, as 
our computational capacities are 
becoming so extraordinary now, 
it’s just a countdown until we get 
there. Do we get to keep our inner 
thoughts private? Almost certainly 
we will. You can’t stick somebody 
in a scanner and try to ask them 
particular kinds of questions. But 
again, this will happen after our 
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There’s an 
expression in 
neurosurgery: 
when the air hits 
your brain, it’s 
never the same 


lifetime, so it’s something for the 
next generations to struggle with. 


Do you think in the future that 

we'll be able to communicate just 

by thinking? 

Communication is a multi-step 
process. And so in answering your 
questions, I have many, many 
thoughts. And I’m getting it down 
to something that I can say that 
will communicate clearly what I 
intend. But if you were to just read 
my thoughts and say, “OK, give me 
the answer,” it would be a jumble of 
half-sentences and words and some 
random thought, like, Oh, my coffee 
is spilling. It’s like you wouldn’t 
want to read somebody’s book 

that hasn’t been polished by them 
over many iterations, but instead is 
burped out of their brain. 


What are your views on Elon Musk’s 
Neuralink enterprise, which is 
developing implantable brain-machine 
interfaces? 

There’s nothing new about it insofar 
as neuroscientists have been putting 
electrodes in people’s brains for at 
least 60 years now. The advance is 
in his technology, which is making 
the electrodes denser and also 
wireless, although even that part’s 
not new. I think it will be very 


useful in certain disease states, for 
example, epilepsy and depression, 
to be able to put electrodes directly 
in there and monitor and put 
activity in. But the mythology of 
Neuralink is that this is something 
we can all use to interface faster 
with our cellphones. I’d certainly 
like to text 50% faster, but am I 
going to get an open-head surgery? 
No, because there’s an expression 
in neurosurgery: when the air hits 
your brain, it’s never the same. 


You didn’t start out academically in 
neuroscience. What led you there? 

I majored in British and American 
literature. And that was my first love. 
But I got hooked on neuroscience 
because I took a number of 
philosophy courses. I found that 
we'd constantly get stuck in some 
philosophical conundrum. We’d spin 
ourselves into a quagmire and not 
be able to get out. And I thought, 
Wow, if we could understand the 
perceptual machinery by which we 
view the world, maybe we’d have 

a shot at answering some of these 
questions and actually making 
progress. When I finally discovered 
neuroscience, I read every book in 
the college library on the brain — 
there weren’t that many at the time 
— and I just never looked back. 
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How can we maximise our brain 
power, and what do you do to 

switch off? 

There’s this myth that we only 

use 10% of our brain that, of 
course, is not true. We’re using 
100% of our brain all the time. 

But the way information can be 
digested and fed to the brain can 
be very different. I think the next 
generation is going to be much 
smarter than we are. I have two 
small kids, and any time they want 
to know something, they ask Alexa 
or Google Home, and they get the 
answer right in the context of their 
curiosity. This is a big deal, because 
the brain is most flexible when it is 
curious about something and gets 
the answer. Regarding switching 
off, I never take any downtime 

and I don’t want to. I have a very 
clear sense of time pressure to do 
the next things. I hope I don’t die 
young, but I certainly act as though 
that is a possibility. One always has 
to be prepared to say goodbye, so 
I’m just trying to get everything 
done before that time. 


Livewired by David Eagleman is 
published by Canongate (£9.99). 
To order a copy for £9.29 go to 
guardianbookshop.com. Delivery 
charges may apply 
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much to say 
before I go 


Oscar-winner Anthony Hopkins tackles the 
script’s wordiness with aplomb but this study 
of dementia remains somewhat stagey 


BELOW 
Olivia Colman and Anthony 
Hopkins in The Father. 
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Mark 
Kermode 
The Father 


(96 mins, 12A) Directed by Florian 
Zeller, starring Anthony Hopkins, 
Olivia Colman, Olivia Williams 


This year’s Oscars closed on an 
unexpectedly awkward note when 
the award for best actor, which had 
been moved to the very end of the 
ceremony, went not to Chadwick 
Boseman (who the bookies had 
tipped as a posthumous favourite) 
but to an absent Anthony Hopkins. 
Yet despite predictions to the 
contrary, no one should have been 
surprised by Hopkins’s win, since 
his performance in this highly 
praised stage-to-screen melodrama 
is pure Oscar-bait: showy, wordy 
and worthy. 

Hopkins plays Anthony, father 


of doting daughter Anne (Olivia 
Colman), who is struggling to 
manage her dad’s dementia. When 
we first meet Anthony, he has 

just seen off a carer, calling her a 
“little bitch” and suspecting her 

of stealing his watch, the subject 
of a fretful, forgetful obsession. 
Anthony also accuses Anne of 
wanting to get him out of his flat, 
so that she can take it for herself. 
But as he moves from room to 
room, it gradually becomes clear 
that past, present and future 

are colliding, that events from 
different periods of Anthony’s life, 
in different settings, are coexisting 
within his immediate experience of 
the “present”. 

Identities are similarly fluid, with 
single characters played by several 
actors, representing Anthony’s 
growing confusion over who 
people are and how they relate to 
him. Thus, Mark Gatiss and Rufus 
Sewell perform mirrored lines as 
interchangeable (and sometimes 


hostile) male figures; Olivia Colman 
and Olivia Williams overlap as they 
buy and prepare a chicken dinner; 
and Imogen Poots plays a new carer 
who reminds Anthony of Lucy, 
the absent daughter whose name 
provokes worried stares and hurt 
glances from those around him. 
Director Florian Zeller’s award- 
winning source play, Le Pére, was 
previously adapted for the screen 
as Floride, an altogether more 
whimsical 2015 French film starring 
Jean Rochefort. But whereas film- 
maker Philippe Le Guay opened 
up the confined canvas of the 
play, Zeller and his Oscar-winning 
co-writer Christopher Hampton 
(who had previously written a 
French-to-English stage translation 
of Le Pére) instead highlight the 
claustrophobia and “mystery” 
of Anthony’s first-person world, 
trapping him within labyrinthine 
rooms and corridors, like the 
leading characters of Michael 
Haneke’s Amour. 


A Year in Art: 
Australia, 
1992, reviewed 
page 30 
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Huge plaudits are due to 
production designer Peter Francis, 
whose subtly reconfigured sets 
disorient the viewer, matching 
Anthony’s increasingly bewildered 
experience. Yet despite the 
effectiveness of this cinematic 
device, The Father (which is Zeller’s 
directorial feature debut) still retains 
a whiff of staginess, occasionally 
invoking the spectre of Roman 
Polanski’s inert stage-to-screen 
stodge Carnage. 

Part of the problem is the 
performative wordiness of Hopkins’s 
role, which, despite Zeller’s “no 
acting required” mantra, calls for 
long torrents of monologue-like 
thought, interspersed by bursts of 
out-of-context laughter and middle- 
distance gazing. He handles the gear 
shifts with enthusiasm and aplomb, 
but when Anthony finally breaks 
down, there’s little of the restrained 
cumulative power of a comparable 
scene from Richard Attenborough’s 
screen adaptation of Shadowlands. 
Hopkins may have won Oscars for 
The Father and for his pantomime- 
inflected performance as Hannibal 
Lecter in Silence of the Lambs, but 
it’s in the rigorous understatement 
of films such as The Remains of the 
Day that his true brilliance shines 
through. 

It has become something of a 
screen cliche that characters with 
dementia are interesting only if 
their minds were once “exceptional”. 


The sets are subtly 
reconfigured to 
disorient the viewer, 
matching Anthony's 
bewilderment 


Just as Julianne Moore bagged an 
Oscar playing a celebrated academic 
with early-onset Alzheimer’s in 
Still Alice, much is made here of 
Anthony’s love of opera and the 
range of his knowledge, as if the 
height from which he has fallen 
somehow makes his illness more 
tragic. Yet neither of these awards- 
feted productions comes close to 
matching Natalie Erika James’s 
underrated Australian masterpiece 
Relic, a heartbreaking horror film 
that features the best (and most 
affecting) screen depiction of 
Alzheimer’s I have ever seen. 

Elsewhere, dripping taps and 
refractive prisms (into which 
Colman stares pointedly) offer 
somewhat clunky visual metaphors, 
capped off by the fragmented face 
of a vast Igor Mitoraj sculpture, 
driving the point home. For all its 
apparent structural complexities, 
The Father is not quite as 
mysterious as its creators would 
have us believe. 


Wendy 
Ide : 


Nobody 

(92 mins, 15) Directed by Ilya 
Naishuller; starring Bob Odenkirk, 
Aleksey Serebryakov, Connie Nielsen 


Bob Odenkirk, best known for 
playing a gutter lawyer in Better 
Call Saul, is not the first name 
that springs to mind to claim 

the aggrieved everyman action 
slot recently vacated by Liam 
Neeson. But from the opening 
shot — battered face cross-hatched 
with scratches, shackled hands 
effortlessly snapping open a Zippo 
lighter — the question is not the 
casting, but what took Hollywood 
so long to weaponise the ineffable 
coolness of Odenkirk. 

He plays Hutch Mansell, a 
sad-sack number-cruncher at his 
father-in-law’s factory and husband 
adrift from his distant wife (Connie 
Nielsen). Snappy editing gives a 
flick-book summary of the daily 
disappointments of Hutch’s life and 
Russian director Ilya Naishuller 
combines a showily kinetic verve 
with a crackle of wry humour. 

When thieves break into his 
home, Hutch chooses de-escalation 
rather than baseball bat retaliation 
— the right thing to do — but he 
feels himself diminished in the eyes 
of his family. The event awakens 
something within him, but it’s the 
realisation that the thieves stole his 
daughter’s kitty-cat bracelet that 
unleashes a long dormant lust for 
justice (deployed with knives, guns, 
grenades, fire extinguishers and 
his pensioner dad, sprung from 
the retirement home and armed to 
the dentures). 

Hutch finds a worthy adversary 
in “connected, funded sociopath” 
Yulian (Aleksey Serebryakov), 

a Russian in a shiny suit that 

looks like it was flayed from a 

live shark. And if this all sounds 

a little John Wick-a-like, that’s 
perhaps to be expected — the films 
share a writer in Derek Kolstad, 
Hollywood’s go-to guy for crazy- 
violent, hyper-adrenalised popcorn 
thrills. It’s a blast. 


Parallel 

(104 mins, 15) Directed by Isaac 
Ezban; starring Aml Ameen, Martin 
Wallstrom, Georgia King 


Four friends find a portal toa 
multitude of parallel, nearly 
identical universes but get 
lodged in numerous plotholes 
that lead precisely nowhere, in 
this sporadically entertaining 
but illogical Canadian sci-fi. 
Leena (Georgia King) uses the 
opportunity to further her artistic 
career; Devin (Aml Ameen) seeks 
a reality in which his father is still 
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‘Ineffably cool’: Bob 
Odenkirk in Nobody. 
MIDDLE LEFT 
Takeshi69 in 69: 
The Saga of Danny 
Hernandez. 
MIDDLE RIGHT 
Georgia King in 
Parallel. 

ABOVE 

Sophie Hawkshaw in 
Ellie & Abbie. 


Universal Pictures, 
Hulu, Para Productions 
BC Inc, Cinema 
Australia 


alive; Noel (Martin Wallstr6m) 
favours a punishing double- 
pronged approach that combines 
corporate espionage and petty 
revenge on alternate versions 

of his enemies. And Josh (Mark 
O’Brien) just wants to get laid. 
Montages, seesawing Dutch tilts 
and profligate overuse of lighting 
gels fail to conceal the fact that the 
film’s writing doesn’t match the 
lure of the central idea. 


69: The Saga of Danny 
Hernandez 

(102 mins, not rated) Directed by 
Vikram Gandhi; featuring Tekashi69 


Danny Hernandez, aka rapper 

and internet troll Tekashi69 aka 
6ix9ine, started life as a damaged 
and fatherless Hispanic kid from 
Brooklyn, driven by a hunger 

for wealth, fame and, most of 

all, a need to be seen at any cost. 
Everything —- from the facial tattoos, 
to the rainbow hair, to the sexually 
explicit videos, to the embrace 

of gang culture - was ultimately 
about provoking a response that 
could be immediately quantified 
in clicks and follows: “clout”. But 
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was the persona 6ix9ine an act 

or a kind of addiction? Was he 

a professional troll — the Katie 
Hopkins of hardcore hip-hop - or a 
genius marketeer? This intriguing 
documentary fails to fully answer 
these questions, but it does shine a 
light on a particularly uneasy aspect 
of internet celebrity. 


Ellie & Abbie (& Ellie’s Dead 
Aunt) 

(82 mins, 15) Directed by Monica 
Zanetti; starring Sophie Hawkshaw, 
Zoe Terakes, Marta Dusseldorp 


It could have been a sweet, gay 
coming-of-age story about a 

girl whose sexual awakening is 
complicated by unwelcome gay 
mentorship from the ghost of 

her lesbian aunt. But there’s a 
disconnect between the naive but 
well-intentioned storytelling and 
the explosive swearing that ensures 
a 15 certificate and places the film 
out of reach of the younger teen 
audience who might, otherwise, 
have been its most receptive. Still, as 
Ellie and Abbie respectively, Sophie 
Hawkshaw and Zoe Terakes make 
light work of a somewhat heavy- 
handed screenplay. 
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Already hailed as a 
classic, razor-sharp 
new comedy Shiva 
Baby joins a long 
tradition of boundary- 
pushing Jewish films 


Guy ry 
Lodge | 


Earlier this week, the best comedy 
of the year played in cinemas fora 
one-night-only engagement. Missed 
it? Don’t worry: it’s gone straight 

to streaming on Mubi instead. 
Emma Seligman’s Shiva Baby is a 
blunt, salty-sharp blast of inspired 
farce, arriving in the UK ona tide of 
cultish enthusiasm from across the 
Atlantic. There, it’s been hailed as an 
immediate classic of Jewish cinema, 
a subgenre as rich and flavourful in 
its sensibility as Christian faith- 
based films are, well, not. 

A shiva is a Jewish wake, and 
sure enough, Seligman’s film seeks 
out any number of inappropriate 
comic avenues to pursue at a single 
funereal gathering, over the course 
of just 77 wince-filled minutes. 
University student Danielle 
(comedian Rachel Sennott, ina 
wicked breakthrough) is the only 
child of a middle-class New York 
Jewish couple, reluctantly dragged 
to the shiva for a family friend 
she barely remembers. Between 
bagels and murmured condolences, 
she gets her elders’ thoughts on 
everything from her weight (too 
thin) to her college major (too 
trivial) to her bisexuality (verboten, 
particularly with her sometime 
girlfriend also at the event). 


Streaming 


Where bagels dare 


What none of them know is that 
she’s making money on the side 
by offering sexual services to older 
men; when one of them shows up 
at the shiva too, with his wife and 
baby in tow, a classic bedroom- 
farce setup bumps up against more 
modern, abrasive inquiries into 
gender roles, sexual autonomy and 
queer identity. 

Tensely structured but with a 
loose, reckless tongue, Seligman’s 
debut is clearly working on 
intimately familiar turf: her 
characters feel drawn from 
life, not other fictions. These 
anxious wallflowers and neurotic 
matriarchs (spitting out such one- 
liners as “She looks like Gwyneth 
Paltrow on food stamps, and not in 
a good way”) have the ring of truth 
that leads to stereotype, not the 
other way round. 

I felt immediately compelled to 
revisit some of its genre forebears 
— beginning with American-Israeli 
filmmaker Rama Burshtein’s superb 
2012 film Fill the Void (Curzon 
Home Cinema), which shares 


with Seligman’s film a youthful 
female point of view and an artfully 
visualised sense of claustrophobia 
within a community, albeit to 
more solemn effect. Depicting 
the psychological turmoil of 
an 18-year-old girl being 
pressured into marrying 
her late sister’s husband, 
its non-critical view 
of arranged marriage 
prompted much debate 
upon its release, but it’s a 
rare inside view of Orthodox 
Jewish womanhood. 

Last December saw the passing 
of the great Joan Micklin Silver, 
the American filmmaker who 
blazed a trail for an expressly 
Jewish female perspective in the 
industry. While her landmark 1975 
debut, Hester Street, sadly can’t be 
legally streamed in the UK - it’s 
not even easy to find on DVD -— her 
lighter, brighter 1988 film Crossing 
Delancey (Amazon) is more readily 
available. And it’s irresistible, 
probably the quintessential 
Jewish romcom, starring a never- 


better Amy Irving as a sheltered 
bookworm who finds her love 

life split between her intellectual 
aspirations and her grandmother’s 
old-fashioned attempts at 
matriage-broking. 

Rarer are films that present a 
masculine view of such meddling: 
one is the bouncy, sitcom-style 
Netflix film The Awakening of 
Motti Wolkenbruch, in which a 
Swiss-Jewish man’s crush on a 
shiksa falls foul of his mother’s 
plans for him. It’s an agreeable 
bit of schmaltz that nonetheless 
can’t hold a candle to the Coen 
brothers’ definitive comedy of 
Jewish masculinity in crisis: 
their indelible, nightmarish A 
Serious Man (Amazon, starring 
Michael Stuhlbarg, below left), 
about a Minnesota nebbish in 
personal and professional freefall, 
resembles some kind of mad-libs 
collaboration between Philip Roth 

and Franz Kafka. 

A wider spectrum 

of Jewish cinema, 
meanwhile, can be 
sampled at the ever- 
interesting on-demand 
platform service of the 
UK Jewish Film site, 
where selections range 
from lump-in-the-throat 
culture-clash romance The 
Cakemaker to the title-says-it-all 
comedy Oy Vey! My Son is Gay. 
For a more local perspective, 

the BFI Player’s Jewish Britain 

on Film section has a range of 
free-to-watch archival shorts 
and documentaries, offering an 
expansive view of a community 
still under-represented in 

UK cinema. Notwithstanding 
such worthy exceptions as 
Disobedience (BritBox) and Suzie 
Gold (BFI Player), north London’s 
own Shiva Baby awaits. 


Also new on 
streaming and DVD 


Ammonite 

(Lionsgate) 

Given a quiet digital release in March 
and now out on DVD and Blu-ray, this 
exquisitely mounted second feature 
from God's Own Country director 
Francis Lee didn't get the plaudits 

it deserved — particularly for Kate 
Winslet's peak-form performance as 
19th-century palaeontologist Mary 
Anning, whose speculatively queer 
romantic life Lee probes with care 
and grace. With everyone high on 
Winslet again after Mare of Easttown, it 
deserves a second look. 


Godzilla vs. Kong 

(Warner Bros) 

Adam Wingard's big, cheerfully dumb 
showdown is getting a belated cinema 
release after also going the digital route 
in spring — and yes, its lurid, single- 
minded theatre of destruction does 
merit blown-up screen treatment. 
But with it coming out on DVD and 
non-premium VOD , it's equally suited 
to scream-along-at-the-screen sofa 
viewing with a favourite takeaway. 


Made in Italy 

(Lionsgate) 

If you really are yearning for the 
continental holiday that's out of bounds 
to most of us this year, | suppose James 
D'Arcy's Tuscan-set, cannoli-weight 
diversion might provide some faint 
balm. Still, its utterly inconsequential 
tale of a father and son (Liam Neeson 
and real-life junior Micheal Richardson) 
bonding and each finding romantic 
renewal abroad is an awfully anaemic 
pretext for landscape porn. 


Merrily We Go to Hell 

(Criterion Collection) 

Back in 1932, the very title of this 
champagne-fuelled marital comedy 
from trailblazing director Dorothy 
Arzner was a point of scandal. Its study 
of aparty couple with an open marriage 
is still striking for its forward-thinking 
sexual politics and class critique —a 
quintessential example of Hollywood's 
pre-Code progressiveness. 
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Stay on the front foot 


Coverall the action, on and off the pitch, in our Football Weekly 
podcast. Hear Max Rushden and the pod squad discuss everything 
from post-match analysis and deeper dives into the biggest topics 
in football, to the etiquette of wearing boots in bed. 
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Apple Podcasts 
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Ghosts in 
the machine 


The recently deceased confront bureaucracy 
and memory, while a murdered man’s spirit 
inspires his twin sister to take on the system 


Susannah 
Clapp 


After Life 
Dorfman, London; until 7 August 


The Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars 

Theatre Royal Stratford East, London; 
until 19 June 


Here are ghosts bringing vitality 
to the stage. After Life may have a 
cast of dead characters but there 

is nothing spectral about it. Jack 
Thorne’s adaptation of Hirokazu 
Kore-eda’s 1998 film makes a vivid 
case for the unexpected intensity of 
those moments - some humdrum, 
some almost overlooked — which 
memory floods with lingering 
significance. 

Bunny Christie’s design makes 
an imposing place of the small 
Dorfman, walling in the action with 
amass of grey filing cabinets. Here 
the recently dead gather; here they 
are instructed by a team of guides 
to choose one memory which they 
will inhabit for eternity. The guides 
— themselves uneasy presences — 
cajole the taciturn and tease out 
details of each recollection. They are 
not there to judge or censor. They 
are seeking not the loftiest or most 
extreme moment, but the one in 
which each character was most fully 
her or himself. A boy remembers 
steering a plane through cotton- 
wool clouds, an elderly man looks 
back on sharing a packed lunch 
with his wife on a park bench, a 
woman describes the red shoes 


she wore when as a teenager she 
danced with a beloved brother. Luke 
Thallon, as a bureaucrat on the 
point of breakdown, is exceptional; 
as is June Watson, slowly moving 
from despair to delight. 

Each memory is recreated for the 
pleasure of its central character. 
As Neil Austin’s sombre lighting 
breaks into a smile, there are 
balloons and splashes of bright 
colours: it would be easy to begin 
to think of the whole show as a 
metaphor for theatre-making. It 
is more far-reaching. True, Jeremy 
Herrin’s lively production gains 
from having a live audience: 
picking your own memory - as 
all audiences will find themselves 
doing — is enhanced by hearing 
others chewing over their choices. 
Yet the main delight is more direct: 
in scolding times, it is exhilarating 
to see human lives simply valued 
rather than assessed. 

It was clever of Christie to 
approach Thorne with the idea 
of adapting the film (the two of 
them and Herrin are credited 
with the “concept” of the show); 
the dramatist brings an unusual 
conjunction of interests to his 
version. He has a feeling for eerie 
extensions of life, as he proved in 
his terrific vampiric Let the Right 
One In, but he is also intrigued 
by the workings of bureaucracy; 
he has spoken of his boyhood 
fascination with the arrangements 
of his father’s town planning office 
and said that he thinks of this After 
Life as transplanted from Japan to 
Reading. He does not imitate the 
movie’s exquisite, patient closeups 
but conjures up something of 


66 


She seems not so 
much to respond to 
music as to be hit by 
the notes that spark 
off her muscles 


its strange, transfixing mixture: 
like a Covid dream, in which 
otherworldliness is subject to 
anxious administrators. 

The ghost in Dipo Baruwa- 
Etti’s The Sun, the Moon, 
and the Stars is that of 
a young black man 
stabbed to death by {’ 
white youths: a few 
more of the latter 
and they would be / 
what Robert Jenrick j 
would call “a baying 
mob”. The dead man | 
is seen only by his 
twin sister: alone on 
stage, Kibong Tanji 
ventriloquises the 
story of his murder 
and the court case 
that follows. Seeking 


Short 


The Girl Next Door 
Stephen Joseph theatre, 
Scarborough; until 3 July 


If the title leads you to expect hallmark 
Alan Ayckbourn split set and inventive 
staging, then his 85th full-length play 
will not disappoint. The action takes 
place in the kitchens and gardens of two 
homes ina north London terrace. As so 
often with Ayckbourn, there's a twist. At 
No 15, sixtysomething brother and sister 
Rob and Alex are enduring lockdown in 


2020. At No 17, twentysomething Lily 
is hoping her children are all right and 
waiting to hear news of her husband, Alf, 
whois overseas; here, the year is 1942. 
In both houses, the date is 5 August. 
How can this be? “A tear in the fabric of 
the space-time continuum," explains 
out-of-work actor Rob to Lily, his 
expertise based on playing bit parts in 
episodes of Doctor Who and Star Trek. 
The situation gives rise to comedy 
and pathos. Comedy is sparked by the 
contrasts of past and present, both 


TONY BARTHOLOMEW/ TURNSTONE MEDIA 


Terrific’: Bill Champion and Naomi 
Petersen in The Girl Next Door. 


practical (Lily's reaction to Rob's kitchen 
appliances, for instance) and societal 
(the roles of men and women at home 
and at work). The pathos springs from 
the fact that the characters on either 
side of the time divide are equally 
helpless in the face of world events; love 
and mutual acceptance are what see 
them through. Unusually for Ayckbourn, 
the plot is worked more through 
dialogue rather than via the clashing 
needs and preoccupations of the 
characters. Consequently, then-and- 


LEFT 
‘Exceptional’: 
Luke Thallon, 
as a bureaucrat 
on the point of 
breakdown in 
After Life. Johan 
Persson 


BELOW 
‘Never still’: 
Kibong Tanji 
in The Sun, the 
Moon, and the 
Stars. 


revenge, she goes on the attack. 

Trapped in Peter McKintosh’s 
fine box design — hard-edged, made 
golden and finally starry by Oliver 
Fenwick’s lighting — Tanji rages. At 
the killers and their relatives. At her 
brother’s white girlfriend, whom 
she accuses of not intervening at 
his murder. She turns on her own 
friends. She ricochets from one 
target to another. 

Her story is inconsistent, and the 
telling repetitive and sometimes 
grandiose: the evening would be 
helped by a tuck of 15 minutes. Yet 
the fractures are not just lapses. She 
is deranged by sorrow - or what is 
now more commonly called grief. 
She is not always going to make 
sense. 

Tanji makes this chaos powerful. 
I have never seen anyone shoulder 
a story across the stage in the way 
she does in Nadia Fall’s restless 
production. Without turning her 
movements into a dance, Tanji 
is never still: she twists with 
her feelings. Touching down 
for a second, she’ll take off on 

one foot; her arms jabbing 
\ accusingly. She seems 
not so much to respond 
to music as to be hit by 
} notes that spark off 
» her muscles. Before 
becoming an actor (and 
a mezzo-soprano) she 
\ was a professional 
‘ swimmer: it is as if 
she is used to moving 
in an element which 
is not air. Which could 
be seen as a metaphor 
for moving through a 
hostile world. 


now sexist attitudes sometimes feel like 
cliches — demonstrations rather than 
dramatisations of contrasts. 
Ayckbourn's direction is, as always, 
sheer genius. Set (Kevin Jenkins), 
lighting Jason Taylor) and sound 
(Ayckbourn, with Paul Stear) are 
as witty as they are effective. The 
ensemble is terrific, individually and 
collectively — special mention to Bill 
Champion and Naomi Petersen, Rob and 
Lily respectively. The message — all you 
need is love — is timeless. Clare Brennan 
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An exhibition focusing on the 200-year 
battle for indigenous land rights in Australia, 
and the dark legacy of colonialism, is both 
devastating and richly rewarding 


Laura aC 


Cumming 


rus 


A Year in Art: Australia, 1992 


Tate Modern, London 


Australia was founded ona 
Saturday, according to Algernon 
Talmage’s ludicrous painting of the 
scene. Assorted British officers raise 
their beer mugs to the union jack, 
hoisted above the gum trees: cheers! 
It could be any old cup final, except 
that this is Sydney Cove in 1788. 
The other side of the story at Tate 
Modern appears, very aptly, on the 
opposite wall. Gordon Bennett’s 
Possession Island (Abstraction) 
reprises this colonial triumphalism, 
complete with Captain Cook 
and flag, but in stippled dots 
reminiscent of both pointillism and 
Indigenous Australian painting. 
At the heart of the picture is a 
kind of suprematist abstraction 
- red, black and yellow (colours 
of the Indigenous Australian flag) 
— obscuring the ghost of a black 
man holding up the drinks tray. 
Black footprints appear among 
the undergrowth. Bennett versus 
Talmage: what a pictorial standoff. 
This excellent new show is 
emphatically political. Its focus is the 
agonising debate over Indigenous 
Australian land rights, before and 
after the high court’s epochal 1992 
Mabo decision. Eddie Koiki Mabo’s 
family had lived on the Straits island 
of Mer for at least 17 generations 
when the government tried to seize 
the land. He spent the last decade 
of his life challenging the doctrine 
of terra nullius — land belonging to 
nobody - upon which the British had 
justified the original colonisation. 
Mabo’s drawings of Mer were 
crucial evidence and here they 
are: all the plants, trees and 
neighbourly “portions” marked out, 
somewhere between landscape 
and map. Indigenous Australians 
do not recognise conventional land 
ownership, we’re told, only that 
the Earth is the living basis for all 
human existence. And for its repose; 
Mabo died only months before his 
challenge succeeded. He is buried on 
that tiny island shaped like a dugong. 
Land is so variously depicted at 
Tate Modern. In Dale Harding’s 
The Leap, the red earth is literally 


blown on to the canvas. The title 
refers to the death of a 19th-century 
Indigenous Australian woman in 
Mackay, leaping from a cliff to avoid 
the Queensland police. Harding’s 
image is both entirely abstract and 
yet also figurative, to some extent, 
conjuring an aerial view of the 

land. Which is true, too, of much 
Indigenous Australian art. 

There are paintings here by Emily 
Kame Kngwarreye, a renowned 
elder from the Utopia region of 
the Northern Territory, who only 
began using acrylic paint in her 
70s. Desert dabs of red and ochre, 
alternating with a maizy gold and 
the blue-green of eucalyptus, take 
you immediately into the dazzling 
land. Here and there, pale skeins 
of cream and grey wind through 
the surface. For western eyes, 
accustomed to abstraction, it is 
hard to comprehend their physical 
significance to the indigenous 
people: yam roots elaborating 
beneath the soil; the dusty tracks of 
passing emu. 

Land beneath your feet, wide sky 
above... they are evoked in video, 
painting and print. The dark and 
knotted photographs of Tracey 
Moffatt, Australia’s representative 
at the 2017 Venice Biennale, are 
even called Up in the Sky. Visions 
of a post-industrial outback, with 
tin shacks, concrete sidings and 
burnt-out cars, these shots are like 
the stills from an overwhelming 
Pasolini film whose narrative is 
oblique or withheld. 

A group of white nuns holds an 
Indigenous Australian baby aloft 
in the blazing sky. An Indigenous 
child wanders among entirely 
white townsfolk. In one scene, 
three generations of villagers stand 
sentinel in a dusty street, staring in 
fearful opposition at the camera. All 
the dark-skinned girls are dressed 
in long white frocks — a fierce 
pastiche of Picnic at Hanging Rock. 

Or so it seems, until you come 
upon a devastating film by Peter 
Kennedy and John Hughes. On 
Sacred Land, 1983-1984 is a 
montage of archive footage that 
shows, inter alia, Indigenous 
children being drilled to march like 
British soldiers, round and round 
in pointless circles; missionaries 
teaching them to skip; Indigenous 
Australians shackled in heavy 
neck rings. And there, within 
these vicious circles, is a film of 


d nightmares 


CLOCKWISE FROM 
ABOVE 

Tracey Moffatt, No 

title, from her series of 
lithographs Up in the Sky, 
1997, 

Emily Kame Kngwarreye, 
Untitled, 1989. 

Gordon Bennett 
Possession Island 
(Abstraction) 1991. 
Buluwana, Female 
Ancestor, 1989, by John 
Mawurndjul. 
Tate/Tracey Moffatt, 

Tate (Joe Humphreys and 
Oliver Cowling), 

Estate of Gordon Bennett, 
Jessica Maurer/courtesy 
Museum of Contemporary 
Art Australia 


dark-skinned girls being forced to 
dress in long white frocks. This is a 
portrait of the “stolen generation”: 
the Indigenous children taken 
from their parents by government 
agencies and “assimilated” among 
white families, with the aim of 
cleaning up the blood stock. 
“40,000 years of dreaming,” 
runs the old Indigenous Australian 
slogan, “200 years of nightmares.” 
Anyone visiting this show will 
be stopped in their tracks by Judy 
Watson’s collection of etchings: a 
preponderance of aboriginal blood 
(2005). Each print presents a 
very subtly chosen documentary 
fragment steeped in bloody ink. And 
each print tells a different horror: 
the determination of a person’s 
“breed” from the blood in their veins 
~ half-caste, quarter-cast, octoroon 
— as the bureaucracy decides who 
is white enough to vote. Indigenous 
Australians did not get the right to 
vote in Queensland until 1965. 
Occasionally, the art draws too 
close to fact. Helen Johnson’s wall- 
size paintings repeat what is already 
known: that the British introduced 
smallpox and pestilential rabbits 


Dance 
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The whole 
show takes 
you deep into 
land, race and 
history, with 
unforgettable 
immediacy 


gets 


te 


to Australia. And there are not 
many loans; almost everything was 
acquired by Tate Modern with a 
2015 grant from Qantas. However, 
that thrift converts into free entry 
until next spring. And the whole 
show takes you deep into land, 
race and history with unforgettable 
immediacy. The last work is a four- 
screen video installation by Vernon 
Ah Kee, which doesn’t just tell the 
tale of the death in custody of a 
black man at the hands of white 
police on Palm Island, it actually 
orchestrates footage of riots, 
protests, the burning of the police 
house, government statements, 
even the arrival of back-up forces by 
helicopter from the mainland. 

The fate of Mulrunji Doomadgee 
was to die within minutes of his 
arrest for swearing at a policeman 
in 2004. The case is still live. And 
the astonishing feat of all this 
splicing, timing, syncopation and 
sound is to give you the full crisis 
of civil and racial injustice ona 
portion of Australian land in the 
21st century. Sporadically, through 
the smoke, you glimpse the blue sea 
that circles this little paradise. 


Vava 
Vadim! 


Sarah 
Crompton 


Royal Ballet: Balanchine and 
Robbins 


Royal Opera House, London 


British Ballet Charity Gala 
Royal Albert Hall, London, streaming 
from Friday 


Dangerous Liaisons 
Sadler’s Wells, London 


Vadim Muntagirov 
brought thrilling clarity 
and drive to a celebration 
of American ballet 

while Darcey Bussell 
staged an impressive 
showcase of UK talent 


The first time I saw Vadim 
Muntagirov dance was in 2010, 
not long after he had joined 
English National Ballet from the 
Royal Ballet upper school. He was 
Siegfried in Derek Deane’s in-the- 
round version of Swan Lake at 
the Royal Albert Hall and despite 
competition from 60 swans, this 
slim, slightly gawky young man 
was by far the most emotionally 
engaging and interesting thing 
about the evening. 

Since then, like many dance- 
lovers, I’ve tracked his progress, 
watching him as he moved from 
ENB to the Royal Ballet and grew 
into one of the most technically 
assured and classically noble 
dancers working today. His 
performances are always thrilling, 
intelligent and committed, but even 
so, seeing him in Balanchine’s 
Apollo represented a new 
apotheosis. 

This is, of course, perfect, 
because Balanchine’s 1928 
ballet is a representation of a 
young god coming into his , 
birthright by accepting the ! 
gifts of the muses - 
and particularly the 
power of dance. 
It’s a sublimely 
beautiful piece, 
both traditional 
and modern, its 
clean lines and \ b, 
intricate patterns 
retaining their 
capacity to surprise 


Antoinette Brooks-Daw 
as Madame de Tourvel in 


Dangerous Llaisons. 


‘A new apotheosis’: Vadim Muntagirov, 


= —— os 


right, with Mayara Magri, Anna Rose 


O’Sullivan and Yasmine Naghdi in Balanchine’s Apollo. Helen Maybanks 


and satisfy. 

Muntagirov brought absolute 
clarity to each soaring jump and 
skyward reach, but he also found 
a kind of ferocity, a way of making 
Apollo’s journey from birth to 
manhood dramatically engaging. 
He’s a dancer whose modesty and 
care for his art makes him refuse 
roles until he feels he is ready for 
them; on this showing, the repertory 
is now his to command. His muses 
— serene Yasmine Naghdi, lively 
Anna Rose O’Sullivan and joy-filled 
Mayara Magri - rose to his challenge. 

The difference a dancer can 
make was also in evidence in the 
way Natalia Osipova illuminated 
the Tchaikovsky pas de deux with 
verve and startling show-off speed. 
Her broad grin as she attacked its 
complexities transformed a party 
piece into something that felt more 
meant, a tribute (like Apollo) to the 
expressiveness of dance itself. Her 
partner, Reece Clarke, just about 
kept up. 

In the glorious Dances at a 
Gathering, which concluded the bill, 

the choreographer 
«a. Jerome Robbins 


makes explicit the 
. sense of wonder that 


dance can conjure. 
Couples meet and 
part, express love 
and friendship, to the 
sounds of Chopin’s 
piano pieces, played 
magnificently by Robert 
‘ . Clark. William Bracewell 
and Francesca Hayward 
mined the loveliness with 
; BA particular grace; Marianela 
Nufiez and Federico 
Bonelli found a sombre 
quality in their gentle 
duet. 
The current cohort 
4 \ of Royal Ballet dancers 
»” is impressive, but 
that depth of talent is 


» visible across British dance. That 


was part of what Darcey Bussell’s 


# British Ballet Charity Gala set out 


to celebrate, with the simultaneous 
purpose of raising money for the 
eight dance companies taking part 
and the exceptional community 
dance groups they support. Its 
good-heartedness got a little lost 
in the echoing spaces of the Royal 
Albert Hall — it will undoubtedly 
come across better when it is 
streamed from 18 June — but its 
breadth and range impressed. 

Highlights included an incisive 
contribution from Ballet Black 
in Will Tuckett’s intriguing Then 
or Now, with Cira Robinson 
particularly lovely, and a wonderful 
injection of triumphant tutu 
glamour from Momoko Hirata and 
César Morales of Birmingham Royal 
Ballet in a pas de deux from David 
Bintley’s Cinderella. 

Abigail Prudames and Joseph 
Taylor, from Northern Ballet, 
provided a sharply danced and 
deeply melancholy pas de deux 
from Jonathan Watkins’s 1984. 
The same dancers starred as the 
Marquise de Merteuil and Valmont 
in David Nixon’s adaptation of 
Dangerous Liaisons, which arrived 
in London last week, at the same 
time as Nixon announced he 
would be stepping down as artistic 
director of Northern Ballet after 20 
years. He’s very much shaped it in 
a particular image, creating new 
narrative ballets that have won 
them many fans. 

This adaptation of Dangerous 
Liaisons, however, is one I find 
hard to love. It has a certain sense 
of style, but by compressing Pierre 
Choderlos de Laclos’s 18th-century 
epistolary novel into a series of 
fleeting encounters, it loses the 
calibrations of behaviour and 
morality which make the story 
worthwhile in the first place. There 
are a lot of big lifts and swirling 
turns, but it’s gestural rather than 
revealing. The dancers all do their 
best - Antoinette Brooks-Daw is a 
touching Madame de Tourvel, but 
it’s not enough to prevent a slight 
sense of pointlessness descending. 
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Television 


A gruelling bowl 
of porridge 


Sean Bean and Stephen Graham excelled 
in Jimmy McGovern’s prison drama, and 
the mayor of Bristol took centre stage in a 
documentary about the city’s BLM protests 


Euan 
Ferguson 


Time BBC One 


Fred and Rose West: The 
Search for the Victims cs 


Lupin Netflix 


Statue Wars: One Summer in 
Bristol BBC Two 


Sean Bean visibly ages and pales 
throughout the three episodes 
of Time. If you thought Ms 
Winslet was brave, going roughly 
cosmetics-free in Mare of Easttown, 
you have to rise and applaud 
Mr Sean (I’m not going to call 
him Mr Bean): by midway in the 
second episode his face resembled 
tattered papyrus with the hue and 
possibly even the tang of soured 
milk, grubbily rubbed at its many 
creases and folds, as if by ancient 
heedless morons. This personifies 
the triptych skills of television: 
an actor’s talent to inhabit a facial 
mindset; a writer’s talent Jimmy 
McGovern) to feed him the credible 
lines that permit a character’s lurch 
towards despair. And just a damned 
good makeup artist. 

This was a triumph, if at times 


an appallingly hard watch. The 
casting didn’t hurt. Stephen Graham 
(obviously) as the compromised 
warder: but also a largely young 
cast of future stars. Most crucially, 
this starry, primetime vehicle, albeit 
one shot with an air of grim subfusc 
menace, allowed McGovern to ask 
rather large questions. What is jail 
for? Vengeance, or due rule-of-law 
process, or hope of rehabilitation, 
or an indulgence of piety’s sole vice, 
righteousness? As mostly usual, he 
played light with the proscription, 
suggesting and nudging rather 
than indulging in grandstanding 
Message. It’s almost — imagine! 

— as if he thinks of politicians as 
individual people, free, as are we 
all, to bumble about with inherent 
contradictions, and whataboutery, 
and settle on compromises. This 
was awkward, compulsive, searing, 
and will linger long. 

More questions were asked of 
justice in a fine Channel 5 two- 
nighter exploring the legacy of Fred 
and Rose West. Correctly, in The 
Search for the Victims, there was 
much focus on those victims, too 
often reduced to a list in coverage of 
the times, so shaken were much of 
the press at the horrors unfolding 
under Cromwell Street. I was guilty 
of that myself: covered its original 
weeks, returned a decade later. 


‘Awkward, compulsive, 
searing’: Sean Bean, left, and 
Stephen Graham in Time. BBC 


This showed that C5 can now 
do rather excellent, paced, wise, 
documentaries as well as drama, 
but it mainly engendered a feeling 
of sorrow and shab: for Fred and 
Rose’s (ruined, ruinous) lives, for 
their fatal and fated meeting, for the 
unactivated neurons in their brains 
that permitted both to think of a child 
as a tradable, killable receptacle. 

The one thing I am determined 
to take out of these programmes, 
Time included, is vast gratitude for 
this country’s rule of law. There is, 
rightly, now, a greater voice allowed 
for the families of victims to be 
accorded their time in court. But, 
that the kin of a dead child — or press 
outcry, whatever angle it comes 
from — should ever be allowed to sit 
in judgment over sentencing seems 
to me a misreading of dispassionate 
justice which would please 
medieval pinheads. 

Like scratching your naked 
nethers while cooking with chilli, 
it can be instructive if unappealing 
to on occasion reread one’s own 
reviews. And I honestly can’t discern, 
in hindsight, why I raved at the 
time about the first series of Lupin. 
The second, conclusive, series, 
an overhasty wrap-up purely in 
Netflix’s response to its popularity, 
makes it sadly obvious that this 
was, at heart, little more than a 
potboiler of derring-do and cunning 
disguise, Rider Haggard or Buchan 


RIGHT 

Omar Sy, right, 
‘splendid again’ 
but let down by 
poor script and 
plot in the second 
series of Lupin. 
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This starry, 
primetime 
vehicle 
allowed 
McGovern 
to ask 
rather large 
questions, 
such as 
what is jail 
for? 


all gussied up to pretend to have 
modern relevance, and equally to 
pretend to have broad appeal beyond 
teenagers. It was enjoyable enough, 
and Omar Sy splendid again, but 
not a patch on the first, which had 
tension and threat and was just the 
ticket for lockdown mindlessness; 
that opening series pulled off the 
trick, like the music of Ed Sheeran, of 
seeming better than it actually was. 
Better by far for the bean-counters 
to have waited for a year until the 
scripters caught up and 
remembered it might 
be an idea to offer 
professional (or even 
satisfactory) script, 
plot or resolution. 
Achance missed, 
through urgent 
greed: that character 
could have run and run. 
Statue Wars, a nicely 
understated one-off hour’s 
documentary on Bristol’s culture 
conflict of 2020, managed to 
elucidate, telling all sides of the story 
without actively inflaming any issue; 
a neat trick on a filigree tightrope. 
Part of this successful tone was set, 
surely, by the very personality in the 
spotlight. Marvin Rees (above, inset) 
was the first directly elected black 
mayor of any European city, and 
found himself last year slap-centre 
of the post-George Floyd toppling of 
the Colston statue. 


He was under fusillades from 
all sides. BLM and other activists 
sneered because, they argued, 
in his elected capacity he should 
have acted far earlier regarding 
the statue’s removal; other voices 
were calling for its immediate 
resurrection, the more demented 
among them also just not much 
liking Marvin because he was black. 
I have to say, he strode a damnably 
impressive line between pillar 
and post, slings and arrows, with 
just the right mix of charm and 
air of command, whether giving 
nuanced interviews worldwide 
in the days immediately post- 
toppling, or negotiating reaction to 
the overnight appearance of Marc 
Quinn’s celebratory replacement, 
of activist Jen Reid. He got that one 
arguably right, leaving it overnight 
then sending in council workers; 
courteously thanking Quinn for his 
temporary contribution. And billing 
him roundly for its removal. 

Any anger and contempt bubble 
at an impressively low level in this 
man, and it is testament to him and 
other colleagues that Bristol didn’t 
explode with even more alarming 
consequences. It actually renewed 
my faith in local democracy, and 
stewardship of a city sprawl which 
sells itself often as delightfully 
bohemian and creative, but within 
which remains toxic sludge-pockets 
of resentment and counter- 
resentment. Yet he retains a capacity 
for scorn, as we saw when he 
_ (gracefully) resisted demands 

that the city apologise for 
any and every link with its 
past. “What, so I should 
. stand up, before a bunch 
’ of white progressive 
activists, and apologise 


4 


for slavery?” He was able to 


, laugh too as he recalled the 


recent daubs on the pavement 
outside his family house: Marvin 
Must Die. “One of my neighbours 
said they’d missed a ‘t’ off the end” 

I appreciate that this programme, 
co-exec-produced by David Olusoga, 
painted Rees in a favourable light, 
but it’s entirely possible that this 
is because it’s the way the light 
actually falls on him. 

It is with a heavy heart that I have 
to drop in the fact that this is my 
final TV column after six rewarding 
years; indeed my final time officially 
on the paper. I’d like to thank the 
many colleagues who, in these 
years as writer, columnist, editor, 
have stuffed my life with friendship 
and advice, or at least topped up 
my glass. The best know who they 
are. And immense gratitude too 
to readers, many of whom have 
on occasion been unaccountably 
kind. It’s been a blast, generally: a 
quarter-century and more being 
paid to Observe around the world, 
and a privilege to join a phenomenal 
critics’ section in later days. I retain 
the hope to darken your doors in 
some future issues; but thank you 
all for listening. 


Audio 


Podcasts & radio 
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Three complete 
podcast series 
to binge on 


Coming in From the Cold 
play.acast.com/ 


Winner of gold and silver at 
the Arias awards, inthe best 
sports show and best factual 
categories, this six-part 
series from TalkSport about 
black and mixed-race players 
in British football celebrates 
their presence since the very 
start of the beautiful game. 
Great contributors (the always 
excellent John Barnes, plus 
Andy Cole, lan Wright, Gareth 
Southgate and more) and 

a top soundtrack make this 
an essential listen. Jessica 
Creighton presents well and 
intelligent interviews reveal 
the extent to which brilliant 
black British players have been 
overlooked or stereotyped 
due to racial prejudice. Perfect 
for anyone into football, but 
especially teenagers. 


A Life in Music 
BBC Sounds 


A Radio 4 four-parter that 
finished a few days ago, A Life 
in Musicis presented by music 
journalist Jude Rogers. It’s a 
delight, beautifully produced 
and written, taking us from 
Rogers's early years to how she 
might incorporate music into 
her late years (she's in her 40s). 
From the very first episode, 


where we hear her singing, aged 


five (with a gorgeous Welsh 
accent), this is an intelligent and 
sensitive examination of how 
music helps us access the joys 
and disasters of who we are 
and where we fit into the world. 
“Music and memory have a 
tight evolutionary link,” says a 


neuroscientist. Music is a portal.” 


Reply All 


gimletmedia.com 


The well-loved, long-established 
tech show is returning after some 


controversy. Co-host PJ Vogt 
and producer/presenter Sruthi 
Pinnamaneni resigned after The 
Test Kitchen, the last Reply All 


mini-series, was pulled after two 


episodes. The series. concerned 
the allegedly toxic atmosphere 
at a New York food magazine 
but led to Reply All employees 
accusing Vogt and Pinnamaneni 
of creating a similar atmosphere 


(it was an odd show even before it 
was ditched). The new presenters 


are Emmanuel Dzotsi and Alex 


Goldman, whose rapport is sweet 


enough and the first show looks 
at Goldman's internet search 
history (shades of “Look! I'ma 


nice guy! No dark history here!”’). 


Embrace the new. MS 


When the army 
closed ranks 


A fresh investigation of the notorious deaths at 
the Deepcut training base uncovered new detail 


Miranda = 
Sawyer F 


ay 


Death at Deepcut Audible 
Originals 


The Disappearance of 
Shergar the Super Horse BBc 
Sounds 


Adults, Almost Radio 4 


Here are two investigative podcast 
series about past crimes. (Yes, I 
know. Bear with.) In the first, Death 
at Deepcut, a deeply serious piece of 
work, journalist Jane MacSorley and 
retired detective Colin Sutton unpick 
the notorious deaths at Deepcut’s 
army training base between 1995 
and 2002. Privates Sean Benton, 
Cheryl James, Geoff Gray and 

James Collinson all died of gunshot 
wounds on separate occasions. 

MacSorley, whose presentation 
has the right amount of fire and 
outrage, has covered this case for 
almost two decades. Sutton used 
to work for Surrey police and was 
put in charge of the investigation 
of Gray’s and Collinson’s deaths, 
until he left for a job in the Met. He’s 
unhappy with what happened after 
he left. In short, they know their 
stuff and during this podcast, they 
uncover a new line of inquiry, plus — 
shockingly — another sudden death 
of a young private, Anthony Bartlett, 
just two months before that of Gray. 
This was quickly deemed a suicide 
by the army, this time by overdose. 
Bartlett’s brother, Steve, a level- 
headed man, ex-army himself, had 
to identify Anthony’s body. “I’ve 
seen death, sudden death. He wasn’t 
clean, if you know what I mean,” 
he says. “There was blood from his 
ears and nose.” 

Perhaps you feel you already 
know about Deepcut: any Private 
Eye reader has been kept informed 
of the appalling way the camp was 
run. But this series brings it all 
home. In the first episode, some 
who were there at the time describe 
violent bullying, sexual assaults, 
“hazing” that involved masked 
men jumping sleeping privates and 
beating them up. Commanding 
officers were involved. Deepcut was 
where young recruits went after 
their first training; several of them 
were still teenagers. 

We learn more, especially during 
episodes five and six. Collinson 


was panicking about money when 
he died; there was extensive loan- 
sharking at the camp, between 
officers and privates, which has 
never been investigated. Very 
occasionally, an army higher-up 
speaks. One was working at 
Deepcut when Leslie Skinner was 
sent to work there. Skinner had a 
previous conviction for exposing 
himself to two young boys. “It was 
beyond belief when we heard that 
Skinner was coming to us... on 
any account he should have been 
thrown out... but we were told to 
take him,” blusters the higher-up. 
And, heartbreakingly, we hear 
from a young private who was 
sexually assaulted by Skinner at 
Deepcut. (Skinner was eventually 
convicted of five counts of sexual 
assault and was jailed for four-and- 
a-half years.) 

Who would want to come up 
against an army that closes ranks, 


Relatives of the soldiers who 
died at the controversial 
Deepcut barracks. PA 


a police force that believes what the 
army tells it and a government that 
wants to draw a line underneath the 
whole mess? Collinson’s mother has 
seen what happened in the inquiries 
into the deaths of Benton, James 
and Gray and has withdrawn her 
request for one into her son’s. She 
can’t face it. A proper public inquiry 
into all of these deaths, plus that of 
Bartlett, is clearly overdue. I hope 
this exemplary, enraging podcast is 
the catalyst. 

If you want a laugh after all that, 
then you might try the other true- 


crime show, about the kidnapping 
of Shergar, winner of the 1981 
Derby. Spoiler: the horse dies. But 
that’s not what’s funny here: the 
joke is in the presenter, Vanilla Ice. 
A show about Shergar, presented by 
rapper Vanilla Ice. If only Shergar 
wasn’t dead. A show about Vanilla 
Ice, presented by Shergar, would 
make just as much sense. 

Ice — real name Rob Van Winkle, 
pub-quiz fans - is not an idiot. An 
enthusiastic, self-aware presenter, 
he cheerfully acknowledges that 
he’s best known for “singin’, dancin’, 
movies and renovating houses... 
like Kirsty Allsopp but with more 
tattoos and a ball cap”. No mention 
of horse racing, you notice. This is 
a many-episoded podcast that will 
tell a story that most know already. 
Whether you join the ride will 
depend on how long you think the 
joke will sustain itself. 

If you want cheering up in 
another way, then Radio 4’s gentle 
Adults, Almost featured various 
17- and 18-year-olds recorded 
over the last year. “Lockdown was 
a relief... 1 had a GSCE Spanish 
oral I hadn’t revised for,” says one, 
Kezia, cheerfully. Oh, they were so 
upbeat, even when they felt down; 
how lovely to hear such natural wit 
and delight in life. Young people, 
hopeful and enthusiastic for the 
future, learning all the time. Like 
those poor Deepcut privates. 


uy 
7 


Explore our 
online culture 
classes 


Browse our full programme at theguardian.com/online-classes 
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Fiona The rest of the past week 
Maddocks belongs to the Philharmonia. Now 
resident at Garsington Opera, they 
accompanied a sparkling, handsome 
new staging of Richard Strauss’s 
Dido’s Ghost Der Rosenkavalier — plenty of visual 
Barbican, London EC2, then touring and physical wit as directed by 
Der Rosenkavalier Bruno Ravella and designed, with 


Garsington Opera, Wormsley; until 
3 July 


Philharmonia/Salonen 
Royal Festival Hall, London SE1 


Errollyn Wallen 
reimagined Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas, while 
the Philharmonia 
sparkled with Strauss 
and bid farewell to 
Esa-Pekka Salonen 


The inexhaustible magic of the 
classics — of any culture or time - lies 
in how they provide source material 
for those who follow after. Think of 
Picasso’s reworkings of Velazquez’s 
Las Meninas: part homage, part 

new creation. Henry Purcell and 

his librettist, Nahum Tate, in 

their short opera Dido and Aeneas 
(1689), weren’t alone in plundering 
Virgil’s Aeneid for the story of the 
queen of Carthage and the Trojan 
hero, condemned to abandon her 

to pursue his destiny as founder 

of Rome. The Belize-born British 
composer Errollyn Wallen has taken 
up the tragedy of Dido, working with 
the librettist Wesley Stace to explore 
what happened next. 

The result is Dido’s Ghost, a 
co-commission by the Barbican, 
Buxton international festival, 
Dunedin Consort and Mahogany 
Opera, given its world premiere 
last Sunday. Rather than creating 
a separate work, Wallen has spun 
her own, musically fluid web 
around Purcell’s masterpiece. 

We hear the original clearly, 


————————| 
Home listening 


Classical music on CD 
and online 
a 1 ¢e @ Hope Amid Tears 
(Sony) is a wonderfully 
generous and probing 
recording of Beethoven's 
cello sonatas and 
three sets of variations, by the cellist 
Yo-Yo Ma and pianist Emanuel Ax. 
This starry duo has made music 
together for decades (including these 
sonatas, which they recorded first 
time round in 1982 in a vigorous, but 
more straightforward manner). Their 


darkly, transfigured, not at all. 
The period-instrument Dunedin 
Consort, conducted by John Butt, 
play alongside electric guitar, 
drum kit, steel pans, marimba, 
the sound worlds of baroque and 
21st century ricocheting back 
and forth, to beguiling, startling 
effect. The retelling, this time with 
Ovid as another classical source, 
takes us into Aeneas’s world. 
Dido’s sister, Anna, arriving as 
refugee, has a disturbing effect 
on Aeneas’s jealous wife, Lavinia 
(strikingly sung by Allison Cook). 
Remembrance is the touchstone. 
With several operas to her name, 
Wallen has a sharp feel for drama, 
prising open the emotional shell 
of Aeneas, superbly portrayed 


intimacy is always evident, in the 
balance and flow, in the equality of the 
musical partnership, in the willingness 
to take risks in Beethoven's 
revolutionary silences and outbursts. 
The title comes from the composer 
himself, who allegedly inscribed the 
best-known of the five sonatas 
- the exuberant No 3 in A Major, 
Op 69 - with the words “Inter 
lacrimas et luctum"” (‘amid tears 
and grief"). Recorded in Tanglewood, 
Massachusetts, last summer, these 
performances are exploratory, tender 
and conversational. Yo-Yo Ma brings 


and sung by the bass baritone 
Matthew Brook. Nardus Williams’s 
Belinda, enhanced by her simple, 
balletic movements, Isabelle 
Peters’s shadowy Dido/Anna, 
Henry Waddington’s Sorcerer and 
an excellent chorus complete the 
lineup in a first-class performance, 
directed in a semi-staging by 
Frederic Wake-Walker. Anyone 

who insists on Purcell pure might 
find the mix too challenging, yet 
this new work is bold and moving, 
a piercing reminder of how the 
past haunts the present. Dido’s 
celebrated lament is heard, but not 
as you expect it. With a conviction 
that transfixes, Aeneas himself now 
sings the plaintive, tolling utterance, 
to devastating effect. 


boldness and individuality to every 
note, the attack vigorous, the lyricism 
poetic. Ax is the perfect partner, as 
heartfelt and eloquent as he is witty. A 
set to treasure. 


@ The fertile landscape 
of Welsh music is 
being nurtured by Ty 
Cerdd, the forum for 
promoting Welsh music 
past and present. Its latest album, 
Taliesin’s Songbook (Ty Cerdd), 
features a stylistic cross-section 
of songs in Welsh and English from 


The past haunts the 
present: Isabelle Peters 
as the queen in Errollyn 
Wallen’s Dido’s Ghost. 
Mark Allan 
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Dido’s lament is 
heard but Aeneas 
himself now sings 
the plaintive, 
tolling utterance, to 
devastating effect 


this century and last, by William 
Mathias, Mark Bowden, Gareth Glyn, 
Rhian Samuel and more. With 4 
Andrew Matthews-Owen 
as pianist on all but two 
tracks, the singers are 

first rank: sopranos Susan 
Bullock, Rebecca Evans, 

Elin Manahan Thomas 

and Natalya Romaniw; tenor 
Elgan Llyr Thomas and baritone 
Gareth Brynmor John. Among the 
highlights: impassioned songs 
from Arwel Hughes's opera Menna, 
Grace Williams's The Loom and 


1950s glamour, by Gary McCann 
- with playing of sumptuousness 
and flair. This was more remarkable 
given they were performing 
Eberhard Kloke’s transcription for 
“middle-size orchestra”, yet still 
made it sound as rich and clotted 
and exuberant as the full-strength 
version. The bonus of this leaner 
orchestration was that the singers, 
led by Miah Persson, brittle yet 
touching in her role debut as the 
Marschallin, and Derrick Ballard in 
glorious voice, wigged and stuffed- 
shirted, as the awful Ochs, could be 
heard without strain. Hanna Hipp’s 
ideal, vivacious Octavian was well 
matched by Madison Leonard’s 
free-spirited Sophie. More than 
doubling the usual impact of 
this cameo role, Annina was 
given stunning comic style by 
Kitty Whately. Jordan de Souza, 
at Garsington for the first time, 
conducted with pace and panache. 
The Philharmonia also gave the 
penultimate concert with their 
principal conductor and artistic 
advisor since 2006, Esa-Pekka 
Salonen, from this year taking over 
as music director of San Francisco 
Symphony , another loss, in 
addition to Simon Rattle, Vladimir 
Jurowski and Mirga Grazinyté-Tyla, 
UK musical life must somehow 
bear. From pliant, glowing early 
Beethoven (his First Symphony), 
to Liszt’s Piano Concerto No 2 
with Yefim Bronfman as grandly 
romantic but delicate soloist, 
to Stravinksy’s raw, block-like 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments 
(1947) to Sibelius’s final and 
monumental one-movement 
Symphony No 7, this was a terrific 
concert, with orchestra and 
conductor on sensational form. 


Huw Watkins's Auden setting, Eyes 
look into the well. Two songs by the 

_ tragically short-lived Morfydd 

A Owen (1891-1918) stand out: 

, melancholy and affecting, and 
beautifully sung by Romaniw. 


@ Watch this: Royal Academy 
Opera's filmed production of 
Purcell's Dido and Aeneas, in anew 
edition by Bruce Wood, directed 
sharply by Jack Furness and led by 
the top lutenist (and dean of RAM 
students) Elizabeth Kenny (above 
left). Free on YouTube for a year. FM 
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Rowan 
Moore 


Serpentine Pavilion 2021 
Kensington Gardens, London W2; 
until 17 October 


Counterspace’s new 
temporary structure 
is an airy gathering 
place inspired by 
diasporic spaces 
across London 


The Serpentine Gallery’s Pavilion, an 
architectural essay that appears in 
Kensington Gardens every summer, 
pandemics permitting, tends to 

be a bit of a sketch. Intriguing 

ideas by imaginative architects get 
blurred by the exigencies of project 
management. Details don’t always 
survive their first encounter with the 
building regulations. The pavilions 
are temporary and built at speed, 
which can give them a dashed-off 
feel. The intention can be more 
rewarding than the execution. 

Less so this year’s edition, by 
the Johannesburg-based practice 
Counterspace, directed by Sumayya 
Vally. It has what you might call 
architecture: scale, detail, the 
articulation of mass and volume 
and of shadow and light. It is high 
ceilinged and airy. It has presence 
and depth. 

At one level, it’s simple, a big and 
almost circular roof supported on 
pillars. It’s a shelter in the park, 
which makes a place for events and 
meetings. It is unwalled, so that the 
interior and exterior flow into each 
other, and you can see trees through 
it and from it. It also has its own 
distinct range of atmospheres: calm, 
shadowy, a touch cooler. Outer 
surfaces are black, inner ones in 
gradations of grey, which layers the 
progression from outside to in. This 
creates a sense of the interior as a 
place apart. 

At another level, the pavilion is 
complex, with irregular bunchings 
of elements and dilations of space. 
There are architectural fragments 
— flutings, corbels, bits of arches — 
enigmatically arranged. You sense 
intelligence, even if you don’t quite 
know what it is saying. 

The design practises what might 
be considered a deception: the 
construction looks like concrete at a 
distance, apparently sculpted from a 
single weighty substance, but turns 
out to be made of plywood coated in 
cement. If you tap its solid-looking 
blocks, they sound hollow. This 
choice of materials is practical — it 
would have been absurd to have 
made a temporary structure out of 


Come gather round people 


mass concrete — and also adds an 
uncanny note to your perception. If 
its wide-spanning roof were really 
made of concrete it would have to 
work hard to hold itself up, so you’re 
not quite sure how heavy it really is. 

It’s striking that this pavilion 
should be so architectural, as 
Counterspace makes a point of 
exploring beyond the discipline’s 
usual boundaries and canons. Its 
work includes choreography, film 
and sculptural installations. Vally 
looks for inspiration outside the 
works of recognised architects, 
living or dead. For the Serpentine 
Pavilion, she spent four months 
living in London, exploring and 
researching “places of meeting, 
organising and belonging” that were 
“significant to diasporic and cross- 
cultural communities”. 

She sought out “lost and 
vulnerable spaces” and places both 
existing and erased. These included 
women’s centres, cinemas, clubs, 
mosques, markets, newspaper 
offices, restaurants, theatres, 
libraries, arts centres, hair salons, 
bookshops, childcare centres and 
community gardens. Also, streets 
of carnivals and protests in Notting 
Hill and Brixton and the Wall of 
Truth memorial to Grenfell victims 
under the concrete road viaduct 
known as the Westway. 

Motifs from these researches - a 
piece of pilaster or a cafe table - 
became the raw materials in the 
pavilion design. There’s a touch 
of the Rachel Whitereads in the 
way that borrowed textures and 
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It looks like 
concrete but 
turns out to be 
made of plywood 
coated in cement 


patterns are transferred into the 
fabric of the pavilion. Not that you 
can trace any one element to any 
one source. Rather, she has created 
an abstracted hybrid of formal and 
informal architecture, a chimera 
that is both London-ish and not, a 
space for people who might belong 
to more than one place. 

Vally also tried to learn how these 
communal places work as spaces 
of gathering and intimacy and 
achieve some of those qualities in 
the pavilion — the intention, she 
says, is to create “an architecture of 
many generosities”, a building that 
can be approached from several 
sides and inhabited at both large 
and small scales. Architects often 
like to proclaim their wish to bring 
people together and in so doing set 
themselves a challenge: what can 
they do that works better than sitting 
on the grass? Some past pavilions 
have included rhetorical devices 
— steps and seats — that tended to 
signify more than enact such coming 
together. Counterspace’s version 
looks more convincing. 

Its strength is that it does not 
prescribe. It does not say “Sit down 
here now and talk” but, rather, 
establishes its own identity and 
character, which includes the 
possibility that you might perch 
on some piece of it, by yourself 
or with others. Its architectural 
presence helps here: the building 
is self-sufficient, has its own life, is 
not needy, its lack of desperation 
making the hoped-for gatherings 
more rather than less likely. It helps 


Simple and 
complex: 
exterior and 
interior views of 
Counterspace’s 
Serpentine 
Pavilion.Rex/ 
Shutterstock, 
Iwan Baan 


too that it is sophisticated, that it 
refuses the common assumption 
that an interest in the everyday and 
the communal entails dumbing 
down or condescension. 

One factor that has made 
Counterspace’s pavilion less sketchy 
than some is time. It was supposed 
to open last year but, for obvious 
reasons, did not. It has also helped 
that, at the age of 31, Vally is the 
youngest architect to have designed 
a Serpentine Pavilion. She is not 
an established star who might toss 
out some ideas for a pavilion from 
a vast workload. The commission 
might be her biggest break to date, 
so she has given it ample attention, 
including those months spent 
researching in London. 

Like any Serpentine Pavilion, 
this version is partly an emblem: 
its significance is as much in 
its suggestion as to what built 
spaces could be like as in whatever 
sociability can be engendered in its 
short life in a privileged location. 
This year, for the first time, there 
has been an attempt to spread the 
pavilion magic, with “fragments” 
of the design distributed to four 
locations elsewhere in London, 
of the kind that inspired Vally. 

Not all were available to visit at 

the time of writing but the one I 
did see, at the Tabernacle cultural 
venue in west London, was too 
small to make much of an impact. 
It’s a nice thought that could be 
developed in the future, but for 
now the mothership is the stronger 
expression of its ideals. 
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Pop 


Album of the week 


‘The Lennon and McCartney of the guitar 
underground’: Sleater-Kinney’s Corin 
Tucker, left, and Carrie Brownstein. 


Double down 
to rock back 


Channelling a little Chrissie Hynde and 
a lot of Patti Smith, the band’s first 
album as a duo gets back to glowering- 
rock fundamentals. But does it chime 
with the mood of the times? 


Kitty 
Empire 


Sleater-Kinney 
Path of Wellness 
(Mom+Pop) 


The last time Sleater-Kinney put out 
an album, there was an almighty 
to-do — at least, in the febrile world 
of progressive indie rock. The Center 
Won't Hold (2019) boasted a new 
producer — Annie “St Vincent” Clark 
- anda sleeker, more gleaming 
approach to the band’s twin-guitar 
post-punk. 

Somehow - accounts differ - 
Sleater-Kinney’s revised working 
methods didn’t suit long-time 
drummer Janet Weiss, who left 
after recording was completed: a 
familiar, age-old rock’n’roll story 
given a sour aftertaste by the 
reputation Sleater-Kinney have 
accrued over 27 years as a female- 
positive sisterhood. A fan backlash 
ensued, to the extent that the search 


term “St Vincent broke up Sleater- 
Kinney” still pops up when you 
Google them. 

This 10th Sleater-Kinney 
album is singing guitarists Carrie 
Brownstein’s and Corin Tucker’s 
first as a duo since the band’s very 
beginnings. All the drama around 
The Center Won’t Hold has since 
been superseded — by the pandemic, 
by the 2020 Black Lives Matter 
demonstrations in Portland, Oregon 
(where they’re based), and by the 
wildfires that burned in the Oregon 
hills last summer. 

As titles go, Path of Wellness seems 
both sincere - and arch. “Drain me 
of my toxins, drain me of the life I 
lead,” sing Brownstein and Tucker 
on the title track, “But can you 
ever rid me of my human frailty?” 
The song clatters in, its unsettled 
post-punk very much recalling 
the band’s foundational spirit. On 
one level, it’s just like old times, 
with the Lennon and McCartney of 
the guitar underground strutting 
their off-kilter stuff. Annie Clark 
is gone — though not far - she and 


Brownstein have worked together 
on a forthcoming mockumentary 
biopic, The Nowhere Inn. But these 11 
songs were all written and entirely 
self-produced by Brownstein and 
Tucker; a couple of drummers 
and a handful of local Portland 
musicians provide daubs of 
additional instrumentation. Just 
two abstracted figures grace the 
album’s cover, rendered by Portland 
artist Samantha Wall: Sleater- 
Kinney has been whittled back to 
its core. 

And yet, Path of Wellness is no 
back-to-basics, hairshirt exercise in 
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Sleater-Kinney are 
at their best when 
they muster anger, 
humour and 
playfulness 


Hét 
tricks 


Your Old Droog ft MF DOOM 
Dropout Boogie 

Aposthumous single from the 
legendary masked rapper, extolling 
the joys of adolescent rebellion. 


Laura Mvula 
Got Me 


Thought you knew Mvula? She's 
channeling Janet Jackson on this 
paean to the brassy 80s. 


Nabi 
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Peggy Gou ft OHHYUK 


Unfold your deckchair for a trip to 
Ibiza circa 1990 with the Korean 
DJ's evocative vocal track. 


DIY. Sleater-Kinney have never been 
averse to tunes; they have a classic 
rock streak a mile wide and the 
experience to push faders as they 
see fit. And so the big singalong 
chorus to Worry With You — the 
album’s lead single —- comes out 
punching, all for being with the 
one you love in dark times. “Let’s 
get lost, baby, and take a wrong 
turn,” sing Tucker and Brownstein, 
doubling down on joy and courage. 
Of course, Brownstein’s probing 
psychedelic guitar ensures this is 
no conventional song. 

Starting as a glowering rock 
song, High in the Grass once again 
showcases how this inventive 
band can pull off sleights of hand. 
Tucker’s vocals are airy and elegant, 
recalling any number of pure- 
voiced folkies; the message is to 
seize the day. “We leave before the 
gig is done,” she notes. 

But ironically for an album made 
in 2020, the record stumbles most 
when it tries to deal head-on with 
the times of its making. Shadow 
Town most obviously reflects its 
Portland backdrop, with chaos in 
the streets and smoke coming off 
the hills. For all Tucker reaffirms 
the need for love in extremis, 
the song itself lumbers along 
uncertainly, failing to catch light. 

It’s hard to disagree with the 
sentiments the band voice on the 
album’s closing track, Bring Mercy. 
But it meets the moment with 
platitudes and a sluggish pace, a 
grand exit that stalls well short of 
the rallying anthemics of which this 
band are more than capable. 

The Path of Wellness is best when 
Sleater-Kinney muster anger, 
humour and playfulness - all 
qualities their last album had in 
spades, incidentally. Complex 
Female Characters sneers at men 
who claim to appreciate female 
agency, but find it tiresome when 
women actually exercise that 
agency. 

Even as they double down on the 
fundamentals, Sleater-Kinney have 
very much not lost their sense of 
freedom, nor the need to expand 
their brief. Accompanied by eloquent 
guitar ad-libs, Method finds Tucker 
channelling a little Chrissie Hynde 
and a lot of Patti Smith. “I’m not 
asking you to smile, you’re not a 
fucking child,” she talk-sings, “I’m 
just asking you to be with me.” 

Whether all this is in response to 
the fan backlash or due to pandemic 
force majeure is a moot point. Ina 
recent interview Brownstein called 
out the binary thinking of fans 
unable to let a band change. “I find 
it really interesting that the same 
people who reject conservatism 
[in politics] will insist upon a very 
orthodox view of this band,” she 
said, “that people who rail against 
binary oppositions on all fronts will 
settle for reductive, fixed, black-and- 
white narratives of Sleater-Kinney 
through refusing to acknowledge 
nuance or multiple truths.” 
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Mykki Blanco 
Broken Hearts & Beauty Sleep 


(Transgressive) 


Mykki Blanco has spent their 
career immolating boundaries. A 
performance artist-cum-rapper 
informed by everything from outré 
digitals to punk, this 35-year- 
old’s work has long combined 
aggression and mischief, frankness 
and vulnerability. This nine-track 
mini-album is their first outing 
since 2016’s self-titled Mykki, when 
emotion seemed to gain the upper 
hand over spikiness. Here, Blanco is 
processing the end of a relationship 
aided by producer FaltyDL; the 
mood veers from regretful to 
flirtatious. The trap-inclined That’s 
Folks sees Blanco go head-to-head 
with Big Freedia, while the defiantly 
single Summer Fling is as lewd 
as it is catchy (“Your dick smell of 
hamsters, go take a bath.”) 

But most of the sounds here 
are mellifluous, with ample space 
given to heavenly backing vocalists 
on the more heartfelt songs, like 
the standout Hudson Mohawke 
co-production Free Ride. (“What 
I wouldn’t do for love,” sighs 
Blanco.) There are nods to jazz 
and house and the merest swish 
of bossa nova on Want from Me; 
soulful intercessions from Blood 
Orange (It’s Not My Choice) and 
Jamila Woods (Love Me) add to this 
record’s levels of bruised classicism. 
Kitty Empire 


Marina 

Ancient Dreams in 
a Modern Land 
(Neon Gold/Atlantic) 


There are very few artists who 
create as thoughtfully as Marina 
Diamandis, formerly Marina and 
the Diamonds. “I am here to take 

a look inside myself,” she confides 
on the title track, sleekly propulsive 
electropop with a cheering message 
of self-acceptance. The self-loathing 


The new EP from 
the Glaswegian 
electropop duo 
beguilingly 
documents 

a doomed 
relationship in 
reverse 


of Electra Heart, the 2012 concept 
album she addressed to the worst 
parts of herself, is banished, as are 
the many romantic imbroglios of 
2019’s Love + Fear. What’s inside 
Marina today is deep concern for 
women and the world outside, and 
her best songs couple the personal 
and the political. 

The music is pleasantly accessible, 
rather than daring, although you 
could imagine legendary producer 
Trevor Horn remixing Venus Fly 
Trap’s elegant take on 80s synth 
funk. Lyrically, it’s bristling with 
ambition. Man’s World’s first two 
verses breezily link the Salem 
witch trials and 18th-century 
painter Francois Boucher with 
Marilyn Monroe and hypocritical, 
homophobic autocrats. Pandora’s 
Box may be a collection of limp 
balladeer cliches, yet it follows the 
bruising New America, her savage 
rebuke of the failure of the States. 
Anti-misogyny manifesto pop 
could easily become clumsy and 
overwrought, but the joy Marina 
invests into her mannered, quasi- 
operatic delivery makes sedition 
sound seductive. Damien Morris 


Pi’erre Bourne 
The Life of Pierre 5 
(Interscope) 


Pi’erre Bourne is the super-producer 
behind some of the biggest rap 
tracks of the past decade, including 
Playboi Carti’s Magnolia and 
6ix9ine’s Gummo. The Life of Pi’erre 
5 is Bourne’s latest attempt to be 
something more than other people’s 
beatmaker, to be an artist to rival 
such melody-rapping peers as 
Trippie Redd and Travis Scott. 

His second studio album is 
saturated with his earworm tricks: 
mid-tempo wavy beats, inebriated 
syncopated synths and gloomy 
piano arrangements. Biology 101 
and Retroville are buoyant tracks 
that vibrate with instrumentals 
reminiscent of 90s video games. The 
gravity-free Hulu, a song about god, 


Though not brothers, Adam Hunter 
and Sam Hunter of Glasgow-based 
electropop duo Hyyts have a bond 
since childhood that's sustained them 
along a meandering path to the brink 
of success. Singer and lyricist Adam 
studied musical theatre in Edinburgh, 
and worked as a musical therapist in 
prisons. Sam, meanwhile, graduated 
from promoting niche dance and 
electronica nights in Edinburgh to 
producing his own tracks. 

In 2015, not long after they started 
making music together, Adam 
moved to Dundee to work ona film 
soundtrack with Gary Clark, former 
frontman of 80s pop band Danny 
Wilson, and Sam came along too. 
Hyyts's sound was honed over two 
years living in the city. 


the galaxy, girls and his grandma, 
features breathy ad-libs and velvety 
cloud rap. 

But the repetitive drone of 
his robotic vocals and disjointed 
storytelling can make the project feel 
laborious. Emotion seems absent 
in Amen and 40 Clip, both songs 
heavy with his lethargic, digitised 
flow. Occasionally, underneath the 
auto-tune, is a warmth that doesn’t 
feel computer-generated. “Like my 
PlayStation, girl, let me console you. 
I knowit’s hard to talk sometimes 
when you want to,” he croons 
boyishly on 4U. Kadish Morris 


Barbara Thompson’s 
Paraphernalia with NYJO 
Bulletproof 

(Temple Music) 


Barbara Thompson, saxophonist, 
flautist, composer and one of 
Europe’s finest and certainly most 
popular jazz musicians, led her 
band, Paraphernalia, between 1978 
and 2015. Now aged 76, she has 
been forced to stop performing 

by Parkinson’s disease. For this 
captivating album she assembled 
three former members of 
Paraphernalia, plus most of the 
National Youth Jazz Orchestra, to play 
10 of her favourite compositions, 
freshly arranged. The young 
musicians seem to take to them all 
with easy familiarity — including the 
title number, which is 10 minutes of 
unrelenting pressure. It’s fascinating 
to hear improvised solos from two 
of the veterans, Peter Lemer on 
keyboards and Billy Thompson (no 
relation) on violin, beside NYJO’s 
Tom Ridout on tenor saxophone and 
Luke Vice-Coles on trumpet. All four 
come up with surprises that light up 
the whole piece, and there’s no sign 
of the age difference. The music here 
is typically wide-ranging, from the 
catchy Sax Rap to Ode to Sappho, 
based on a fragment of ancient 
Greek music, but it’s all unmistakably 
Thompson, and true originality such 
as hers doesn’t date. Dave Gelly 


Like fellow Glaswegian synth 
enthusiasts and vowel-substituters 
Chvrches, Hyyts's music walks the 
line between underground electronica 
and the pure pop rush of Muna or The 
1975. Their sound is driven to euphoric 
heights by Adam's unabashedly 
soulful, soaring vocals on the likes 
of SOS, about the pressures of 
masculinity. Their new EP, Helluvatime, 
documents a relationship in reverse, 
from the poignant afterimage of Bad 
Tattoo to the rich, romantic rush of 
Hold on Cowboy, a neat trick designed 
to leave the listener besotted. It works. 
Emily Mackay 


Helluvatime is out 18 June; Hyyts play 
ahome town show at Glasgow King 
Tut's on 26 August 
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Seven Ways to Change the 
World: How to Fix the Most 
Pressing Problems We Face 
Gordon Brown 

Simon & Schuster, £25, pp512 


Go Big: How to Fix Our World 
Ed Miliband 
Bodley Head, £18.99, pp352 


Among the things Gordon Brown 
and Ed Miliband have in common, 
apart from electoral defeat to David 
Cameron, is a fascination with the 
best of all possible worlds. That 
compulsion, which fuels both of 
these books, might be thought of as 
the globalist gene, the unbending 
faith that things can only get better 
if people would only listen harder 
to the wisdom of progressive 
thinktanks. 

Their twin “how to fix it all” 
volumes are published pointedly 
ahead of a quartet of global summits 
that neither will attend: the G7 
meeting in Cornwall this weekend, 
August’s nuclear non-proliferation 
conference at the UN, the G20 
summit in Italy in October and the 
Cop26 climate change conference 
in Glasgow in November. To Brown, 
these meetings represent, post- 
Trump and, tentatively, post-Covid, 
“the opportunity to unwind the 
protectionism of the last decade 
and reactivate international 
collaboration”. You can only trust that 
President Xi of China and comrade 


Putin, not to mention our own 
Brexity prime minister, have received 
advanced copies of his book. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that 
Brown retains an optimistic view 
of such gatherings. He is one of 
a handful of politicians who can 
claim to have used them to effect 
lasting change -— first in brokering 
the deal to Drop the Debt at the 
2005 Gleneagles Summit, wiping 
out £30bn of legacy obligations 
in developing countries, and 
second in heroically coordinating 
the recapitalisation of the global 
economy after the banking crisis 
of 2008. His “seven ways to change 
the world” imagine similar “cometh 
the hour” interventions, full of 
technocratic chutzpah. As he likes to 
say, in a phrase that presupposes a 
different world to that in which we 
live, “global problems require global 
solutions”. 

Brown, at 70, directs his 
formidable attention to what he calls 
“ungoverned spaces”, by which he 
means not rogue states and lawless 
regions, but the crises that national 


governments acting alone cannot 
reach — the polluted oceans and 
expanding deserts, the tax-haven 
black holes and the vulnerable tech 
of thermonuclear defence — not to 
mention the threadbare blanket 

of global health provision, harshly 
spotlit by the pandemic. 

His prescriptions for these 
crises, current and potential, focus 
unsurprisingly on making the 
institutions formed in the post- 
colonial 20th century — the UN, the 
World Health Organization, the 
World Bank - fit and funded for 
the urgent challenges of the 21st 
century. His chapters dwell on the 
mechanics of future pandemic 
prevention, the architecture of a 


Characteristically, 
Brown’s interest 
lies less in 
storytelling than in 
political analysis 


global Green New Deal, a plan to 
deliver education to every child, 

the abolition of tax havens and the 
elimination of nuclear weapons. 
Characteristically, his interest lies 
less in storytelling than in political 
analysis; there is sometimes a depth 
of detailed structural economic 
wisdom that might keep Treasury 
whiz kids on the edge of their 
ergonomic seats, but less so the 
general reader. Brown describes his 
solutions as “on the credible end of 
desirable”. 

Though he has a chapter entitled 
“Tackling populist nationalism 
head on”, the tone of his argument 
retains a sense that any deviation 
from the idea of the world as he 
describes it is a kind of irritant to 
be brushed aside in the manner of 
Gillian Duffy (“that bigoted woman”) 
on the 2010 campaign trail. It may 
be true that the solutions to all 
of the problems he describes are 
rooted “in a multi-global not just 
bi-polar world” and that the “block 
in all areas lies in a seductive and 
corrosive force — nationalism”, but 
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Ed Miliband and 

Gordon Brown at 
the 2009 Labour 

party conference 

in Brighton. 

Oli Scarff/Getty 
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closer understanding of those most 
stubborn human traits, good and 
bad, that irrationally resist change 
and cling to tribe and tradition. Why 
can’t they just see sense? 

Ed Miliband was for a decade 
Brown’s special adviser — in the 
habit in those years, as he writes 
here, of unplugging all his phones 
on weekend mornings to avoid 
another lecture from his boss. His 
book, which originates from a 
podcast called Reasons to Be Cheerful 
that he co-launched with radio 
presenter Geoff Lloyd in autumn 
2017, is chattier than that of his 
former mentor, more anecdotal in its 
approach to saving the world (in the 
advance publicity for the book you 
could be forgiven for believing it was 
a memoir about how Miliband came 
late to learning to ride a bike but 
now has the zeal of the converted). 

Still, the “Go Big” of the title 
argues that the scale of the crises 
we face must define the scale of the 
solution. The fragile, debt-swamped 
economy of the post-pandemic 
world requires radical reshaping 
rather than piecemeal tinkering. 
Miliband is a listener where 
Brown is a preacher, and he draws 
inspiration from wherever he can 
find it: Franklin Roosevelt, Icelandic 
female strikers, Paul Stephenson 
and the Bristol bus boycott. At the 
heart of his argument is a truism 
with which no reader of this paper 
would be likely to disagree: “We 
can’t remake the high-carbon 
unjust world as the zero-carbon 
unjust world.” What follows is the 
outline (none of it set in stone) of 
“a renewed social contract” that 
involves at least 20 clauses. It’s a 
familiar wishlist, but one set out 
with likable energy: a Green New 
Deal, universal basic income (or 
a one-off “freedom dividend”), 
stakeholder capitalism, a living wage 
for carers, better work-life balance, 
a calling to account of big tech and 
its billionaires, cycle lanes, citizens’ 
assemblies, fossil fuel divestment... 

When it comes to the question 
of how these ideals are to be 
brought about, Miliband seems 
to believe, despite a good deal of 
decent evidence to the contrary, 
that a collective sea change in the 
observable motivation of nations and 
individuals might well be imminent. 

“We need to recognise a different 
set of values if we are to tackle the 
challenges we face,” he writes. “We 
do care about each other, we do have 
a deep well of empathy...” That “we” 
becomes so insistent in the course 
of his book that you start to wonder 
who he means by it - all of his likely 
readers? All world leaders? All of 
humanity? If the politics of the past 
five years, or the past 50 years, has 
taught us anything, it might perhaps 
be that the wisdom of Dr Pangloss 
only gets you so far. 


To order Seven Ways to Change the 
World for £21.25 or Go Big for £16.52 
go to guardianbookshop.com or call 
020-3176 3837 


In this fearless and 
vividly accomplished 
debut, theatre critic 
Arifa Akbar attempts 

to come to terms with 
the death of her sibling 
and make sense of their 
fractured relationship. 
By Hephzibah Anderson 


Consumed: A Sister’s Story 
Arifa Akbar 
Hodder & Stoughton, £16.99, pp256 


In the summer of 2016, Arifa Akbar’s 
older sister was admitted to the 
intensive care unit of a London 
hospital, suffering from a mystery 
illness. Akbar, the Guardian’s chief 
theatre critic, had no doubt that 

the doctors would be able to cure 
her, anticipating a second chance at 
life for gifted but troubled Fauzia, 
and a second chance for them both 
at sisterhood, a bond they’d once 
treasured but which in adulthood 
had become so strained, they were 
estranged. 

It wasn’t to be. With crushing 
misfortune, doctors finally identified 
the illness that was ravaging her 
mere hours before she suffered a 
fatal brain haemorrhage aged just 
45. Their diagnosis? Tuberculosis. 
Akbar had worried that it might 
be some deadly new virus, but 
while it wasn’t from the future, this 
ancient, sly scourge doesn’t belong 
to the past, either: it’s resurgent in 
contemporary London. 

Fauzia’s death initially left Arifa 
numb. Then came horror, bitterness, 


All about my sister 


outrage. There were questions, 

too — so many questions; having 
exhausted the ability of doctors to 
provide her with answers, she turns 
to paintings, plays and books. 

Her quest drives Consumed, 

a debut of fearless inquiry and 
astonishing emotional integrity. 
Contained within its pages is a 
history of TB, a disease that has, over 
the ages, been feared, glamorised, 
mythologised and stigmatised. 

It’s also about mental illness, and 
the painful challenges involved in 
merely being close to it. It’s about, 
too, the dynamics of one particular 
family, and how impossible it is to 
ever fully know those closest to us. 

Akbar begins her story in Lahore, 
where her feuding, chronically 
mismatched parents attempted 
to resettle when Arifa was three. 
There, they lived in a large house 
teeming with extended family, cooks 
and cleaners, but when tensions 
between her father and his brothers 
forced them to return to London, 
they ended up sharing a single room 
in a squat in Hampstead. 

It was winter. The girls spoke only 
Urdu and while their new brother 
took it in his stride, they were old 
enough to register the trauma 
and isolation of immigration, the 
grinding stress of poverty. But 
Fauzia had something extra to 
contend with: while Arifa was their 
father’s golden child, first-born 
Fauzia was bullied and subjected to 
daily verbal and emotional abuse. It 
even became physical at times. 

Their very different experiences 
of the same parent would ultimately 
poison their sisterly intimacy, 
yet throughout their teen years, 
they were inseparable, even as 
depression and eating disorders 
began to consume Fauzia, whose 
artistic talent had until then seemed 
to betoken a bright future. When 
Arifa left for Edinburgh University, 
Fauzia slipped further away, 
leaving the younger sister burdened 
with guilt. 

Their first real rupture came a 
few years later. Arifa was searching 
for a tin filled with teen diaries and 
sentimental childhood treasures; 
Fauzia, it turns out, had not only 
stolen it but picked the lock and 
pillaged its contents. That tin 
becomes a potent emblem, and not 
just of secrets and hidden meanings. 
In the wake of Fauzia’s death, Arifa 


Fauzia, left, aged 
seven, and Arifa, 
four, in Lahore, 
Pakistan, 1975. 
Arifa Akbar 


is left wondering of her endeavour: 
“Ts this the same raiding of her inner 
world as her prising open my locked 
box so many years ago?” 

You'd be hard-pressed to find 
a memoir more scrupulous 
in its interrogation of its own 
motives. Again and again, Akbar 
questions her recollections and 
actions, fretting about straying 
into “the equivocal territory of 
interpretation” while poring over 
family photographs and her sister’s 
artworks. And isn’t there something 
“cowardly”, she asks, about trying 
to get close to Fauzia when she no 
longer needs to negotiate the “messy 
realities” of her sister’s struggles? 

Akbar writes with such rigorous 
clarity that her recurrent doubts and 
regrets never feel self-indulgent. 
There is surely no real consolation 
to be gained from the loss of a loved 
one, and it’s refreshing to read a grief 
memoir that seeks understanding 
rather than solace. This she achieves 
via some astute cultural criticism, 
taking in works by the likes of Homer, 
Dennis Potter and Edvard Munch. 
She heads to Italy to see a production 
of La Bohéme, pans the “genteel 
fantasies of suffering” peddled by the 
likes of Susan Sontag and Virginia 


Their very different 
experiences of the 
same parent would 
poison their 
sisterly intimacy 


Woolf, and chats with Paula Rego 
about learning to really look. 

But there’s an additional strand 
to Akbar’s prose, one that both 
contrasts with and complements 
her intense rationalism. It takes the 
form of premonitions, hauntings 
and visions, such as the tiny black 
pearl her mother claims to see slip 
from under Fauzia’s eyelid on the 
day she died, to be caught along 
with her soul. 

By the book’s end, Akbar has 
stilled her internal tumult, and yet 
she can’t help experiencing this 
“coming-to-peace” as a void. Ina 
breathtaking closing paragraph, her 
sleuthing is rewarded with a radiant 
flare of hope that distils both the 
pragmatism and the mysticism that 
precede it. Consumed is a singular 
ode to a sister and to sisterhood, 
vividly accomplished in terms of 
its craft and its finely calibrated 
richness of feeling. 


To order Consumed: A Sister’s Story 
for for £14.78 go to guardianbookshop. 
com or call 020-3176 3837 
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The neuroscientist with a light touch 


Karl Deisseroth exploits 
cutting-edge technology 
to illuminate emotions 
and mental illness 

in these vivid case 
studies, writes 

Mark Honigsbaum 


Connections: A Story of 
Human Feeling 

Karl Deisseroth 

Viking, £20, pp256 


Karl Deisseroth’s book comes so 
richly garlanded with endorsements 
that I wanted to dislike it. A 
world-renowned psychiatrist and 
neuroscientist, Deisseroth is also 

a talented writer who, when the 
technology comes up short or the 
science is found wanting, always 
seems to have the perfect metaphor 
or line of poetry to hand. There 

are times when literature provides 
“a window on to the brain more 
informative than any microscope 
objective”, he writes, peppering each 
chapter with epigrams from Joyce, 
Milton and Millay. 

Using optogenetics, a technology 
that renders individual, highly 
specific brain cells photosensitive 
and then activates those cells using 
flashes of light delivered through 
a fibreoptic wire, Deisseroth’s 
research focuses on the brain 
circuits behind everything from our 
sudden mood swings to behaviour, 
such as crying, which are unique to 
humans. Likening these complex 
axonal connections to “warp 
threads”, Deisseroth hopes that by 
using optogenetics to turn these 
circuits on and off, he can better 


understand the physiochemical 
basis of human behaviour and with 
it the “tapestry of the human story”, 
by which he means the evolutionary 
roots of mental illness and emotions 
such as joy, hope and anxiety. 

But Deisseroth is first and 
foremost an emergency psychiatrist 
and it is in his encounters with 
distressed patients that his talent 
for marrying science and the 
imagination becomes most apparent 
and that his writing comes truly 
alive. In this respect, Connections 
warrants comparison with books 
such as Do No Harm by Henry 
Marsh and Brainstorm by Suzanne 
Sullivan, physicians for whom, like 
Deisseroth, medicine is as much an 
art as a science. 

What unites many of the stories 
in Connections are the eyes. Thus, 
in the first chapter, Deisseroth 
introduces us to Andi, a four-year- 
old girl with a listing left eye and 
Mateo, a newlywed inexplicably 
unable to shed tears for his recently 
deceased bride. In Andi’s case, her 
crossed eye is a sure sign of a glioma 
on the pons, the region of the 
brainstem responsible for a range 
of functions including respiration, 
eye movements and the production 
of tears. Using optogenetics to 
plumb the mysteries of Mateo’s arid 
lachrymal glands, Deisseroth is also 
led to the pons and a region of the 
amygdala called the BNST involved 
in the regulation of emotions such 
as hope and anxiety. 

Mateo’s tearless gaze seems 
to signal the absence of hope. In 
an ideal word, Deisseroth would 
continue to question Mateo in order 
to make sense of the “intertwined 
thread of the biological, social and 
psychological” that has brought him 
to the emergency room. Instead, 


‘Always seems to 
have the perfect 
metaphor or 
line of poetry 

to hand’: Karl 
Deisseroth. 


He achieves the 
feat of moving 
and enlightening 
the reader at the 
same time 


he has no choice but to move to 
the next patient. Shedding a tear 
for himself, as much as for Mateo, 
Deisseroth speculates that crying 
might be a recent evolutionary 
innovation, a way of finding 
strength and purpose in adversity, 
hence why we cry alone and in the 
presence of predators, even though 
to do so is to signal our vulnerability. 
Deisseroth offers similarly 
enriching and tentative insights into 
the pathways involved in depression 
and disorders such as mania and 
bulimia. In juxtaposing the case 
of a lonely Uyghur woman with a 
deep need to tell stories about her 
distant homeland and an autistic 
man uneasy making eye contact, 
Deisseroth also illuminates the 
way that the brain has developed a 


suite of behaviours and emotional 
prompts to regulate social 
interactions and the pain that often 
accompanies their absence. 

Connections is subtitled “a story of 
human feeling” and by combining 
his case notes with insights from 
optogenetics and philosophical 
disquisitions, Deisseroth achieves 
the difficult feat of moving and 
enlightening the reader at the same 
time. In the process, he succeeds 
in telling a larger story about 
the origins of human emotions 
while illuminating the roots of 
disorders such as schizophrenia and 
dementia. However, after a while, his 
method becomes a little formulaic; 
each chapter opens with a troubled 
patient and a revealing anecdote 
followed by insights from the latest 
scientific research leavened with 
personal apercus. 

At various points, Deisseroth hints 
that this is as much a journey into 
his psyche as those of his patients. 
“At the heart of every story here, 
there is a lost child,” he writes 
towards the end. But, frustratingly, 
these and other cryptic comments 
are left hanging (perhaps Deisseroth 
plans to reveal more in the 
inevitable sequel). 

The end result is a book that is 
both beautiful to read and packed 
with cutting-edge science but which, 
in places, feels a little bit too artful. 
As with optogenetics itself, the more 
that Deisseroth strips away the warp 
threads to reveal the underlying 
structures governing our emotions, 
the more we lose sight of the rich 
tapestry that makes us human and, it 
would seem, of Deisseroth himself. 


To order Connections for £17.40 
go to guardianbookshop.com or call 
020-3176 3837 


Fiction 


Ever get the feeling 
you've been cheated? 


The Divorce 

César Aira 

(trans by Chris Andrews) 
And Other Stories, £8.99, pp120 


Velocity and perplexity characterise 
the work of the Argentinian author 
César Aira, who was born in 1949 
and has tended to publish at least a 
couple of books each year for nearly 
four decades now. In novellas such 
as The Literary Conference, involving 
an attempt to clone the author 
Carlos Fuentes, or How I Became a 
Nun, in which a child’s tall stories 
mingle with a reality that proves 
stranger still, teasing meta-literary 
antics unfold with page-turning 
allure. 

Aira has become more widely 


known in English over the past 
decade, thanks in part to the impact 
of Roberto Bolano in translation, 
which fed demand for other Latin 
American writers admired by 
Bolano. His praise — “Once you’ve 
started reading Aira, you don’t want 
to stop” — follows Aira around, 
appearing once again on his latest 
book to be translated into English, 
The Divorce (it was published in 
Spanish in 2010). 

Its narrator, Kent, is a newly 
divorced literary academic who 
leaves the US to spend Christmas 
in Buenos Aires. He’s at a pavement 
cafe with Leticia, a “talented video 
artist”, when the cafe’s owner, 
pulling up his awning after heavy 
rainfall, douses an unsuspecting 


cyclist, Enrique, with the runoff, 
just at the moment when he 
arrived at the cafe seeking Leticia, 
whom he hasn’t seen “since the day 
they met, which was also the day 
that had marked the end of their 
childhood”. 

So begins a shaggy dog story that 
juggles short scenes centred on Kent 
with longer segments recounting 
increasingly wild episodes from 
Enrique’s past. In the first episode, 


he and Leticia are teenagers 

who escape a fire at a school by 
fleeing into a miniature scale 
model of the school, also ablaze. 
Later, Enrique’s mother survives 

a gun attack, before we see how, 
aged 14, she took charge of 4,000 
employees at the processing plant 
of a pharmaceutical company (“the 
largest in South America”), a feat 
that leads her former employees 

to hunt, decades later, for a fabled 
manual she apparently used for her 
decision-making. 

Patti Smith’s companionable 
introduction tells us how she once 
ran into Aira at a literary festival 
and gushed about his novella An 
Episode in the Life of a Landscape 
Painter, only to realise later, on 
reading more of his work, that “the 


‘A kaleidoscopic 
mind’: César 
Aira. Getty 


qualities I had so admired... were 
commonplace to his process: just 
something he does”. It’s meant as 

a tribute to Aira’s “vastly flexible, 
kaleidoscopic mind”, but you could 
read his narrative habits another 
way, too, as a compulsive piling-up 
of event upon event. The titular 
divorce ends up seeming less to do 
with Kent’s marriage — a throwaway 
bit of narrative kindling about 
which we’re ultimately told next to 
nothing — than the oddly pressure- 
less relationship between word and 
meaning that is a side effect of Aira’s 
storytelling largesse. 

In the end I felt strangely 
ungrateful - after all, what more 
could you want? And yet it’s curious: 
fiction is nothing but a conjuring 
trick, sure, but we need to feel 
there’s something riding on it all the 
same. Anthony Cummins 


To order The Divorce for £8.36 go to 
guardianbookshop.com or call 020- 
3176 3837 


In brief 
by Alexander 
Larman 


The Cure for Good 
Intentions 

Sophie Harrison 
Fleet, £16.99, pp271 


Switching career from editor 

to doctor is rare, but as Sophie 
Harrison says inher memoir, 
there are a surprising number 
of skills that can be used in 
both professions. Each requires 
an extraordinary focus on 
detail, an interest in people 

and a dark sense of humour. 
Yet only doctors make the 
life-or-death decisions that 
Harrison recounts grippingly. 
The medical profession has 
seldom been more prominent 
thanit is now and this fine book 
brings its day-to-day struggles 
to life. 


Widowland 
CJ Carey 
Quercus, £14.99, pp435 


CJ Carey's novel follows 
Robert Harris's Fatherland 
and CJ Sansom's Dominion 
inits depiction of a Nazified 
1950s Britain, but its thrilling 
storyline remains fresh. Its 
protagonist, Rose Ransom, 
works at the Orwellian Ministry 
of Culture under the auspices 
of the sinister “protector”, 
Alfred Rosenberg, repurposing 
literature. Yet she finds herself 
drawn to the mysterious 
Widowland, a slum district 

for unmarried, middle-aged 
women who may be able to 
incite revolution. Revelatory. 


The Moth and the 
Mountain 

Ed Caesar 

Penguin, £10.99, pp259 
(paperback) 


The adventurer Maurice Wilson 
was a forgotten figure until Ed 
Caesar's brilliantly written book 
restored him to his rightful place 
in the annals of exploration. 
Wilson conceived an idea of 
flying a Gypsy Moth to Everest, 
crash-landing and then making 
asolo trek to the summit. That 
he could neither fly nor climb 
were merely surmountable 
obstacles. Caesar's book 
received enormous praise on 
publication last year and rightly 
so. This splendid tale is every 
bit as exciting as any adventure 
novel and deeply moving. 


To order The Cure for Good 
Intentions for £14.78, 
Widowland for £13.04 or The 
Moth and the Mountain for 
£9.34 go to guardianbookshop. 
com or call 020-3176 3837 
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Bette Howland: 
‘an omnipotent 
narrator who 
also seems to be 
standing with 
one leg on either 
side of a gaping 
void’ Bette 
Howland Estate 


Postcard from the edge 


The American writer Bette 
Howland’s account of her 
stay on a psychiatric ward 
is as dazzling and daring as 
when it was first published 
in 1974, says Rachel Cooke 


W-3:A Memoir 
Bette Howland 
Pan Macmillan, £14.99, pp224 


In W-3, the psychiatric ward of 

a sprawling university hospital 

in an American city that is quite 
possibly Chicago, everyone looks 
the same, which is to say: peculiar. 
So many varieties of strangeness! 
Frankie, famed for having ripped 
out a lavatory bowl with her bare 
hands, wears a shiny black wig that 
sits “crooked like a roosting wing” 
over her eyes. Zelma, who arrived 
with seven pieces of matching 
luggage, two wigs plus stands 
(hair, as you will have gathered, is 
something of an obsession on the 
ward) and a collection of hardback 
pharmacopeias, appears at dinner 


in full evening dress, complete with 
silk opera gloves. Trudy, meanwhile, 
is meant to be in isolation but 

keeps reappearing “like a cuckoo”, 
perambulating the corridors 
“lashed to her intravenous stand - 
bandages, pyjama strings loosened 
and streaming — looking like a sort 
of injured parade float”. 

As characters go, these three 
should be indelible, their sartorial 
and other eccentricities pinning 
themselves to the mind like 
Polaroids on a wall. Something 
about them, though, fails to stick. 
They are, in a way that’s difficult to 
describe precisely, interchangeable: 
a collection of roaming afflictions 
whose roots may be less particular 
than those charged with healing 
them realise. “Histories like 
mine, of long, debilitating illness, 
vague recurrent symptoms, 
hospitalisations, were common 
enough on W-3,” notes the narrator 
of the book in which they appear. 
“These things go together.” 

Talking cures are encouraged on 
the ward, but for her, the limited 
power of such therapy lies not with 


discovery — with cause and effect 
— but with a kind of extinguishing 
tedium. “It is not strictly accurate 
to say that these interviews were 
of no use to us,” she writes of the 
conversations patients are invited to 
have with terrified medical students 
under the supervision of the ward’s 
psychiatrists. “Because you would 
have to tell your story yet once more, 
all over again. And each retelling, 
each repetition, hastened the time 
when you would get tired of it, 
bored with it, done with it — let go of 
it, drop it forever — could float away 
and be free.” 

W-3, Bette Howland’s memoir 
of her stay in a psychiatric hospital 
following an overdose, was first 
published in 1974, and comes to us 
now following the reissue, last year, 
of her 1978 collection of stories, Blue 
in Chicago. Both, as you may already 
know, are back in print thanks to 
the determination of Brigid Hughes, 
the editor of the literary magazine A 
Public Space. In 2015, Hughes found 
a copy of W-3 in a secondhand 
bookshop in New York and, having 
recognised Howland, by now living 
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in a home and suffering from 
Alzheimer’s disease, as a forgotten 
talent, resolved to give her a second 
life (Howland died just two years 
later). Blue in Chicago, in which 

the city, cruel and slum-scarred, is 
effectively put on trial in a series 

of autobiographical sketches, was 
widely praised both here and in the 
US, and rightly so, though I think 
it’s also fair to say that its author’s 
backstory may have played some 
part in people’s intense admiration 
for her lapidary prose and feeling for 
human battlegrounds. A working- 
class, Jewish, single parent, Howland 
was a lover and protege of Saul 
Bellow, who confessed himself 
moved by the “tough-minded” 

W-3. But having published it, Blue 
in Chicago and one further book of 
short fiction, and having received 

a MacArthur “genius” fellowship 

for her trouble, she disappeared 
into obscurity, seemingly unable 

to write. People tend, for obvious 
reasons, to overpraise “lost” writers. 
Dusting down the old involves a 
form of passionate justification that 
unveiling the new does not. 

W-3 is a debut and, as debuts 
go, it’s very fine, at moments 
dazzlingly and daringly written. In 
the early 70s, it was not beholden 
on a writer to tip-toe around the 
subject of mental illness, to worry 
about terminology or stereotyping; 
it is a ruthlessly straightforward, 
almost impudent book and all the 
better and wiser for it. Its author 
captures quite brilliantly the 
comical competitiveness of her 
fellow patients — who’s the maddest 
here? they ask, each one hoping 
to claim victory, their insistent 
ambition reaching its zenith when 
the prospect of sanity starts to feel, 
for some of them, like a kind of 
failure — and she is excellent, too, 
at delineating what we might call 
the secret life of the institution. The 
patients exist for the hospital’s sake, 
rather than the other way around. It 
is “as mysterious as a submarine”, 
unseen forces always at work, 
irrespective of what the doctors do 
or fail to do. 

But Howland’s technique in this 
memoir is to stare at others, not 
herself; her breakdown and its 
causes (men, money, something 
horrible that happened when she 
was a child) are touched on only 
intermittently and always at an 
angle. In the main, she is painfully 
absent from the text, an omnipotent 
narrator who also seems to be 
standing with one leg on either side 
of a gaping void. W-3 is more or 
less shapeless, its tone unvarying, 
the camera permanently fixed 
at the same distance from the 
action, its end oddly peremptory. 
While this may be an important 
part of the book’s design - its 
relentlessness mirrors both her 
illness and the unpunctuated 
days of hospital life — it’s also 
utterly exhausting. W-3 is nota 
locked ward, but the reader, held 
prisoner too long, leaves it with an 
overwhelming sense of relief. 


To order W-3: A Memoir for £13.04 
go to guardianbookshop.com or call 
020-3176 3837 
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At the sharp 
end of austerity 


A London youth worker condemns the 
marginalisation of young black men in a 
powerful study of the boys whose lives are 
blighted by violence, writes Ashish Ghadiali 


Ciaran Thapar: 
‘carries himself 
with integrity’ 

Tristan Bejawn 


Py 


Cut Short: Youth Violence, Loss 
and Hope in the City 

Ciaran Thapar 

Viking, £16.99, pp368 


In September 2015, Ciaran Thapar, 

a recent graduate of the London 

School of Economics (where he 

did a master’s in political theory), 

and his flatmate, Rory Bradshaw, 

turned up at a community centre 

in Brixton. The area’s gentrification 

was well under way by then and 

the two of them had moved into a 

flat across the park from the club, 

where they wished to volunteer as 

youth workers. In Cut Short, Thapar 

describes how the centre’s managing 

director, Tony, took one look at them 

both in the foyer and said: “The boys 

here are gonna think you're feds.” 
Tony, writes Thapar, was doubtful 


about letting these fresh-faced new 
arrivals work in his centre. “The 
young people who spent time at 
[the club] were used to a certain 
type of adult male working there. 
[They were usually] black, older, 
more experienced. Maybe they had 
several decades under their belt as a 
youth worker. Maybe they’d grown 
up nearby.” 

But Tony also believed that 
young people needed “exposing 
to other horizons too”, and that 
Thapar and his friend “needed to 
gain a connection to people who 
already lived there”. He decided to 
take a punt on them, kickstarting 
what for Thapar — the mixed-race 
son of a Punjabi father and an 
English mother — would become 
a transformative experience of life 
among working-class black British 
boys in south London. It also served 
as a gateway to his own career as a 
journalist (writing on issues such as 
youth violence, austerity and drill 
music for the Guardian, GQ and Vice), 
an advocate for young people (on 
TV, radio and in court) and, now, an 
author. 

Cut Short is an assured debut that 
leaves you in no doubt of Thapar’s 
talents as a writer. His depictions 
of the characters he gets to know 
during his years as a youth worker 
are full of respect, even love. Tony 
comes across as a “wise uncle”, 
while the portraits of the mentees 
Thapar works with, including 


‘T didn’t want to 

be the type of 
journalist who 
parachutes in and 
out of people’s lives’ 


Jhemar, whose life is turned upside 
down by the murder of his brother, 
and Demetri, who ends up studying 
sociology at Goldsmiths, are full 

of resilience and positivity. These 
character studies are complemented 
by an analytical rigour that means 
Thapar’s powerful narrative kicks 
against the state - against the 
austerity and demonisation that 
keep so many young black men 
trapped in cycles of poverty and 
marginalisation while a discourse 
of knife crime draws attention away 
from its root causes. 

For all its success as a work of 
political nonfiction, Cut Short also 
reveals Thapar’s anxiety about 
the contradiction inherent in his 
overlapping roles. “I didn’t want 
to be the type of journalist,” he 
writes, “who parachutes in and out 
of people’s lives. In fact, believing 
myself to be a youth worker first 
and a social activist second, I have 
been reluctant to regard myself as a 
journalist per se at all.” 

When, following the murder 
of a young man in his early 20s 
at the centre in February 2019, 
Thapar agrees to an interview 
with ITV News in the hope of 
“steering the media narrative ina 
constructive way”, he finds himself, 
momentarily, on the wrong side 
of the divide. Tony, his mentor, 
lets him know how his behaviour 
appeared to the community: “like 
you were using what happened 
to get your face out there”. It’s a 
difficult line to tread but, for the 
most part, Thapar carries himself 
with integrity - owning his failures 
while pointing us towards the 
greater goals “of collective action 
and a compassionate welfare state”. 


To order Cut Short for £14.78 
go to guardianbookshop.com 
or call 020-3176 3837 


Fiction 


The fearless aviator and Hollywood's Fleabag 


Great Circle 
Maggie Shipstead 
Doubleday, £16.99, pp608 


A great circle, Maggie Shipstead’s 
third novel explains on the opening 
page, is “the largest circle that can be 
drawn on a sphere”. The equator is 
one; so is every line of longitude. The 
novel’s heroine, pioneering aviator 
Marian Graves, was attempting 

to become the first person to flya 
great circle intersecting both poles 
in 1950 when her plane disappeared 
somewhere in the Antarctic. Decades 
later, her enigmatic, fragmentary 
journal is discovered, wrapped in a 
life-preserver. “What I have done is 
foolish; I had no choice but to do it,’ 
she has written. 

Great Circle is a daringly ambitious 
novel, traversing in Marian’s story 
the history of early-20th-century 
aviation, Prohibition, the Great 
Depression and the second world 
war. Threaded through it is a parallel 


contemporary narrative, recounted 
by disgraced Hollywood starlet 
Hadley Baxter, who is trying to 
revive her career by playing Marian 
in a biopic. Hadley’s drily cynical 
voice has more than a touch of 
Fleabag about it, offering a knowing 
and prematurely jaded insider’s view 
of the movie industry (“my career 

is no longer a blowjob-based barter 
economy”, she remarks). 

She is positioned as a 
counterpoint to Marian, whose pure 
and single-minded determination 
to fly contrasts sharply with 
Hadley’s tendency to drift through 
life with occasional bouts of 
self-sabotage. “I needed the relief 
of being someone who wasn’t 
afraid,” Hadley confesses. But both 
women, in their separate ways, 
are pursuing freedom in a male 
world that wants to confine them 
within preconceived ideas about 
who and what they should be. 
“We're celebrated for marrying,” 


Daringly 
ambitious’: 
Maggie 
Shipstead. 


Marian writes to her twin brother, 
Jamie, “but after that we must cede 
all territory and answer to a new 
authority like a vanquished nation.” 
Shipstead, who won the LA Times 
First Fiction prize for her bestselling 


debut, Seating Arrangements, writes 
with precision on both macro and 
micro levels, bringing a sure-footed 
fluency to descriptions of landscape, 
potted highlights of aviation history 
and close-up details of people and 
places (Prohibition-era prostitutes 
work out of basement apartments, 
“poking their heads up into the 
alleys like lascivious gophers”). 

The characters are preoccupied 

by questions of scale: Marian with 
the enormity of land and ocean 
seen from her cockpit; Jamie, an 
artist, with the impossibility of 
capturing grand visions on canvas: 
“Everything I want to paint is too 
big, and so I’ve started to think 
what I really want to paint is the 
too-bigness.” There is a sense that 
Shipstead, too, is inspired by the 
idea of creating on a vast canvas; 
this is a novel that invites the reader 
to immerse themselves in the sweep 
of history, the rich and detailed 
research, and part of the pleasure is 


being carried along by the narrative 
through all its digressions and 
backstories. 

The danger of any novel with 
a dual plot is that one strand 
outshines the other, and that is Great 
Circle’s weakness; Marian is a more 
compelling and original character 
than Hadley, whose satirical 
observations on the absurdities 
of life in LA, though very funny, 
can feel like well-trodden ground. 
But Shipstead is interested in the 
way stories and lives alter through 
successive interpretations, like “a 
game of telephone”, and so Hadley’s 
pursuit of the truth about Marian 
is necessary for closing the circle. 
Like her fictional pilot, Shipstead 
has aimed high; in both cases, the 
result is a breathtaking, if flawed, 
achievement. Stephanie Merritt 


To order Great Circle for £14.78 go to 
guardianbookshop.com or call 020- 
3176 3837 


Nature 


If you go 


Two startling 

accounts of humanity’s 
devastating impact 

on the natural world 
make it clear that any 
potential solution will 
involve huge risk, writes 
Robin McKie 


Second Nature: Scenes froma 
World Remade 

Nathaniel Rich 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 

£22.99, pp304 


Under a White Sky: The Nature 
of the Future 

Elizabeth Kolbert 

Bodley Head, £18.99, pp256 


For most of history, humans have 
viewed wild places as threats to 
their existence. The wilderness is 

a godless domain, “a thirsty and 
waterless land, with its venomous 
snakes and scorpions”, says the Old 
Testament. 

Only recently have we realised we 
had the story backwards. It is nature 
that has been menaced by humans 
and the consequences now threaten 
to overwhelm us. “Almost no rock, 
leaf, or cubic foot of air on Earth has 
now escaped our clumsy signature,” 
says US essayist Nathaniel Rich. 
“The natural world is gone.” 

Pest introductions, greenhouse 
gas emissions, pollution, spreading 
agriculture and the feckless 
eradication of wild animals - from 
Tasmanian tigers to passenger 
pigeons — have transformed our 
world. Three-quarters of all Earth’s 
ice-free land has now been directly 
altered by humans; most of the 
planet’s major rivers have been 
damned and diverted; and our power 
stations emit about 100 times more 
carbon dioxide than volcanoes do. 

The totality of human beings 
alive today, plus our livestock, 
represent 96% of the sum weight of 
all mammals on Earth. The residual 
4% is made of our remaining wild 
animals. “In the age of man, there is 
nowhere to go — and this includes 
the deepest trenches of the oceans 
and the middle of the Antarctic ice 
sheet — that does not already bear 
our Friday-like footprints,” says 
journalist Elizabeth Kolbert, whose 
last book, The Sixth Extinction, won a 
Pulitzer prize. 

Humanity’s homogenisation 
of Earth is bad enough, but what 
both authors spell out is that our 
attempts to correct past errors have 
usually only worsened them - a 
worrying prospect as we struggle to 
avoid our oncoming environmental 
armageddon. 

Consider the cane toad. Native to 
South and Central America, it was 
deliberately introduced to Australia 
to eat beetle grubs plaguing sugar 
plantations. Very quickly the cane 
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down in the woods tomorrow... 


toad spread across the nation — bad 
news, given its habit of exuding 
poisonous goo when threatened. 

Native crocodiles, lizards, snakes, 
and marsupials that got close to 
Rhinella marina suffered population 
crashes, leaving scientists scrabbling 
for solutions — which now include 
one plan to release gene-engineered, 
infertile cane toads that might slow 
breeding. Such a move raises risks 
that those added genes could jump 
species and worsen Australia’s 
ecological woes. But as Kolbert asks: 
“What’s the alternative?” 

Then there is the Mississippi — a 
favoured topic for both authors. In 
their attempts to create an obedient, 
predictable river, US engineers 
have hemmed it in with so many 
dams and levees its sediments are 
discharged directly into the Gulf of 
Mexico instead of replenishing the 
wetlands along its banks. 

As a result, Louisiana is sinking, 
losing a football field of land every 
100 minutes. “Were this rate of land 
loss applied to New York, Manhattan 
would vanish in less than two years,” 
Rich tells us. Yet even bigger, more 
advanced, expensive engineering 
works are now being planned there, 
a prospect that makes ecologists 
shudder. 

Then there is the slow destruction 
— triggered by ocean warming - of 
coral reefs which, in future, may 
have to be shaded in ultra-films 


The totality of 
human beings 

alive today, plus 
our livestock, 
represent 96% of the 
sum weight of all 
mammals on Earth 


ABOVE 

A baby raccoon 
searches for his 
family after a 
deforestation 
project in the US. 


LEFT 

The cane 

toad, whose 
introduction to 
Australia caused 
more problems 
than it solved. 
Alamy; Getty 


or tended by underwater robots 
to save them. Similarly, global 
heating is now so advanced, some 
scientists are pressing for our upper 
atmosphere to be sprayed with 
reflective particles to shield the 
planet from sunlight and cool it. 

In every case, the solutions - apart 
from being shockingly expensive 
— look every bit as damaging or 
dangerous as the threats they are 
designed to counter. Unfortunately, 
humanity “is now stepped in so far, 
return is impracticable”, says Kolbert. 

As both authors point out, 
humans certainly have the ability to 
make profound changes to Earth, 
but seem to lack the insight to 
reverse the damage. Yes, it may be 
extremely risky to seed our skies 
with particles to blot out the sun, 


but doing nothing will be just as 
dangerous as allowing ice caps to 
melt and ecosystems to collapse. 

Kolbert and Rich make it clear 
that we are fast approaching a time 
when some very hard, high-risk 
decisions will have to be taken and 
in outlining this dilemma they have 
produced a pair of highly readable, 
albeit disturbing works. Both are 
concise to the point of brevity. In 
Kolbert’s case, her investigations 
were interrupted by the Covid 
pandemic while Rich’s is essentially 
a compilation of recent essays. 
(Among these is Dark Waters, 
the writer’s startling account of 
the polluting and poisoning, by 
DuPont, of the West Virginia town 
of Parkersburg, now a film starring 
Mark Ruffalo.) 

Such conciseness is welcome. 
There is only so much eco-despair 
a reader can take, after all. Of the 
two books, Kolbert’s is the better 
structured work, but both succinctly 
outline a basic issue that is best 
summed up by Albert Einstein’s 
maxim: “We cannot solve our 
problems with the same thinking 
we used when we created them.” 

In short, we need a very radical 
reappraisal of our place on Earth. 


To order Second Nature for £20 or 
Under a White Sky for £16.52 go 
to guardianbookshop.com or call 
020-3176 3837 
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secrets, 
lies and 
plane 
terror 


A killer guards her 
real identity, racial 
tension at a New 
York publishing 
house, and a pilot 
is presented with a 


dreadful ultimatum. 


By Alison Flood 


| Books 


Thrillers of the month 


The First Day 

of Spring 

Nancy Tucker 
Hutchinson, £12.99, 
pp400 


© 
SPRING 


Nancy Tucker’s debut novel opens 
as eight-year-old Chrissie kills 
another child. “Sweat made it slippy 
between our skins but I didn’t let 
go, pressed and pressed until my 
nails were white.” It’s the first day 
of spring and Chrissie, a neglected 
child who is always living on the 
edge of starvation, realises “that 
was all it took for me to feel like I 
had all the power in the world. One 
morning, one moment, one yellow- 
haired boy.” 

Tucker, who has previously 
written about her childhood struggle 
with anorexia, follows Chrissie’s 
story as she gloats over her secret 
while a clock ticks inside her, waiting 
for her to kill again. Fifteen years 
later, she is living under a new name, 
Julia, with her five-year-old daughter 
and is terrified that social services 
will take the child away. 

Loosely based on the story of 
Mary Bell, this is an extraordinary 
and heart-rending novel, exploring 
how a kid becomes a killer and how 
it would feel to live with such crimes 
in adulthood, “with a millstone so 
heavy I sometimes felt my spine 
would buckle beneath it”. 


The Other 

Black Girl 

Zakiya Dalila 
Harris 
Bloomsbury, £14.99, 
pp368 


TARIVYA DALILA WARES 
Pr 


ik 
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Nella is the only black person 
working at top New York publishing 
house Wagner Books, biting her 
tongue over the one-dimensional 
black characters in the manuscripts 
she reads. So when a second black 
woman, Hazel, joins the company, 
Nella is initially delighted. “She 
craved the ability to walk across the 
hallway, vomit out all of her feelings 
about a racially insensitive fictional 
character, and return to her desk, 
good as new.” 

But Hazel’s start coincides with 
notes that begin appearing on 
Nella’s desk — “Leave Wagner. Now” 
— and Nella starts to wonder if 
Hazel really is who she seems and 
just how she’s rising up the ranks 
so swiftly. Zakiya Dalila Harris 
worked at prestigious US publisher 
Knopf for three years before she 
left to write this, her debut. It is 
both an excellent mystery, in which 
Nella’s story plays out alongside 
those of three other black women, 
past and present, and an astute, 
clear-eyed look through the eyes 
of the shrewd and sometimes very 
funny Nella, at what is being asked 
of black women at work. 


Falling 

TJ Newman 
Simon & Schuster, 
£14.99, pp304 


This has a hell of a premise: pilot 
Bill’s family is kidnapped and 
he is given an ultimatum by the 
kidnappers: “You will crash your 
plane or I will kill your family.” 
Acquired for a seven-figure sum, 
Falling is former flight attendant 
Newmans first novel and gives 
real insight into the affection, 
camaraderie and bravery of a cabin 
crew, from Jo and her fellow flight 
attendants Kellie (the newbie) and 
Michael (who has done this for 
years), to co-pilot Ben. 

Should they tell the 144 
passengers on board what’s 
going on? Do they have the 
right to know? Can they get 
the cabin ready for an attack 
without the kidnappers realising 
what’s happening? Being a flight 
attendant, Newman shows, isn’t 
about serving food and drinks. As 
Jo says: “Five weeks of training 
and in only one of those days 
did they go over food, drinks and 
hospitality.” Newman’s terrorists 
are also fully fleshed-out creations, 
as is Bill’s wife, Carrie. This is a 
race-to-the-finish-line sort of read. 


Knock Knock 
Anders Roslund 
Harvill Secker, £12.99, 
pp448 


Det Supt Ewert Grens is less than 
six months away from enforced 
retirement and is dreading it. Then 
a case comes across his desk - there 
has been a break-in at the flat 
where, 17 years ago, he found a five- 
year-old girl still alive, surrounded 
by the murdered corpses of her 
family. The killer was never found, 
but the girl was put into witness 
protection. Grens, digging into his 
latest case, discovers that her file has 
been stolen and her secret identity 
leaked, putting her life in danger. 
Does this have anything to do 
with the fact that the identity of 
Piet Hoffman, trying to live a quiet 
life far from his former dangerous 
occupation as an infiltrator into 
deadly criminal gangs, has also 
been compromised? Grens is 
galvanised into action. “A murder 
investigation grabbed hold of him, 
lifted him up and pushed him on, 
gave him something to look forward 
to tomorrow.” Knock Knock is the 
eighth in the Ewert Grens series and 
the first written under just Roslund’s 
name, without his co-author, the 
late Borge Hellstrom. Set over three 
action-packed days, it’s another 
complex, white-knuckle read. 


To order any of these titles for a special 
price, go to guardianbookshop.com or 
call 020-3176 3837 


A better place to 
buy your books 


Support the Guardian's independent | 


journalism with everything you buy 
at the Guardian Bookshop 


Save up to 15% on books featured 
in the Guardian and Observer 


Visit guardianbookshop.com 
or call 020 3176 3837 


Get free UK P&P on online orders over £20. 
Promotional prices valid for a limited time only 
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Fiction 


Barry no mates 


Batlava Lake 
Adam Mars-Jones 
Fitzcarraldo Editions, £10.99, pp104 


Adam Mars-Jones’s new novella 

— new to us, that is, as it was first 
published in Areté magazine in 
2017 — is one of those books that 
proceeds by what it doesn’t tell 
us. On the one hand, it doesn’t tell 
us much at all, being barely 100 
pages long. On the other, narrator 
Barry Ashton likes to talk a lot, but 
seems to have trouble getting to 
the point. 

Barry is on the surface a new type 
of narrator for Mars-Jones: bit of a 
bloke, an engineer with the British 
army (“attached to a peacekeeping 
mission in a hellhole”), oh, and he’s 
heterosexual too. But scratch his 
chirpy, guileless, exclamation-mark- 
spangled exterior (“Often it’s the 
smallest birds that have the richest 
song. Making no claims for myself!”) 
and there are familiar qualities. 

A fussy meticulousness, like John 
Cromer in Pilcrow and Cedilla. Anda 
refusal to see what’s under his nose, 
like Colin in Box Hill. 

Barry wants to tell us about his 
time in Pristina, Kosovo, in 1999, 


but gets bogged down in secondary 
information about seeing Kate Adie 
in a hotel, or a disastrous amateur 
boatbuilding competition, or (yuk) 
his surprising sex life during his 
failed marriage to Carol. (“Nothing 
wrong with a nice creamy korma, 
but sometimes — you just feel like a 
vindaloo. Tell me I’m wrong! Burnt 
tongue and not minding.”) 

But this trivia tells us something 
about Barry: a man with no friends 
and little sense of wonder, who’s 
better with things than with people, 
and who can’t see through the detail 
to what’s really going on. After 
a time, those blithe exclamation 
marks start to hurt like a hammer to 
the heart. 

And when we finally find out 
what he’s been skirting around, it all 
fits together precisely, and we look 
back in wonder at how we got from 
there to here without being able to 
see the join. Mars-Jones, it turns out, 
is an expert engineer himself. And 
much better at people than poor old 
Barry. John Self 


To order Batlava Lake for £9.56 go 
to guardianbookshop.com or call 
020-3176 3837 
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‘T grew up reading my aunt’s bodice-rippers’ 


The Booker-shortlisted 
novelist on teaching 
himself to read, critics 
who say he’s not 

nice enough to white 
people, and why the 
Bible still haunts him. 
By 


Brandon Taylor, 32, grew up 

in Alabama and studied at the 
Iowa Writers’ Workshop. He was 
shortlisted for last year’s Booker 
prize with his debut, Real Life, a 
campus novel about a gay black 
biochemist. His new book, Filthy 
Animals, is a series of linked stories 
loosely centred on the sexual 
tension between Lionel, a black 
maths postgraduate, and two 
white dance students, Charles and 
Sophie. The writer Paul Mendez 
has called Taylor “a phenomenon... 
the laureate of young, expensively 
educated people... pleasuring and 
harming themselves and each 
other”. He spoke to me over Zoom 
from his home in Iowa City. 


Did you consciously set out to 
broaden your range in these stories? 
I wrote the bulk of them in 2016, 
before writing Real Life, but I was 
revising the collection just as 

Real Life was being shortlisted for 
the Booker. After the challenge 

of writing that novel from one 
character’s perspective over one 
weekend, I found that when I came 
back to the stories I had more 
confidence to play around: the 
central thread of the collection is 
that Lionel meets these two dancers 
at a party, so I got to have different 
point-of-view characters circling 
one another, which was nice after 
the hermetic severity of Real Life. 


In one story, a black protagonist 
recounts his boyhood trauma because 
white people have ‘‘a vast hunger for 
the calamities of others”... 

A black student on my creative 
writing programme criticised that 
line heavily, but it seemed so true 

to me. I was trying to work out my 
feelings about black subjectivity as 
it would be consumed on the page 
by progressive white liberals - as a 
black person, am I complicit in the 
consumption of my own calamity? 
Like, I profit from it in some ways 
and not in others; I was trying to put 
down some of what that feels like, 
when there are white people ready 
to consume your story and give you 
a scholarship for having a tragic past 
or whatever. Real Life was all about 
what happens when you take white 
people up on their very kind offer to 
pay for your education because they 
feel sorry for you. 


Brandon Taylor 
photographed 
near his home in 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
William J Adams/ 
the Observer 


To judge from the responses of 
UK-based critics, Real Life was the 
most divisive novel on last year’s 
Booker shortlist. 

Even positive reviews felt I was 

not nice enough to white people. 
They couched that in varying ways, 
but it essentially came down to 
“this author has no interest in the 
subjectivity of his white characters 
and he treats them like props”. If I 
wanted a novel that shared most of 
its energy with the white characters, 
I wouldn’t have written Real Life; ’'d 
read Jeffrey Eugenides. 


What was your experience of 
studying creative writing at lowa? 

I got a lot done once I learned how 
to be there, but the first year [in 
2017] was very hostile. You have 
an instructor and it’s you and 12 
people: it was like trial by fire. 

My first workshop, I turned ina 
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story that bombed really hard, 
and the second time, I turned in 
flabby nonsense that bombed 
really hard. I thought I would have 
to leave. 


Previously you pursued a 
biochemistry PhD [at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison]. How did 
that compare? 

You were expected to participate 
in your own education, whereas 

at Iowa you're not allowed to talk 
while people criticise your work 

— there’s this gag rule, to preserve 


the real-world encounter with the 
text. You're sitting there for two 
hours and they’re beating the story 
to death; in science you might have 
a two-hour lab meeting, but that’s 
because there’s a dialogue. But in 
my science programme I was the 
only black person out of, like, 90 
people, and that wasn’t fun. At lowa 
I always felt that when people were 
rude to me it was because they 
didn’t like my work, not because 
they had a racial animus. 


How important has the internet been 
to your writing? 

I grew up in rural Alabama, where 

I didn’t know anybody like me, and 
my solution was always, “I’m lonely, 
I’m sure there’s a messageboard 
somewhere.” So when I was living in 
Madison, Wisconsin, I got on Twitter 
because I wanted to be part of the 
literary world and had no plans to 
move to New York City any time 
soon. Editors have been drawn to 
that very online version of my voice; 
people come up to me and they’re 
like, “I read your tweets about Mare 
of Easttown.” You can’t take it too 
seriously: my friend says, whenever 
someone is deep in Twitter, that’s 

a person who needs to go touch 
some grass. 


What have you been reading lately? 
I’ve been giving myself a critical 
education in mid-century white- 
men criticism: Lionel Trilling, 
Northrop Frye, and FR Leavis’s 

The Great Tradition, which I really 
hated — his writing was kind of bad. 
Alfred Kazin’s On Native Grounds, a 
history of American prose literature, 
blew my mind: it has this beautiful 
reading of The Great Gatsby. A 

great novel I read recently was 
Aysegil Savas’s White on White: 

it’s very Cusky, it’s basically art 
criticism disguised as a novel, but 
it’s good. 


What did you read as a child? 

Most of my family cannot read 

or they read very poorly, so there 
were not a lot of books. I taught 
myself to read with my brother’s 
schoolbooks; while everybody else 
was reading The Cat in the Hat, I 
was reading my aunt’s nursing- 
home manuals and bodice-rippers. 
My most formative early reading 
was the Bible, which haunts me 
still, and the first author I loved 
was Pat Conroy, because the lyrical 
language of The Prince of Tides 
sounded so much like the Bible. I 
tried to imitate that intensity when 
I started writing, and then I was 
like, no; a lot of black writers get 
called raw and visceral because they 
write lyrically, and if I could remove 
that from the equation, it would 

be nice. 


Filthy Animals is published by Daunt 
on 24 June (£9.99). To order a copy for 
£9.29 go to guardianbookshop.com or 
call 020-3176 3837 
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Puzzles 


Guess the painting by Laura Cumming 


This week’s question: 
Who painted this green critter (above)? 
Answer next Sunday. 


Last week’s hat in hand 
(below) came from 
Gustav Courbet’s The 
Meeting (1854), in which 
the French artist is being 
greeted on the outskirts 
of Montpellier by his 
new patron, the wealthy 
collector Alfred Bruyas. 
Bruyas doffs his hat. The 
manservant behind him 
bows his head in respect. 
Even the dog stares 
eagerly up at this great 
pilgrim-cum-prophet of 
a painter. Courbet based 
his unforgettable parade 
of cutout sentinels ona 
contemporary print of 
the Wandering Jew, with 
not the slightest irony. 
French wits nicknamed 
the painting Fortune 
Bowing to Genius. 

It is one of the most 
self-aggrandising self- 
portraits in all art. 


Emoji comedy sketches 


Guess the classic comedy sketch from the 


emoji symbols. Answers on page 47 


Set by Killian Fox 


Everyman crossword No.3,896 


Across 


1 Reading — Amsterdam, perhaps — 
discussed by these? (4,6) 


6 He's not out of US Cabinet (4) 


9 Horrid child is vain? Not half, the 
French admitted: that's capital (10) 


10 Soundly defeat a character from 
Greece (4) 

12 Punch drunk earlier, journalist 
giving little away (5-6) 

15 Rectangle... hang on... maybe bit 
unclear ... squashed, primarily! (7) 

16 Pamphlet tersely conveys 
messages (7) 

17 Apriest, old-fashioned, got around, 
moved with the times (7) 


19 Greek and a Scandinavian heading 
west to W Indies location (7) 


20 Well-aimed dart, very fine to bag 
five hundred and one: drink? (6,5) 


23 Curry accompaniment, whichever 
way you look at it! (4) 

24 Empty room getting statuary 
displaying monarch (4,6) 

25 Orders essentially insane physio (4) 


26 Having gone backward, Spanish 
car's finally gone forward — 
fixed! (4-6) 


Down 

1 Two arts degrees, that's sweet (4) 

2 Romania, alittle country (4) 

3 Initiate violence, toilet bag not 
prepared (2,4,6) 

4 Requires bilge, so babbles (7) 

5 Important rising star oddly missing 
football (7) 

7 Natter about vacuous froth, wee 
time wasted! (4,3,3) 


8 Desirous boy first getting small rest 

and biscuit (6,4) 

11 ‘51: Attlee four times suffering 
rumours (6-6) 

13 Dogs Spooner's given M Eastern 
culinary staples (5,5) 

14 Inremix, bury a vocal that's list of 
words ... (10) 

18 ... crank up Greek character I've 
seen with intro of drums (7) 

19 Wobbly, pudgy, round — Everyman's 
diet's beginning — let's go (5-2) 

21 ‘How to catch fish?’ ‘Attack with 
dogs' (4) 

22 Horse, bolt (4) 


We regret to announce that, until further 
notice, we are unable to take entries or 
offer prizes for solvers of the Everyman 
weekly crossword. 


Sudoku classic 


Fill in the blank cells 
using the numbers 
1to9. 


Each number must 
appear just once in 
every row, column and 
3x3 box. 


SOLUTION No. 3,895 
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Azed No. 2,557 Plain 


11 


 - 
| | | | 12 B 


Across 

1 Knave in charge of wobbly kago with 
judge on board making anything but 
smooth progress (8) 

7 Baby's mum wiping bottom — not 

something one could get out of! (5) 

12. Higher organism turning ‘tail’ pursued 
by a peasant farmer with energy (9) 

14 Wherein political gossip circulates, 
‘ideous in endless run (9) 

15 Jewish speciality, hot, to collapse? 
Reverse of this (5) 

16 Super character | found in Vergil (5) 

17 Old Scottish ship capsized — 100 onit 
overturned inside (7) 

18 Cape for woman or unaccompanied 
man, might one conclude? (6) 

19 Skipper briefly bagging duck, but it's 
worth 40 points (5) 

22 Cutters in sound? They may be looking 
out for shoals (5) 

25. Inretrospect rue being taken in by flyer 
for poisonous apple? (6) 

28 Being busy, no time to make room for 
love and suchlike (7) 

31 Just like mater, accepting recipe for 
cereal (5) 

32, What's enjoyed in Kenyan tavern? 
British ale, without hesitation (5) 

33. Indulged girls fed with old English 
trotters (9) 

34 Sweet client I'll leave dancing round 
floor (9) 

35 Regimental horses to feed by the sound 
of it (5) 

36 Drops backward booby, say — why don't 
we? (8) 


Down 
1 Eye sweet: fool? (11) 
2 Like asymboll see on either side of 
leg (6) 
3 Mites one removed from above and 
around fruit trees (6) 


4 Some cats raking up limestone tract (5) 


5. Traitor while following Trump (not one 
Democrat)? (5) 

6 Tasteless adornment, not new (6) 

8 Ratrun,a pest, going round outskirts of 
Yeovil (6) 

9 Tent for travellers, not our type 
principally? (5) 

10 Fillet in quarters Scots served up (5) 


11 Seerims messed up round melon being 
divided into segments (11) 

13 Like barley sugar, say, or chocolate, one 
of Easter's pair replacing egg? (9) 

20 Being free of taint, showing compassion 
about what's at centre of hurt (6) 


21 + Very old coat? Half of it covers more 
than half of terrier (6) 


23 I'm opening sprinkler with lots of little 
holes (6) 


24 Regular helpings of beer is imbibed by 
drunk once provided (6) 


26 Toolusedin erection of fireguard (5) 

27 This sec last? It's confused with claret 
maybe (5) 

29 Tangle of brushwood ideal for conifer (5) 


30 What scavenger's retrieved — one left 
little amount (5) 


The Chambers Dictionary (2014) is 
recommended. 


Azed No. 2,554 solution & notes 
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Across 14, feta (rev.) in gold; 18, w 1s in TT; 23, FE + pud (rev.); 28, i.e. ku(k)ri; 
30, anag. + ne; 33, anag. incl. n. 

Down 1, US firm in anag.; 4, iPod for ain day; 9, rid + ethe + rods; 11, ripe ti 

in pea; 13, ass for | in climate; 20, a do + sin (rev.); ref. seven deadly sins; 


26, cf. Mensa. 


Special announcement 


We regret to announce that, until further notice, we are unable to offer prizes for 
solvers of the Azed weekly crosswords. The special monthly Azed clue-writing 
competitions are not affected and will continue as normal. Entry rules for these 


will appear as usual. 


Killer by Godefridus 


Normal Sudoku rules 
apply, except the 
numbers in the cells 
contained within grey 
lines add up to the 
figures in the corner. 
No number can be 
repeated within each 
shape formed by the 
grey lines. 


Emoji answers 

1. The Two Ronnies “Four Candles” 2. Monty Python “Dead Parrot” 
3. Goodness Gracious Me “Going for an English” 4. Little Britain 

“Lou & Andy Swimming Pool” 5. Morecambe and Wise “André Previn” 


Chess by Jonathan Speelman 


Diagram 1 

To start today a very nice study by 
Frenchman Henri Rinck (1870-1952). 
White's job is to hunt down the enemy 
queen, and this involves some fairly 
standard tactics, followed by a brilliant 
finale. Can you find the sequence? (see 
the end) 


For more than half a decade now, 

the Grand Chess Tour has provided 

a unifying structure for some of the 
world's very best tournaments in 

a grand prix. First mooted by Rex 
Sinquefield's St Louis Chess Club, 

the inaugural edition in 2015 featured 
Norway Chess, the Sinquefield Cup 
and, as the finale, the London Classic. 
And since then a number of other 
events have been added though 
London and Stavanger have left the 
tour insisting on the right to choose 
their own fields (which they couldn't do 
as part of the tour). 

Last year's tour was cancelled due 
to the coronavirus but in aless hostile 
world they're going ahead this year and 
the first event, the Superbet Chess 
Classic, is currently under way in the 
Romanian capital, Bucharest. 

The first elite over-the-board 
tournament since the second half of 
the Candidates contest in April, it's 
extremely strong, featuring seven 
of the world's current top 10 (but 
admittedly not world champion 
Magnus Carlsen or forthcoming 
challenger lan Nepomniachtchi): 
with eight full tour players and two 
Romanian wild cards. 

The tour tournaments are daunting 
and the wild cards often suffer, but 


despite being heavily outrated the two 
Romanians, Bogdan-Daniel Deac and 
Constantin Lupulescu, more than held 
their own, at least in the early rounds. 


Constantin Lupulescu v Anish Giri 
Bucharest 2021 (round 3) 
English Opening 


1c4 e5 2 Nc3 Nf6 3 Nf3 Nc6 4 e3 Bb4 
5 Qc2 Bxc3 6 Qxc3 Qe7 By giving 

up the bishop, Black gets easy 
development. 

7 d4 Ne4 8 Qd3 exd4 9 Nxd4 Nc5 

10 Qd1 Nxd4 11 Qxd4 0-0 12 Be2 b6 

13 0-0 Bb7 14 f3 Blunting the bishop's 
diagonal, but weakening the king's 
protection. Instead, ina game between 
two very strong Russians a couple 

of years ago, White chose the less 
ambitious 14 Bd2, which soon led to 
equality: 14 ... Ne6 15 Qc3 Nf4 16 exf4 
Qxe2 17 Rael Qg4 18 f3 QF5 19 Re5 
Qf6 20 Qd3 Rae8 21Bc3 Oxf4 22 
Rxe8 Rxe8 23 Qxd7 Qe3+ 24 Kh1 Qe2 
25 Kg1 Qe3+ 26 Kh1 Qe2 27 Kg1 draw 
Jakovenko v Motylev, Izhevsk, 2019. 
14... a5 15 Bd2 f5 16 Radi d6 17 b3 Rae8& 
18 Rf2 Rf6 19 Bd3 Qf7 


Diagram 2 

20 Re2? Natural-looking, but after 
Qh5! there are lots of tactics involving 
apiece going to e4 since the rook may 
hang on e2. Computers suggest 20 
Bc2 Qh5 21Bc3 Ne6 22 Qd2 Rh6 23 h3 
Ng5 24 kf1! though then 24... Nxh3!? 
25 gxh3 Bxf3 looks pretty scary. 

20... Qh5 21Be1 Be4?! 

21...Rh6 was better first and if 22 Bg3 
(22 h3? Ne6 23 Qb2 Ng5 sets up 
destruction on f3 or h3) 22... Ne4 


23 fxe4 fxe4 24 Rf exd3 25 Qxd3 Be4 
Black is much better. 

22 Bb1Rg6 23 Bg3 Bxb1 24 Rxb1 

Ne4 25 Rbe1 Nxg3 26 Qd5+ Kh8 

27 hxg3 Rxg3 Black has cashed in his 
advantage to win a pawn but White is 
now active. 


Diagram 3 

28 e4!? A good practical move. 28 Qc6 
was also good when if say 28... Qf7 
29 e4 f4 30 e5 dxe5 31Rxe5 Rxe5 

32 Rxe5 h6 33 Qe8+ Qxe8 34 Rxe8+ 
Kh7 White should hold his own in the 
rook endgame. 

28 ... Qxf3 29 QF7 Rg8 30 exf5 Qc6? 
Very risky. Instead after 30...Rg5 
31Oxc7 (31Rf2 Qg4 32 Qxc7 Qd4 
makes the queen very active) 

31... Qxf5 Black loses some of his 
queenside but should be fine. 

31Rf2 Qc5? Apparently 31...a4 32 Re7 
axb3 33 axb3 Qa8! should still hold. 

32 Re7! But not 32 Re8? Rxg2+! 33 Khi! 
(33 Kxg2 Qc6+) 33...Rh2+! 34 Kxh2 
Qxf2+ with a draw. 

32... Qd4 If 32...h6 33 f6Rg5 

34 Qxg8+ Kxg8 35 f7+ Kh7 36 f8Q 
wins, but now with the black queen 
unable to reach c6, Re8 does work. 

33 Re8! Rxg2+ 34 Kxg2 Qg4+ 35 Kh2 
Qh4+ 36 Kg2 Qg4+ 37 Kf1 Qh3+ 38 Kel 
Qc3+ 39 Rd2 Black only has a couple 
more checks so Giri resigned. 


In diagram 1 White uses potential 
knight forks to hound the queen. 1Rd8! 
f5+ 2 Kg3 Qf6 Of course if 2..Qxd8 3 
Nc6+ 3 Rd6 Qf8 And now the point: 

4 Rb6!! Qc8 Or 4...Kxb6 5 Nd7+ 5 Nc4+ 
Qxc4 6 bxc4 Kxb6 7 Kh4 and White 
wins the pawn endgame at a canter. 
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1Henri Rinck 
(1905) White to 
play and win 


Xk @ 
ii 


2 Constantin 
Lupulescu (to play) 
v Anish Giri 


x & 
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3 Constantin 
Lupulescu (to play) 
v Anish Giri 
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Today 


Pick of the Day 


GB News Launch 
GB News, from 8pm 


If you’ve been longing for a news outlet 
willing to use the word “woke” repeatedly 
and pejoratively, you’re in luck. Today 
sees the long-trailed arrival of GB News 

— in the style of The League of Gentlemen, 
very much a local news channel for local 
people. Andrew Neil will be launching the 
grassroots fightback against snobbery and 
metropolitan hauteur while commuting 
from his home in the south of France; 
other treats include former Apprentice and 
Brexit party candidate Michelle Dewberry. 


Time 

BBC Two, 9pm 

The second part of Jimmy McGovern’s 
beautifully performed, relentlessly bleak 
prison drama. Mark Cobden (Sean Bean) is 
gradually getting used to his fellow prisoners 
spitting in his food and calling him a rat. So 
the focus turns to Stephen Graham’s tightly 
wound prison officer Eric McNally, whose 
son has been attacked in a neighbouring 
nick. None of this is likely to end well. 


SAS: Who Dares Wins 

Channel 4, 9pm 

The brutal SAS selection course reaches its now 
traditional climax. To get to the merciful end 
of their ordeal, the remaining seven recruits 
will now undergo interrogation. They'll be 
hooded, exposed to endless white noise and be 
on the receiving end of sustained and severe 
abuse from a team of trained tormentors. PH 


Film 

Kajillionaire 

(Miranda July, 2020) 

Sky Cinema Premiere, 4.10pm. 3.05am 

US artist/novelist/director July (The Future) 
is something of a Marmite proposition: some 
people go crazy for her work, others find it 

a pure teeth-on-edge affair, but either way, 
she has staked out an absolutely individual 
signature. She starred in her previous films, 
but steps back in her third. Evan Rachel 
Wood plays “Old Dolio”, daughter of two 
hapless con artists (Debra Winger, barely 
recognisable under Rapunzel tresses, Richard 
Jenkins). Surreal sight gags, sexual politics, 
the usual melancholic goofiness — but if for 
no other reason, watch it for a show-stealing 
performance by Gina Rodriguez, cracking the 
deadpan whimsy open as the gang’s newly 
recruited accomplice. JR 


Monday 


Pick of the Day 
Peter Taylor: Ireland 


Beyond Partition 

BBC Two, 9pm 

Peter Taylor has been reporting on Ireland 
for almost half a century and in this 
fascinating film, he looks back on what 
must, at times have felt like a depressingly 
endless tale of unresolved strife. Taylor 
has built relationships with people on both 
sides of the religious divide — the most 
heartbreaking footage features a group 

of Catholic and Protestant youngsters 
enjoying a holiday together in Wales before 
returning home and resuming hostilities. 


Do Black Lives Still Matter? 

BBC One, 10.55pm 

Ayear on from the murder of George 

Floyd, has anything changed? Black Lives 
Matter was one of the most visible anti- 
racism initiatives ever seen — but could that 
in itself be a problem? After all, many of the 
main focuses of discontent were systemic and 
structural; by definition, the things we don’t 
see. This three-part series sees grime artist 
Saskilla asking some difficult questions. 


Son of Cornwall 

Sky Arts, 10pm 

John Treleaven’s career as an opera singer 

has taken him around the world. But he often 
returns to his native Cornwall, both to perform 
and to rejuvenate. In this documentary, he 
talks about his career in the context of his 
home. Has his love of the sleepy town of 
Porthleven driven the emotion of his work? PH 


Film 

Badlands 

(Terrence Malick, 1973) 

TCM Movies, 10.55pm 

This extraordinary debut is at once unsettlingly 
poetic and rooted in violent American reality. 
Inspired by the 1958 spree of young killers 
Charles Starkweather and Caril Ann Fugate, 
it stars Martin Sheen and Sissy Spacek as 
fugitives Kit and Holly, on the lam and lost in 
their own Bonnie and Clyde fantasy. This is a 
story of criminals getting drunk on their own 
emerging legend, but Holly’s eerily detached 
voiceover is about a mental and emotional 
state, rather than the postmodern cool that 
became the norm in later runaway-couple 
stories. From long before Terrence Malick’s 
name became synonymous with grandiose 
mysticism, here is a film from a moment 
when anything seemed possible. JR 


Tuesday 


Pick of the Day 
The Return: Life After Isis 


Sky Documentaries, 9pm 


Aremarkable film from documentary 
film-maker Alba Sotorra interviewing 

a group of women who reflect on their 
decisions to join Isis and exploring the 

role of propaganda and grooming in their 
radicalisation. Sotorra focuses on the 
much-publicised stories of British recruit 
Shamima Begum and American national 
Hoda Muthana, who both give candid, 
nuanced testimony about their upbringings 
and time in the terror organisation, as well 
as their fight to return home. Ammar Kalia 


Bake Off: The Professionals 

Channel 4, 8pm 

The challenging and frequently slightly over- 
intense professional version of the popular 
baking battle continues. More new teams are 
arriving tonight, and they'll be expected to 

hit the ground running, producing perfect 
miniature lemon meringue pies and tiramisus. 
Benoit Blin and Cherish Finden will then pass 
withering judgment while Tom Allen and 
Liam Charles try and keep things light. 


Intelligence 

Sky One, 10pm 

The underwhelming cybercrime-fighting 
sitcom starring David Schwimmer continues. In 
the first of tonight’s episodes, it’s harassment 
and discrimination training day. In the second 
part of the double bill, a new Russian weapon 
leads to a disagreement over shared intel that 
increasingly seems to be rather personal. PH 


Film 

The Others 

(Alejandro Amendbar, 2001) 

Sky Cinema Greats, 4.15pm, 12.15am 

Spanish director Amenabar once looked set 
to establish himself as the Iberian answer to 
M Night Shyamalan, with unnerving thriller 
debut Thesis, mind-bending follow-up Open 
Your and this, his English-language debut. 
Since then, his filmography has skated 
bewilderingly between genres, but this 
haunted house chiller arguably remains his 
best. It’s certainly his simplest - devious final 
twist notwithstanding. Set in Jersey after the 
second world war, it stars Nicole Kidman as 
a woman whose two photosensitive children 
must stay in the dark. But mysterious 
visitors are nearby... Ingenuity, atmosphere 
and the odd well-timed thump make this MR 
James-y entertainment intensely watchable. JR 


Wednesday 


Pick of the Day 

Horizon Special: The Vaccine 
BBC Two, 9pm 

If the effects of Covid-19 were dramatic, so 
was the response. Moderna had a vaccine 
prototype in human trials by March 2020. 
By summer, factories were almost ready to 
churn out vast quantities of vaccine. This 
fascinating documentary tells the story of 
the fight against Covid - it’s science-heavy 
but also a heartening tribute to the experts 
who have just saved countless lives. It’s 
chilling in places too — as one admits: 
“There was never any guarantee that 

we were going to be successful.” 


Dispatches: Undercover 

in Africa’s Secret State 

Channel 4, 11.05pm 

Remarkable public interest journalism 
from C4’s Dispatches team who have been 
filming inside the repressive east African 
dictatorship of Eritrea for the last five years. 
Evan Williams’s film tells a horrifying story 
of forced conscription, torture and arbitrary 
punishment. We also hear from some of the 
refugees who have fled this one-party state. 


In the Footsteps of Killers: The 
Disappearance of Suzy Lamplugh 
Channel 4, 10pm 

A look at one of the most notorious unsolved 
murders in recent British history. The Suzy 
Lamplugh case has been reopened twice but 
resolution remains elusive. In this documentary 
Emilia Fox and criminologist Prof David 
Wilson dig into the evidence once more. PH 


Film 

Hush, Hush, Sweet Charlotte 
(Robert Aldrich, 1964) 

Talking Pictures TV, 9.05pm 

Having scored a hit directing Bette Davis 
and Joan Crawford in 1962’s Whatever 
Happened to Baby Jane?, Robert Aldrich 
hoped to reteam them for another slice of 
what you might call Grande Dame Gothic. 
In the event, Crawford dropped out to be 
replaced by Olivia de Havilland, with other 
fabled Hollywood veterans in support — 
Agnes Moorehead, Joseph Cotten, and Mary 
Astor, of The Maltese Falcon fame. Again 
based on a novel by Henry Farrell - who 
co-scripted — it involves a Southern belle, 
adulterous love, decapitation and trauma, 
and that’s just the backstory. Kenneth Tynan 
thought it was Davis’s best moment since 
The Little Foxes 23 years earlier. JR 
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Thursday 


Pick of the Day 


Together 
BBC Two, 9pm 


This spiky Dennis Kelly drama stars 
Sharon Horgan and James McAvoy as 

a husband and wife, trapped by Covid 

but contemptuous of each other. Just as 
lockdown forced much uncomfortable 
introspection, Together probes both 
personal and political tender spots — 
there’s anger at the government’s failure 
to recognise danger signs, odd revelations 
and a shrewd recognition that this strange 
experience will have affected us in ways 
we don’t yet understand. Gripping. 
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We are Lady Parts 

Channel 4, 10pm 

Tonight, Lady Parts become famous. It’s not 
quite what they expect, however - when an 
unrepresentative magazine article goes viral, 
fame causes tremors of insecurity in their 
previously sturdy band dynamic. Can the 
group recover their poise? Almost certainly: 
one of the many charms of this comedy is its 
self-possession, and Lady Parts refuse to be 
prisoners of anyone else’s expectations. 


Liverpool Narcos 

Sky Documentaries, 9pm 

At one point in the 1990s, drug lord Curtis 
Warren was making so much money he 
appeared on the Sunday Times Rich List. 
Warren’s ascendency couldn’t last but this final 
part of the crime series explores the Liverpool 
cocaine boom - which also manifested itself as 
the deadliest chapter in the city’s drugs war. PH 


Film 

Bad Times at the El Royale 

(Drew Goddard, 2018) 

Film4, 9pm 

This thriller somewhat fizzled on release 
because the ads suggested a glossy piece 

of faux-Tarantino that had missed its 
moment. It’s certainly old-fashioned, but very 
entertainingly so. A 70s-set ensemble piece, 

it follows a bunch of suspicious characters 
crossing paths in a near-abandoned hotel 
with a glamorously shady past. Writer- 
director Goddard, who skewed genre so 
ingeniously in The Cabin in the Woods, devises 
a knowing confection that suggests Agatha 
Christie and James Ellroy collaborating on 

a Broadway drama. Dakota Johnson, Chris 
Hemsworth and Jon Hamm give their money’s 
worth, but the show absolutely belongs to 
Cynthia Erivo, as a fugitive soul singer. JR 


Friday 


Pick of the Day 

A Pandemic Poem: 

Where Did the World Go? 

BBC Two, 9pm 

“There was a world once, but where did it 
go>” With richer countries at least arguably 
approaching the beginning of the end of 
the pandemic, it’s time to take stock. This 
affecting film combines the words of poet 
laureate Simon Armitage with stories 
ranging from the uplifting to the tragic to 
explore the strange, disturbing experience 
we have all recently undergone. It’s an 
emotional roadmap of Covid 19 rather than 
a linear narrative and all the better for it. 


Later... With Jools Holland 

BBC Two, 10pm 

The final episode of this latest series of 

the jovial music show. This week’s main 
attraction is Kano who has just performed at 
Glastonbury festival’s Live at Worthy Farm 
event and finished filming a new series of the 
Netflix drama Top Boy. Alongside the grime 
legend, two newcomers: Rebecca Taylor 
performing under her Self Esteem alias and 
London soul singer Joel Culpepper. 


Great Paintings of the World 

With Andrew Marr 

Channel 5, 9pm 

The current affairs journalist continues his art 
history series by exploring John Constable’s The 
Hay Wain. The painting is often misrepresented 
as a depiction of a bucolic idyll. In reality, Marr 
explains, it reflected Constable’s reluctance to 
recognise the realities of English rural life. PH 


Film 

Spotlight 

(Tom McCarthy, 2015) 

BBC Two, 11.20pm 

With his new film Stillwater due to debut 

in Cannes, here’s the most successful film 

to date by writer-director McCarthy (The 
Station Agent). Spotlight is a “speaking-truth- 
to-power” drama of the old school, which 
follows the efforts of the Boston Globe’s team 
of investigative reporters to uncover the truth 
about child sex abuse by Catholic priests 

in the Boston area. Mark Ruffalo, Michael 
Keaton and Rachel McAdams are the journos, 
Liev Schreiber and John Slattery their editors, 
Stanley Tucci the victims’ lawyer. It won best 
picture and best original screenplay Oscars, 
which perhaps shows what a “torn-from-the- 
headlines” proposition it is, but it’s an expert, 
highly involving example of its genre. JR 


Saturday 


Pick of the Day 

BBC Cardiff Singer of 

the World 2021: Final 

BBC Four, 7.30pm 

The biennial classical vocalists’ competition 
celebrates its 20th year with a week of 
socially distanced programmes from St 
David’s Hall, Cardiff. Following on from the 
Song Prize, awarding £10,000 to the finest 
rendition of a repertoire song from the 16 
international competing singers, the group 
are now whittled down to a final five, to 
perform for the chance to win the £20,000 
main prize. Judges include the Welsh bass- 
baritone Neal Davies. Ammar Kalia 


BBC Two, 8.30pm 

Last month, the Modfather made a welcome 
return to live performances with this one-off 
gig at the Barbican in London, backed by the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra and conductor/ 
arranger Jules Buckley. Joined by guests 

Boy George and Celeste, Weller performs 
hits from his vast Jam, Style Council and 

solo back catalogue,interspersed with 
backstage interviews. 


Euro 2020: Spain v Poland 

BBC One, 7.30pm 

Gary Lineker presents coverage of this 
Group E fixture from Estadio La Cartuja in 
Seville. The two teams have only played each 
other 10 times before, with Spain winning 
eight, losing only once, and one draw. Rio 
Ferdinand, Jiirgen Klinsmann and Cesc 
Fabregas provide the key match analysis. AK 


Film 

An Impossible Love 

(Catherine Corsini, 2018) 

BBC Four, 10pm 

French director Corsini — whose films include 
Summertime and Leaving — scores a career best 
adapting a book by the controversial novelist 
Christine Angot, inspired by her family 
background. It begins in in the 1950s, as office 
worker Rachel (Virginie Efira) falls for Philippe 
(Niels Schneider), a Nietzsche-reading 
sophisticate. They embark on a passionate 
relationship but he won’t share his life with 
her, and she raises their daughter Chantal 
alone. Years later, his darker side emerges 
shockingly. Efira — soon to be seen in Paul 
Verhoeven’s Cannes-premiering Benedetta — 
was previously known for lighter work that 
charmed the French box office, but here she 
proves her mettle astoundingly. JR 


al 
Radio By Stephanie Billen 


Picks of the Week 


Pop Meets Classical (Sunday, Scala Radio, 
6pm) investigates the ebb and flow 
between musical genres, with classical 
pieces inspiring pop hits and those same 
chart toppers prompting orchestral 
arrangements. Presented by Spandau 
Ballet singer Tony Hadley, this first episode 
explores examples such as John Lennon’s 
Because, created after Yoko Ono played 
some Beethoven chords backwards, and 
Eric Carmen’s 1970s anthem All By Myself, 
which took motifs from Rachmaninov’s 
Piano Concerto No 2 and was itself 
reinterpreted by Oompah Brass. 

Tales from the Cloakroom (Sunday, 
Absolute Radio, 8pm) celebrates the UK’s 
beleaguered live music venues, beginning 
with London’s famous 100 Club. Ina 
programme featuring atmospheric archive 
recordings of performances, singer 
Sharleen Spiteri charts its evolution from 
swing club to a haven for punk rock and 
Northern soul. Owner Jeff Horton is on 
hand to offer fascinating reminiscences 
including how the club nearly passed up 
on Oasis, how Shane MacGowan ended 
up on cloakroom duty and how George 
Michael was kicked out for misbehaviour 
involving a water pistol. 

Anew series on the influence of 
reading and writing on our everyday life, 
Guide Books (Tuesday, Radio 4, 11.30am), 
begins with author Damian Barr quizzing 
colleagues Sarah Perry (The Essex Serpent) 
and Sinéad Gleeson (Constellations) on their 
changing relationship with their bodies. 
Both cite authors who have affected their 
thinking but they also discuss the curved 
ball of Covid with Gleeson using lockdown 
as a time to improve her fitness while Perry 
took advantage of the invisibility afforded 
by the pandemic to shave her head ina 
reaction against her feminine look. 

A two-part drama, The Citadel 
(Wednesday, Radio 4, 2.15pm), loosely 
based on AJ Cronin’s 1937 novel, sets up 
a dichotomy between two doctors, the 
optimistic Andrew Manson (Richard 
Fleeshman) who has eagerly set up a 
meeting with the minister of health, and 
ultra-cynical Phillip Denny (Matthew 
Gravelle) who finds evidence of the end of 
4 ee in the hammering 


of trade unions and the 
» rise of Mussolini and 
Hitler. We follow them 
over a period of 24 hours 
as co-writers Christopher 
Reason and Tom 
Needham explore the 
unpredictable effects 
of chance encounters 
on even the most 
entrenched positions. 


Sharleen Spiteri: 

a history of the 

100 Club. Richard 
Young/Shutterstock 
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Monday 14 


Inside No 9 

BBC Two, 10pm 
It’s the Last Night 
of the Proms in an 
eerie series finale 


BBC One BBC Two ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 


6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning | 6.0 Antiques Road Trip (T) 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.0 Countdown (T) (R) 6.40 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy 
Live (T) 10.0 Homes Under (R) 6.45 Garden Rescue 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This Cheers (T) (R) Double bill. Vine (T) 11.15 Room to 
the Hammer (T) (R) 11.0 (T) (R) 7.30 The Repair Morning (T) 12.30 Loose 7.30 Everybody Loves Improve (T) 12.20 News 
Rip Off Britain: Holidays (T) Shop (T) (R) 8.30 The Women (T) 1.30 News Raymond (T) (R) Triple (T) 12.25 Build a New Life 
(R) 11.45 The Moment of Week in Parliament (T) (T) 1.55 Local News (T) bill. 8.55 Frasier (T) (R) in the Country (T) (R) 1.15 
Proof (T) (R) 12.15 Bargain 9.0 News at 9 (T) 10.0 2.0 Dickinson's Real Deal Triple bill. 10.25 Escape Home and Away (T) (R) 
Hunt (T) 1.0 News (T) 1.10 News (T) 12.15 Politics Live (T) (R) 3.0 Catchphrase o the Chateau: DIY (T) 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 
Regional News (T) 1.15 (T) 1.0 Tennis: Queen's (T) (R) 3.45 Tipping (R) 11.25 News (T) 11.30 Gs Secrets That kill 
MOTD Live: Uefa Euro (T) Sue Barker presents Point: Best Ever Finals Posh Pawnbrokers (T) Danny J Boyle, 2020) (T) 
2020 (T) Scotland v Czech coverage of day one of (T) 4.14 Local News and R) 12.30 Steph's Packed 4.0 Gino's Win Your Wish 
Republic (kickoff 2pm) the men's grass-court Weather (T) 4.15 Uefa Lunch (T) 2.10 Countdown List: The Big Win (T) 5.0 
Eilidh Barbour presents tournament at Queen's Euro 2020 Live (T) Poland T) 3.0 The Answer Trap News (T) 5.30 Neighbours 
coverage of the Group D Club, featuring matches v Slovakia (kickoff 5pm) T) 4.0 A Place in the T) (R) 6.0 Home and 7.0 Return to Pembrokeshire 
fixture at Hampden Park. from the first round. 6.0 Mark Pougatch presents Sun (T) (R) 5.0 Couples Away (T) (R) 6.30 News Farm (T) (R) (2/5) The 
4.30 The Bidding Room (T) Richard Osman's House coverage of the opening Come Dine With Me (T) T) 7.0 Premiership locals oppose Griff Rhys 
(R) 5.15 Pointless (T) (R) of Games (T) (R) 6.30 fixture in Group E, which (R) 6.0 The Simpsons (T) Rugby Highlights (T) Jones's plans to renovate 
6.0 News (T) 6.30 Regional Great Continental Railway takes place at Saint R) 6.30 Hollyoaks (T) (R) ncluding Bristol Bears v the mill. 7.30 The Joy of 
News and Weather (T) Journeys (T) 7.0 Cricket: Petersburg Stadium. 7.15 Liberty makes a shocking London Irish, and Exeter Painting (T) A winter scene 
7.0 The One Show (T) Today at the Test (T) Local News (T) 7.30 News discovery. 7.0 News (T) Chiefs v Sale Sharks. with a touch of warmth. 
7.30 MOTD Live: Uefa Euro 8.0 Your Home Made Perfect 8.0 Emmerdale(T) Aaronfinds | 8.0 Food Unwrapped (T) Matt 8.0 Live:SummerontheFarm | 8.0 Fake Or Fortune? (T) (R) 
2020 (T) Spain v Sweden (T) Laura Jane Clark and Liv, and Meena covers her Tebbutt reports on the (T) (1/5) Helen Skelton and Fiona Bruce and Philip 
(kickoff 8pm) Gary Lineker Will Foster compete to tracks with David. price of sunflower seeds. Jules Hudson host a week Mould set out to prove that 
presents both sides’ open- remodel a Belfast house. 9.0 Coronation Street (T) 8.30 Cook Clever, Waste Less of live programmes from three paintings bequeathed 
ing game in Group E, which 9.0 Peter Taylor: Ireland Having spent the night in With Prue & Rupy (T) Prue Cannon Hall Farm. to the National Museum of 
comes from Estadio La After Partition (T) The the ginnel, Nina staggers Leith and Dr Rupy Aujla 9.0 Great British Gardens With Wales in the 1950s are the 
Cartuja in Seville. With Alan award-winning journal- home, lying to Roy about help two busy doctors. Carol Klein Arundel Castle work of JMW Turner. 
Shearer, Rio Ferdinand and ist revisits the films he where she has been. Aled'’s | 9.0 24Hoursin A&E (T) Gardens (T) (1/8) The 9.0 Great British Photography 
Cesc Fabregas; commen- has made over the past consultant confirms he A 76-year-old man sus- broadcaster visits more Challenge (T) A landscape 
tary comes from Steve 50 years to reflect on the is an ideal candidate for a tains ahead injury when gardens and meets the challenge in Glencoe. Last 
Bower and Danny Murphy. issue of a united Ireland. cochlear implant operation he falls down some stairs. people who tend them. in the series. 
10.10 News (T) 10.0 Inside No 9 Last Night 10.0 News (T) 10.0 999: What's Your 10.0 [GM Air Force One 10.0 BBC Cardiff Singer of the 
10.40 Regional News (T) of the Proms (T) Last 10.30 Local News (T) Emergency? (T) (R) Police (Wolfgang Petersen, 1997) World (T) (2/6) Singers 
10.55 Do Black Lives Still in the current series. 10.45 Uefa Euro 2020 Highlights in South Yorkshire respond Action thriller starring from South Korea, South 
Matter? (T) New series. 10.30 Festival of Funny: (T) Including Scotland v to cases of revenge. Harrison Ford. Africa, Denmark and Wales. 
11.25 Eating With My Ex: Shorts (T) (R) Comedy. Czech Republic. 11.05 999: On the Front Line (R) 12.30 Criminals: Caught on 11.30 Britain in Focus: 
Celebrity Special (T) (R) 10.45 Newsnight (T) Weather 11.45 Bancroft (T) (R) (2/3) 12.10 Kitchen Nightmares USA Camera (T) (R) 1.0 The Live A Photographic 
11.55 RuPaul’s Drag Race 11.30 Just Call Me Martina (T) (R) The murder evidence (R) 1.0 Couples Come Dine Casino Show 3.10 The Dog History (T) (R) (3/3) 
Down Under (T) (7/8) 12.30 Countryfile (T) (R) 1.30 begins to build. With Me (T) (R) 1.55 Bake Rescuers With Alan Davies | 12.30 Joy of Painting (T) (R) 
The contestants take The Black American Fight 12.55 Shop: Ideal World Off: The Professionals (T) (T) (R) 3.55 Get Your Tatts 1.0 Return to... (T) (R) 
part in a talent show. for Freedom (T) (R) 2.30 3.15 Lingo (T) (R) 4.05 (R) 2.50 George Clarke's Out: Kavos Ink (T) (R) 4.40 1.30 Fake Or Fortune? 
12.50 MOTD Replay 2.30 Hospital (T) (R) 3.25 This ITV Nightscreen 5.05 Amazing Spaces (R) 3.45 Divine Designs (T) (R) 5.05 (T) (R) 2.30 Great British 
Weather (T) 2.35 News (T) Is BBC Two (T) Tipping Point (T) (R) Wife Swap USA (R) Wildlife SOS (T) (R) Photography Challenge (R) 
: Double Bill 1.0 The Big : 12.30 Emmerdale 1.0 : in A&E 12.108 Outof10 : Artist of the Year 2018 : Matters: Coventry UK City : Digital Human (4/6) 5.0 : The Gambler (2/4) 7.30 
: Bang Theory 1.30 The : Coronation Street 2.0 : Cats Does Countdown : 12.0 Seeing Daylight: The : of Culture 2021(R) 10.45 : PM6.0 News 6.30 I’m : Nature Table (6/6) 8.0 
: Big Bang Theory2.0The : The Ellen DeGeneres : 1.10 Britain’s Most : Photography of Dorothy : The Essay: My Deaf World : Sorry! Haven’t a Clue. : Steptoe and Son (4/8) 
: Big Bang Theory 2.30 : Show 3.0 Dress to : Beautiful Landscapes: : Bohm 1.0 Tales of the : ~ Flying Our Own Flag : Jack Dee hosts, with : 8.30 Life, Death and Sex 
Other The Big Bang Theory 3.0 : Impress 4.0 The : Snowdonia 2.15 : Unexpected Double Bill : (1/5) 11.0 Night Tracks : panellists Tony Hawks, : With Mike and Sue (5/6) 
: The Goldbergs Double : Masked Singer US 5.0 : Extraordinary Escapes : 2.0 Discovering: Robert : 12.30 Through the Night : Marcus Brigstocke, Vicki : 9.0 Quote - Unquote 
channels Bill 4.0 Black-ish Double : You've Been Framed! : With Sandi Toksvig : Redford 3.0 Portrait 2 = ; Pepperdine and Henning : (2/6) 9.30 The Elephant 
: Bill 5.0 Brooklyn Nine- : Gold Double Bill 6.0 : 3.20 Food Unwrapped : Artist of the Year 2014 : Radio4 : Wehn. (1/6) LW & FM: : Man (5/8) 10.0 Uncle 
: Nine Double Bill6.0 The : Celebrity Catchphrase : —____________:_ 4,0 The Ramones: > 6,0am Today 9.0 Start > 7.0 The Archers 7.15 : Silas (1/3) 11.0 TED Radio 
: BigBang Theory Double =: 7.0 Superstore Double : Sky One : Music Icons 4.30 . : the Week (11/13) LW: : Front Row7.45TheArt =: Hour (7/48) 12.0 Steptoe 
Dave : Bill 7.0 Hollyoaks 7.30 : Bill 8.0 Bob’s Burgers : 6.0am Wild Vets Double : Video Killed the Radio Radio 3 : 9.45 Daily Service 10.0 : of Innovation: Art as : 12.30 Life, Death and 
6.0am Teleshopping : Come Dine With Me : Double Bill 9.0 Family : Bill7.0 Futurama Double : Star 5.0 Tales of the 6.30am Breakfast. : Woman's Hour 10.45 Test : Protest (R)(11/20)8.0 : Sex... 1.0 Murder Is Easy 
7.10 Aussie Pickers 8.0 : 8.0 Ramsay's Kitchen : Guy 9.30 American Dad! : Bill 8.0 Monkey Life : Unexpected Double Bill Hannah French presents. : Match Special: England : ReturntotheHomeless : (1/3) 1.30 Falco 2.0 The 
American Pickers 9.0 : Nightmares USA 9.0 : 10.0 Family Guy 10.30 : Double Bill9.0 Sun, Sea =: 6.0 Discovering: Leslie 9.0 Essential Classics. > v New Zealand. Second : Hotel. Simon Maybin : Dry (6/10) 2.15 Blood 
Storage Hunters Double =: Made in Chelsea 10.0 : Family Guy 10.55 Family: andA&E10.0The Force: : Caron 7.0 André Rieu: With Georgia Mann. 12.0 : Test, day five. 12.01; : catches up with rough : and Milk (1/5) 2.30 
Bill 10.0 American : Temptation Island Double : Guy 11.25 American Dad! : Manchester 11.0 NCIS: : Love in Maastricht 8.0 Composer of the Week: : 5.54Shipping Forecast. : sleepersinManchester. : Doing It in the Street 
Pickers Double Bill12.0  : Bill 12.0 The Big Bang : 11.55 The Cleveland : Los Angeles Double : André Rieu: How It All Pauline Viardot and Her : FM: 9.45 Book of the : 8.30 Analysis: : 3.0 Uncle Silas (1/3) 4.0 
Scrapyard Supercar 1.0 : Theory Double Bill 1.0 : Show Double Bill 12.50 : Bill 1.0 Hawaii Five-0 : Began 9.0 André Rieu: Circle (1/5) 1.0 Lunchtime : Week: The Devil You : Marvellous Medicine. : Quote - Unquote (2/6) 
QI XL 2.0 Top Gear 3.0 : Made in Chelsea 2.0 : Bob’s Burgers Double Bill : Double Bill 3.0 SWAT 4.0 : World Tour 10.0 Son of Concert: Wigmore Hall : Know, byGwenAdshead : SandraKanthalonhow =: 4.30 The Elephant Man 
Rick Stein’s Secret France : Temptation Island Double : 1.45 Superstore Double =: Modern Family Double : Cornwall 12.0 Alicia Keys: Mondays. The mezzo : and Eileen Horne. (1/5) =: discoveriesmadeinthe =: (5/8) 5.0 Tim FitzHigham 
4.0 Scrapyard Supercar : Bill 3.40 Baby Daddy : Bill2.35 The Boxerand : Bill 5.0 The Simpsons : Live at Baloise Session Sarah Connolly andthe : 10.0Woman’sHour.11.0 : coronavirus crisis may : 5.30 Nature Table (6/6) 
5.0 Top Gear 6.0 Whose : Double Bill4.30Scrubs  : the Ballroom Dancer : 5.30 Futurama Double : 1.55 GM Muscle Shoals harpsichordist Mahan : The Untold: He Won't : influence the future of : 6.0 Earthsearch | (1/10) 
Line Is It Anyway? USA : Double Bill : : Bill 6.30 The Simpsons : (2013) 4.05 Tales of Esfahani performsongs : GoTo School (11/11) : drug development. (4/9) : 6.30 A Good Read (3/9) 
Double Bill 7.0 Richard — : More4 : 7.0 The Simpsons 7.30: the Unexpected Double spanning five centuries. : 11.30Loose Ends(R)12.0 : 9.0 Adults, Almost (R) : 7.0 Steptoe 7.30 Life, 
Osman’s House of Games : Film4 : 8.55am Kirstie’s : The Simpsons 8.0 : Bill 5.05 Landscape 2.0 Afternoon Concert. : News 12.04The Startup : 9.30StarttheWeek(R) =: Death and Sex... 8.0 
7.40 Would! Lieto You? : 11.0am(G@MM—Stalag17 =: Handmade Treasures : Keeping Up With the : Artist of the Year 2018 This week's focus isonthe : Wife.ByTahmimaAnam : 10.0The World Tonight : Murder Is Easy (1/3) 
Double Bill9.0Q1XL10.0 : (1953)1.35(@M§Mary, : 9.15A Placeinthe Sun : Kardashians 9.0 Russell =: ———_______________ | BBC Philharmonic, with : (6/10) 12.18 You and : 10.45 Book at Bedtime: =: 8.30 Falco 9.0 TED Radio 
Big Zuu’s Big Eats 10.40 : Queen of Scots (1971) : 10.05 Find It, Fix It, Flog : Howard StandsUptothe : Sky Atlantic today’s choices including : Yours 1.0 The World : The Startup Wife (R) : Hour (7/48) 10.0 Nature 
Sliced 11.20 Would! Lie =: 4.10 (GINMNEI Dorado : It Double Bill12.05 Heir =: World 10.0 GIMMElektra : 6.0am The Guest Wing works by Coates, Copland, : at One 1.45 A History 11.0 It’s Funny and It’s : Table (6/6) 10.30 Tom 
to You? Double Bill12.40 : (1966)6.45[G@MMNThe =: Hunters105ANewLife =: (2005) 11.55 There's : 7.0 CSI: Crime Scene Chaminade, Brahms : of the World in 100 : True (R) (1/2) 11.30 : Wrigglesworth’s Hang- 
QIXL1.40 Hypothetical : Monuments Men (2014) : intheSun2.15Fourina : Something About : Investigation Double Bill and Bliss. 4.30 Early : Objects: Maya Relief (R) =: Todayin Parliament12.0 : Ups (2/6) 11.0 Dead 
Double Bill 3.0 Have! Got : 9.0 [GIM§Kingsman: The : Bed 2.50 Four ina Bed : Movies 12.55 Intelligence : 9.0 Oz Double Bill 1115 Music Now. Chamber : (51/100) 2.0 Drama: : News 12.30 Book ofthe : Ringers (1/6) 11.30 The 
a Bit More News for You : Secret Service (2015) : 3.20 FourinaBed3.50 : Double Bill1.55 Breeders : Deadwood Double Bill music by Marchandand =: Making Peace, by Tessa: Week(R)12.48 Shipping : Jason Byrne Show (5/6) 
4.0 Teleshopping : 11.40 Gy Woman at : FourinaBed4.20Four : 2.25 The Blacklist : 4.35 CSI: Crime Scene Pisendel from the 2020: Gibbs.(R)2.45TheWhy : Forecast 1.0 As World : 12.0 Earthsearch | (1/10) 
: War (2018) 1.45 : ina Bed 4.55 Grand : 3.25 Road Wars 4.0Sun, : Investigation Double Resonanzen festival. : Factor: WhyDoSoMany : Service 5.20 Shipping : 12.30 A Good Read (3/9) 
E4 : Night Moves (2013) : Designs New Zealand : Sea and A&E 5.0 SWAT : Bill 3.35 Dexter 4.45 5.0 In Tune 7.0 In : Societies Mark the End : Forecast 5.30 News 5.43 : 1.0 Murder Is Easy (1/3) 
6.0am Hollyoaks Double: : 5.55TheSecretLifeof : : Boardwalk Empire 5.55 Tune Mixtape 7.30 In : of Childhood? (R) (8/10) : Prayer forthe Day5.45 =: 1.30 Falco 2.0 The Dry 
Bill 7.0 Ramsay’s Kitchen : ITV2 : the Zoo 6.55 Escape : Sky Arts : The Sopranos Double Concert. Andrew Manze : 3.0 The 3rd Degree: : Farming Today 5.58 > (6/10) 2.15 Blood and 
Nightmares USA 8.0 Baby : 7.0am The Ellen : to the Chateau: DIY : 6.0am Andrea Bocelli: : Bill 8.0 Game of Thrones conducts the NDR Radio =: Brasenose College : Tweet of the Day (R) : Milk (1/5) 2.30 Doing 
Daddy Double Bill 9.0 : DeGeneres Show 8.0 : 7.55 Grand Designs9.0 : Legends of Opera 7.0 : 9.0 Save Me 10.05 The Philharmonic inaconcert : Oxford (3/6) 3.30 5 CCSCSCSE:sSt. i the Street 3.0 Uncle 
Melissa & Joey Double : Emmerdale 8.30 : Britain's Most Beautiful: AndreaBocelli:Lovein  : Nevers 11.15 Deadwood recorded in Hanover last : The Food Programme : Radio 4 Extra : Silas (1/3) 4.0 Quote 
Bill 10.0 The Big Bang : Coronation Street 9.30 : Landscapes: Snowdonia =: Portofino 9.0 Tales ofthe : 12.20 Deadwood October, including music: (R) 4.0 School for : 6.0am Murder Is Easy : - Unquote (2/6) 4.30 
Theory Double Bill 11.0 : Ellen’s Game of Games > 10.0 Extraordinary : Unexpected Double Bill : 1.30 Deadwood 2.40 by Poul Ruders, R Strauss, : Communists. With : (1/3) 6.30 Falco: : The Elephant Man (5/8) 
The Goldbergs Double Bill : 10.30Dresstolmpress : Escapes With Sandi : 10.0 Discovering: Julie : Californication Double Bill | Stravinsky, Haydn and : Alexei Sayle and Michael: Shadowsin Bronze (6/6) : 5.0 Tim FitzHigham 
12.0 Brooklyn Nine-Nine : 11.30 Secret Crush : Toksvig 11.05 24 Hours : Andrews 11.0 Landscape : 4.0 Fish Town Double Bill Korngold. 10.0 Music : Rosen. (R) 4.30 The : 7.0 Tim FitzHigham: : 5,30 Nature Table (6/6) 
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Tuesday 15 


Bake Off: The 
Professionals 

Channel 4, 8pm 

Time for lemon meringue 
pie, tiramisu and crumble! 


Channel 5 BBC Four 


BBC One BBC Two ITV Channel 4 


6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning | 6.0 Bargain Hunt: Childhood 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.0 Countdown (T) (R) 6.40 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy 
Live (T) 10.0 Homes Under Special (T) (R) 6.45 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This Cheers (T) (R) Double bill. Vine (T) 11.15 Room to 
the Hammer (T) 11.0 Rip Unbeatable (T) (R) 7.30 Morning (T) 12.30 Loose 7.35 Everybody Loves Improve (T) 12.20 News 
Off Britain: Holidays (T) Gardeners’ World (T) (R) Women (T) 1.0 News (T) Raymond (T) (R) Triple (T) 12.25 Build a New Life 
(R) 11.45 The Moment of 8.30 The Super League 1.20 Local News (T) 1.30 ITV bill. 8.55 Frasier (T) (R) in the Country (T) (R) 1.15 
Proof (T) (R) 12.15 Bargain Show (T) (R) 9.0 News Racing Live: Royal Ascot Triple bill. 10.25 Escape Home and Away (T) (R) 
Hunt (T) (R) 1.0 News at 9 (T) 10.0 News (T) (T) Ed Chamberlin and o the Chateau: DIY (T) 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 
(T) 1.30 Regional News 12.15 Politics Live (T) 1.0 Francesca Cumani present (R) 11.25 News (T) 11.30 Ga House of Terror 
(T) 1.45 Doctors (T) 2.15 Tennis: Queen's (T) 6.0 coverage of the opening Posh Pawnbrokers (T) (Paul Shapiro, 2017) (T) 4.0 
Money for Nothing (T) (R) Richard Osman's House three races of the festival, R) 12.30 Steph's Packed Gino's Win Your Wish List: 7.0 Return to Pembrokeshire 
3.0 Escape to the Country of Games (T) (R) 6.30 which take place at 2.30, Lunch (T) 2.10 Countdown The Big Win (T) 5.0 News Farm (T) (R) (3/5) The 
(T) (R) 3.45 Garden Rescue Great Continental Railway 3.05 and 3.40. Continues (T) 3.0 The Answer Trap (T) 5.30 Neighbours (T) planning authorities inves- 
(T) (R) 4.30 The Bidding Journeys (T) (R) 7.0 onITV4. 4.0 Uefa Euro T) 4.0 A Place in the (R) 6.0 Home and Away tigate local objections to 
Room (T) (R) 5.15 Pointless Nigellissima (T) (R) 7.30 2020 Live (T) Hungary Sun (T) (R) 5.0 Couples (T) (R) 6.30 News (T) 7.0 Griff Rhys Jones's plans, 
(T) (R) 6.0 News (T) Between the Covers (T) v Portugal (kickoff 5pm) Come Dine With Me (T) The Dog Rescuers With and the comedian makes 
6.30 Regional News and With Ranvir Singh, Micky Coverage of the opening (R) 6.0 The Simpsons (T) Alan Davies (T) A saluki plans for a music festival. 
Weather (T) 7.0 The One Flanagan, Sophie Willan match in Group F from the R) 6.30 Hollyoaks (T) is found with a fractured 7.30 The Joy of Painting (T) 
Show (T) 7.35 EastEnders and Reginald D Hunter. Puskas Aréna in Budapest. R) The search is on for leg so badly damaged it Bob Ross paints a cabin in 
(T) 7.55 EastEnders (T) Last in the series. Seema Jaswal presents. Liberty. 7.0 News (T) has to be amputated. serene, rolling pasture land. 
8.20 Holby City (T) Kian strug- 8.0 Saving Lives at Sea (T) (R) 7.10 Uefa Euro 2020 Live (T) 8.0 Bake Off: The Professionals | 8.0 Live: Summer onthe Farm 8.0 Yes Minister (T) (R) Jim 
gles to keep his cool when Millions of people flock to France v Germany (kick- (T) Six new teams of pas- (T) Brothers Rob and Dave promises to ensure a city 
Fletch blames him for the UK's coastline during off 8pm) All the action from try chefs produce miniature Nicholson head to Perth to farm project stays open. 
Evie's disappearance. the busy summer months. the Group F fixture, which lemon meringue pies. view anew billy goat. 8.30 To the Manor Born (T) (R) 
9.0 The Repair Shop (T) (R) 9.0 Hospital (T) With the takes place at the Fufgball 9.0 999: What’s Your 9.0 Hoarder Homes: No Room 9.0 Reporting History: 
The team take on a bicycle plastic surgery department Arena Munchen. Presented Emergency? (T) The to Move (T) Richardin Mandela and a New South 
sidecar, a Victorian sewing finally able to start elective by Mark Pougatch, with South Yorkshire police Dorking, who is 71, finally Africa (T) (R) Fergal Keane 
table broken into many operations again, difficult lan Wright, Roy Keane and and call handlers work decides to seek expert help re-examines his reports on 
pieces, an art deco clock and decisions must be made Patrick Vieira, and com- the night shift, dealing after filling his home with Nelson Mandela's election 
a military drum that saw over investment in robotic mentary by Clive Tyldesley with an aggressive drunk more than four decades’ as president of South 
action in both world wars. surgery. and Ally McCoist. and aman Stealing fuel. worth of newspapers. Africa in 1994. 
10.0 News (T) 10.0 I'll Get This (T) (R) (1/5) 10.20 News (T) 10.0 Naked Attraction’s Best 10.0 Casualty 24/7: Every 10.0 BBC Cardiff Singer of 
10.30 Regional News (T) Weather With Jonathan Ross, Gabby | 10.50Local News (T) Naughty Bits (T) Second Counts (T) (R) the World 2021 (T) (3/6) 
10.45 Uefa Euro 2020 Highlights Logan, Mark Wright, Anita 11.10 Heathrow: Britain’s 11.05 Ramsay’s 24 Hours to Hell Return of the documen- Hosted by Petroc Trelawny, 
(T) Action from the open- Rani and Rachel Parris. Busiest Airport (T) (R) and Back (T) tary about life in A&E at with lestyn Davies. 
ing matches in Group F. 10.45 Newsnight (T) Weather 11.40 Bancroft (T) (R) (3/3) 12.05 Kitchen Nightmares Barnsley hospital. 11.30 South Africa in Pictures (R) 
11.30 Match of the Day Top 10 11.30 The Statue Wars: One Elizabeth is determined to USA (R) 12.55 SAS: Who 11.05 999: Criminals Caught 12.30 Storyville: The Queen 
12.0 Bates Motel Til Death Summer in Bristol (T) (R) bring the true murderer to Dares... (R) 1.50 Pompeii on Camera (T) (R) of Africa — The Miriam 
Do You Part & Lights 12.30 Paralympics: The Unfair some form of justice. 2.0 GMM Bombay (Mani 1.0 Live Casino (T) 3.0 Secrets Makeba Story (T) (R) 
of Winter (T) (3 & 4/10) Games? (T) (R) 1.30 Joey 12.40 Shop: Ideal World 3.15 Ratnam, 1995) Drama. of Your Supermarket Food 1.45 The Joy of Painting 
1.25 MOTD: Uefa Euro Essex: Grief and Me (T) (R) Winning Combination (T) 4.20 Undercover Boss (T) (R) 3.50 House Doctor (T) (R) 2.15 Return to 
2020 Replay (T) 3.05 2.30 Dom Digs In (T) (R) 3.15 (R) 4.05 ITV Nightscreen USA (R) 5.10 Kirstie's (T) (R) 4.15 Get Your Tatts Pembrokeshire Farm (T) 
Weather (T) 3.10 News (T) Springwatch 2021 (T) (R) 5.05 Tipping Point (T) (R) Celebrity Craft Masters (R) Out: Kavos Ink (T) (R) (R) 2.45 Motherland (T) (R) 
: Bill 12.0 Brooklyn Nine- : 8,0 Emmerdale 10.0 : 10.0 Spying on the Royals : the Unexpected Double : The Australian-born : Wall Painting Fragments : and the Gilbert Case 
: Nine Double Bill1.0 The =: Dress to Impress 11.0 : 11.05 24 Hours in A&E : Bill 2.0 Discovering: : academic Robert Adam =: (R) (52/100) 2.0 The : (1/8) 7.0 Ayres on the Air 
: Big Bang Theory1.30 The : Secret Crush 12.0 : 12.10 8 Out of 10 Cats : Leslie Caron 3.0 Palmyra: : reflects on his fond : Archers (R) 2.15 Drama: : (3/4) 7.30 Ed Reardon's 
: Big Bang Theory2.0The : Emmerdale 2.0 The : Does Countdown 1.10 : Rising from the Ashes 4.0 : memories of “Deaf Club”. : Baselines, by Mark : Week (1/6) 8.0 The 
Other : Big Bang Theory 2.30 : Ellen DeGeneres Show : Queen Elizabeth and the : Ray Charles: Music Icons ; (2/5) 11.0 Night Tracks : Lawson. (R) 3.0 Short : Goon Show (8/17) 8.30 
: The Big Bang Theory 3.0: 3.0 Dress to Impress : Spy in the Palace 2.15 : 4.30 Video Killed the : 12.30 Through the Night : Cuts: Land (5/6) 3.30 : Winston Comes to Town 
channels ; The Goldbergs Double : 4.0 The Masked Singer : Spying on the Royals : Radio Star 5.0 Tales of 5 Made of Stronger Stuff: — : (3/6) 9.0 Dead Ringers 
: Bill 4.0 Black-ish Double : US 6.0 Catchphrase : 3.20 Food Unwrapped : the Unexpected Double : Radio 4 : The Spine (3/4) 4.0Law : (1/6) 9.30 Millport (1/6) 
: Bill 5.0 Brooklyn Nine- : Celebrity Special 7.0 ¢ —__________: Bll 6.0 Discovering: Alec : 6.0am Today 8.31(LW)  : in Action (3/4) 4.30A 10.0 Uncle Silas (2/3) 
: Nine Double Bill6.0 The : Superstore Double : Sky One : Guinness 7.0 National . : Yesterday in Parliament : Good Read: Jason Watkins : 11.0 Father’s Day 12.0 
Dave : BigBang Theory Double =: Bill 8.0 Bob’s Burgers : 6.0am Wild Vets Double : Treasures: The Art of Radio 3 : 9,0 The Long View. With : &Yasmin Alibhai-Brown : The Goons 12.30 Winston 
6.0am Teleshopping : Bill 7.0 Hollyoaks 7.30 : Double Bill 9.0 Family : Bill 7.0 Futurama Double : Collecting 8.0 Master 6.30am Breakfast 9.0 : Jonathan Freedland : (2/8) 5.0 PM5.54(LW) : Comes to Town (3/6) 
7.10 Aussie Pickers 8.0 : Come Dine With Me : Guy 9.30 Family Guy : Bill 8.0 Monkey Life : of Photography 9.0 Essential Classics 12.0 : and guests. (2/4) 9.30 : Shipping Forecast 6.0 : 1.0 Murder Is Easy (2/3) 
American Pickers 9.0 : 8.0 Ramsay’s Kitchen : 10.0 Family Guy 10.30 : Double Bill9.0 Sun, Sea =: Raphael: In Search of Composer of the Week: : A Show of Hands: : News 6.30 Ed Reardon’s : 1.30 Paul Temple 2.0 The 
Storage Hunters 9.30 : NightmaresUSA9.0The : Family Guy 10.55 : and A&E 10.0 The Force: : Beauty 10.0 Hepworth Viardot and Her Circle : Creativity. The way : Week: You’re Cancelled = Dry (7/10) 2.15 Blood 
Storage Hunters UK : Great Celebrity Bake Off : Family Guy 11.25 : Manchester 11.0 NCIS: : 11.0 The Adventurers (2/5) 1.0 Lunchtime : people use theirhandsto : (2/6) 7.0 The Archers 7.15 : and Milk (2/5) 2.30 Ella 
10.0 American Pickers : for Stand Up to Cancer : American Dad! Double : Los Angeles Double : of Modern Art 12.0 Concert: Cardiff Singer: craft and create. (2/5) : FrontRow7.45TheArt : in Berlin 3.0 Uncle Silas 
Double Bill 12.0 Scrapyard : 10.0 Gogglebox 11.05 The : Bill 12.25 lain Stirling’s : Bill 1.0 Hawaii Five-O > (Gy Instant Dreams Song Prize. Highlights : 9.45 (LW) Daily Service : of Innovation: Humans : (2/3) 4.0 The Museum 
Supercar 1.0 QI XL : Big Bang Theory Double =: CelebAbility1.10 Bob's : Double Bill3.0SWAT 4.0 : (2017) 2.0 What She from the first and : 9.45 (FM) Book of the : inthe Industrial Machine : of Curiosity (1/6) 4.30 
2.0 Top Gear 3.0 Rick : Bill12.0 Gogglebox 1.05 : Burgers Double Bill2.0 : Modern Family Double : Said: The Art of Pauline second concerts of this : Week: The Devil You : (R) (12/20) 8.0 Fileon =: Millport (1/6) 5.0 Ayres 
Stein’s Secret France : Naked Attraction 2.05 : Superstore Double Bill: Bill 5.0 The Simpsons : Kael 4.0 Tales of the year’s event. (1/3) 2.30 : Know, byGwenAdshead : 4:AbovetheLaw?Anna  : onthe Air (3/4) 5.30 Ed 
4.0 Scrapyard Supercar : First Dates3.0TheGreat : 2.50 Totally Bonkers : 5.30 Futurama Double —:_~ Unexpected Double Afternoon Concert: BBC: and EileenHorne. (2/5) —: Adams looks at what : Reardon 6.0 Earthsearch | 
5.0 Top Gear 6.0 Whose _ : Celebrity Bake Off for : Guinness World : Bill 6.30 The Simpsons : Bill 5.0 Landscape Philharmonic. Music > 10.0 Woman’s Hour 11.0 : happens whenthe person : (2/10) 6.30 Soul Music 
Line Is It Anyway? USA : Stand Upto Cancer 3.55 : Records 3.15 FYI Extra : 7.0 The Simpsons 7.30 : Artist of the Year 2018 by Beethoven, Bartok, : The Blind Astronomer. : you're reporting to the : (4/5) 7.0 The Goons 7.30 
Double Bill 7.0 Richard : Baby Daddy Double Bill : 3.30 Teleshopping : The Simpsons 8.0  —________] Stravinsky, Antheil, : The story of the Puerto : police is a police officer. : Winston Comes to Town 
Osman’s House of Games : 4.45 Scrubs Double Bill — : : Flintoff: Lordofthe Fries : Sky Atlantic Bowen and Casella. : Rican scientist Wanda : (6/10) 8.40 In Touch9.0 : (3/6) 8.0 Murder Is Easy 
7.40 Would! Lieto You? : : More4 : 9.0 The Blacklist 10.0 ! 6.0am The Guest Wing 5.0 In Tune 7.0 In Tune : Diaz Merced, who is : Allin the Mind (8/10) : (2/3) 8.30 Paul Temple 
Double Bill 9.0 Q1XL10.0 : Film4 : 8.55am Kirstie’s : Intelligence Double Bill: 7.0 CSI: Crime Scene Mixtape: 80s Night : revolutionising astronomy : 9.30TheLongView(R) : 9.0 Father’s Day 10.0 Ed 
Ladhood 10.35 Mock the : 11.0am [@jjThe : Handmade Treasures : 11.0 An Idiot Abroad 2 : Investigation Double (R) 7.30 In Concert. A : by turning data from : 10.0 The World Tonight =: Reardon 10.30 Listen 
Week 11.15 Would | Lie : Stranger (1946)12.55 : 9.15APlaceintheSun =: 12.0 Prodigal Son 1.0 : Bill 9.0 Oz Double Bill concert by Ensemble : space into audio. Kate : 10.45 Book at Bedtime: : Against (1/4) 11.0 Liam 
to You? Double Bill 12.35 : [G@MM§Blanche Fury : 10.05 Find It, Fix It, Flog : Bloods 1.30 MacGyver : 11.15 Deadwood Double Marsyas, directed from : Molleson presents. 11.30 : The Startup Wife(R)11.0 : Williams: Ladhood (1/4) 
QIXL1.35 Hypothetical : (1948)2.45(G0MNHow’ : ItDouble Bill12.05Heir : 2.30Intergalactic3.30 < Bill 1.30 (CSI: Crime the harpsichord by : Guide Books: The Body : Fortunately (23/32) 11.30 : 11.30 Mark Watson Makes 
Double Bill 2.55 Have : Green Was My Valley : Hunters 1.05ANew Life : Road Wars 4.0Sun,Sea =: Scene Investigation Peter Whelan, recorded : WithSinéadGleesonand : TodayinParliament12.0  : the World Substantially 
| Got a Bit More Old News : (1941) 5.05 (Gy 12 : inthe Sun2.15 Fourina : and A&E 5.0 SWAT : Double Bill 3.30 Dexter at the Wigmore Hall in : Sarah Perry. Damian Barr : News12.30Bookofthe : Better (6/6) 12.0 
for You 4.0 Teleshopping : Angry Men (1957) 7.0 : Bed 2.50 Four ina Bed 3 : 4.40 Boardwalk Empire Londoninanall-Handel : exploreshow books might : Week (R) 12.48 Shipping : Earthsearch | (2/10) 
—__________ : iiFantastic Four : 3.20 FourinaBed3.50 : Sky Arts : 5.50 The Sopranos programme featuring : help people navigate : Forecast 1.0 As World : 12.30 Soul Music (4/5) 
E4 : (2015) 9.0 Mack : Four ina Bed 4.20 Fourin : 6.0amAnoushka Shankar : Double Bill 8.0 Game the soprano Louise Alder : everyday life. (1/3) : Service 5.20 Shipping : 1.0 Murder Is Easy (2/3) 
6.0am Hollyoaks Double : Reacher: NeverGoBack : aBed4.55Grand Designs : in Concert 7.15 Berg: : of Thrones 9.0 City and the countertenor : 12.0 News 12.01 (LW) : Forecast 5.30 News : 1.30 Paul Temple 2.0 The 
Bill 7.0 Ramsay’s Kitchen : (2016)11.15(@@MyThe =: NewZealand5.55The = : Wozzeck9.0Talesofthe : onaHill 10.05 Totti: Christopher Lowrey. : Shipping Forecast 12.04 : 5.43PrayerfortheDay =: Dry(7/10) 2.15 Blood 
Nightmares USA 8.0 Baby : Festival (2018) 115 : Secret Life of the Zoo : Unexpected Double Bill : One Captain 11.05 10.0 Free Thinking. : The Startup Wife. By : 5.45 Farming Today 5.58 : and Milk (2/5) 2.30 Ella 
Daddy Double Bill 9.0 > QGOMBrick Lane (2007) : 6.55 Escape to the : 10.0 Discovering: Robert : Six Feet Under Double Rana Mitter is joined : TahmimaAnam.(7/10)  : Tweet of the Day (R) in Berlin 3.0 Uncle Silas 
Melissa & Joey Double : ——_______________: Chateau: DIV7.55Grand : Redford11.0Landscape : Bill 1.35 True Blood in conversation by : 12.18 Call Youand Yours =: ——_______________: (2/3) 4.0 The Museum 
Bill 10.0 The Big Bang : ITV2 : Designs: Living in the : Artist of the Year 2018 :_-2.45 Californication Nadifa Mohamed.10.45  : 10TheWorldatOne145 : Radio 4 Extra > of... 4.30 Millport (1/6) 
Theory Double Bill 11.0 : 7.0am The Ellen : City 9.0 Queen Elizabeth =: 12.0 Picasso Live from : Double Bill 4.0 Fish The Essay: My Deaf : AHistory of the World : 60am Murder Is Easy : 5.0 Ayres on the Air 
The Goldbergs Double : DeGeneres Show : andthe Spyinthe Palace : Tate Modern1.0Talesof : Town Double Bill World - The Deaf Club. : in 100 Objects: Harem : (2/3) 6.30 Paul Temple =: (3/4) 5.30 Ed Reardon 
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, In the Footsteps of Killers 
Channel 4, 10pm 
Prof David Wilson and 
Emilia Fox look again at 
the case of Suzy Lamplugh 
BBC One BBC Two ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 
6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning | 6.30 Bargain Hunt (T) (R) 7.15 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.0 Countdown (T) (R) 6.40 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy 
Live (T) 10.0 Homes Under Unbeatable (T) (R) 8.0 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This Cheers (T) (R) Double bill. Vine (T) 11.15 Room to 
the Hammer (T) (R) 11.0 Dragons’ Den (T) (R) 9.0 Morning (T) 12.30 Loose 7.35 Everybody Loves Improve (T) 12.20 News 
Rip Off Britain: Holidays (T) News at 9 (T) 10.0 News Women (T) 1.0 News (T) Raymond (T) (R) Triple (T) 12.25 Build a New Life 
(R) 11.45 The Moment of (T) 11.15 Politics Live (T) 1.20 Local News (T) 1.30 bill. 8.55 Frasier (T) (R) in the Country (T) (R) 
Proof (T) (R) 12.15 Bargain 1.0 Tennis: Queen's (T) Sue ITV Racing Live: Royal Triple bill. 10.25 Escape to 1.15 Home and Away (T) 
Hunt (T) (R) 1.0 News and Barker presents coverage Ascot (T) Coverage of the Chateau: DIY (T) (R) 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 
Weather (T) 1.30 Regional of day three of the men's the second day of the 11.25 News (T) 11.30 Posh Deadly Obsession 
News and Weather (T) 1.45 grass-court tournament at festival, where the 4.20 Pawnbrokers (T) (R) 12.30 Danny J Boyle, 2019) (T) 
MOTD Live: Uefa Euro 2020 Queen's Club, featuring the Prince of Wales's Stakes Steph's Packed Lunch (T) 4.0 Gino's Win Your Wish 
(T) Finland v Russia (kickoff opening second-round sin- is the feature, and races 2.10 Countdown (T) 3.0 List: The Big Win (T) 5.0 7.0 Return to Pembrokeshire 
2pm) The Group B fixture gles matches. 6.0 House also take place at 2.30, The Answer Trap (T) 4.0 News (T) 5.30 Neighbours Farm (T) (R) (4/5) Griff 
from Saint Petersburg.4.0 of Games (T) (R) 6.30 3.05, 3.40, 5pm and 5.35. A Place in the Sun (T) (R) T) (R) 6.0 Home and Rhys Jones faces problems 
MOTD Live: Uefa Euro 2020 Great Continental Railway Coverage continues on 5.0 Couples Come Dine Away (T) (R) 6.30 News with the roofs on both 
(T) Turkey v Wales (kickoff Journeys (T) (R) Michael ITV4. 6.0 Local News With Me (T) (R) 6.0 The T) 7.0 Inside Tesco: 24/7 the mill and the cottage. 
5pm) The Group A encoun- Portillo travels from the (T) 6.15 News (T) 6.45 Simpsons (T) (R) 6.30 T) (1/3) 1919 - 1945: Rags 7.30 The Joy of Painting 
ter in Baku. 7.30 News and Loire Valley to Champagne. Emmerdale (T) Aaronis Hollyoaks (T) (R) Damon o Riches. Documentary (T) American artist Bob 
Weather (T) 7.55 Regional 7.0 Celebrity Antiques at breaking point. Leanna finds a goodbye letter series telling the story Ross paints a landscape 
News and Weather (T) Road Trip (T) (R) embarrasses herself. from Liberty. 7.0 News (T) of Britain's biggest retailer. of a clear windless day. 
8.10 EastEnders (T) Tiffany 8.0 Remarkable Places to Eat 7.15 UefaEuro 2020 Live (T) 8.0 Location, Location, 8.0 Live: Summer on the Farm 8.0 The People’s Liners: 
makes a snap decision (T) (R) Fred Sirieix heads to Italy v Switzerland (kick- Location: 20 Years (T) Reuben Owen helps one Britain's Lost Pleasure 
she may come to regret. Marrakech in the company off 8pm) Mark Pougatch and Counting (T) of the farmers refurbish Fleets (T) (R) The history of 
8.35 EastEnders (T) Things of TV chef Andi Oliver. presents the second Group 9.0 Before We Die (T) (4/6) some old equipment. the steamers, which were 
are looking up for Kat — 9.0 Horizon Special: The A fixture for both sides, Bianca realises the truth 9.0 Casualty 24/7: Every once acommon sight on 
until Sharon gives her Vaccine (T) The extraor- which takes place at Stadio about Stefan and makes Second Counts (T) rivers and coastal waters. 
second thoughts. dinary story of the quest Olimpico in Rome. With Christian a proposition. Doctors treat alittle girl 9.0 Titanic’s Tragic Twin: The 
9.0 The Great British Sewing to develop vaccines for Roy Keane, Patrick Vieira Hopelessly tangled up with low blood sugar, Britannic Disaster (T) (R) 
Bee (T) (10/10) The final- Covid-19, with unique and Gary Neville, plus Sam in the investigation, how- and a former merchant Kate Humble and Andy 
ists make a bridesmaid access to five teams of sci- Matterface and Lee Dixon ever, the latter opts instead navy manis rushed in Torbet piece together the 
dress and an evening gown. entists around the world. on commentary. to take a trip with Davor. with heart problems. story of the Britannic. 
10.0 News (T) 10.30 Amazing Hotels: Life 10.20 News (T) 10.0 Inthe Footsteps of Killers 10.0 A&E After Dark (T) (R) 10.0 BBC Cardiff Singer of 
10.30 Regional News (T) Weather Beyond the Lobby (T) (R) 10.50 Local News (T) 11.05 Dispatches: Undercover 11.0 (Qi the Full Monty the World 2021 (T) (4/6) 
10.45 Uefa Euro 2020 Highlights The Marina Bay Sands 11.05 Peston (T) Political in Africa's Secret State (Peter Cattaneo, 1997) Hosted by Petroc Trelawny. 
(T) Action from the day's hotel, Singapore. magazine show presented Footage from the African (T) Comedy with Robert 11.30 Great British Photography 
three games. 10.45 Newsnight (T) Weather by Robert Peston. dictatorship of Eritrea. Carlyle and Mark Addy. Challenge (T) (R) (4/4) 
11.30 Roberto Martinez: 11.30 Hospital (T) (R) 12.0 All Elite Wrestling: 12.10 21 Day Body Turnaround 1.0 The Live Casino Show 3.0 12.30 The Joy of Painting (R) 1.0 
Whistle to Whistle 12.30 Beechgrove (T) (R) Dynamite (T) 1.0 Shop: (R) 1.05 Couples CDWM Room to Improve (T) (R) Return to Pembrokeshire 
(T) Behind-the-scenes 1.0 Inside Culture (T) (R) Ideal World 3.0 FYI Extra (R) 2.0 [GMM Origins 3.55 Get Your Tatts Out: Farm (R) 1.30 The People’s 
with the Belgium coach. 1.30 Great British Railway 3.15 ITV Nightscreen (Mike Cahill, 2014) 3.50 Kavos Ink (T) (R) 4.40 Liners: Britain's Lost 
12.30 The Wall (T) (R) 1.15 MOTD: Journeys (T) (R) 2.0 5.05 Tipping Point (T) We Are Lady Parts (R) 4.20 Divine Designs (T) (R) Pleasure Fleets (R) 2.30 
Uefa Euro 2020 Replay (T) Springwatch 2021 (T) (R) (R) Game show hosted Wife Swap USA (R) 5.05 5.05 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) Titanic's Tragic Twin: The 
2.55 Weather 3.0 News (T) 3.0 This Is BBC Two (T) by Ben Shephard. Celebrity Craft Masters (R) 5.30 Peppa Pig (T) (R) Britannic Disaster (R) 
: The Goldbergs Double : of Games 10.30 Dress : Designs Australia 11.10 : the Unexpected Double : Noseda. 10.0 Free : based on the novel : Radio 4 Extra 
: Bill 12.0 Brooklyn Nine- : tolmpress 11.30 Secret : 24 Hours in A&E 12.15 : Bill 2.0 Discovering: : Thinking: Displacement. : by AJ Cronin, starring : 60am Murder Is Easy 
: Nine Double Bill 1.0 Big : Crush 12.30 Catchphrase : 8 Out of 10 Cats Does > Alec Guinness 3.0 TS : What it means to have > Richard Fleeshman : (3/3) 6.30 Paul Temple 
: Bang Theory 1.30 Big : Celebrity Special 1.30 : Countdown 1.15 Building: Eliot: The Search for : tomove your family and =: and Matthew Gravelle. : and the Gilbert Case 
Other : Bang Theory 2.0 Big Bang : You've Been Framed! : the Dream 2.20 Grand : Happiness 4.0 Run-DMC: : belongings. 10.45 The : (1/2) 3.0 Money Box : (2/8) 7.0 Hobby Bobbies 
: Theory 2.30 Big Bang : Gold 2.0 Ellen DeGeneres : Designs Australia 3.25 : Music Icons 4.30 Video : Essay: My Deaf World : Live 3.30 Allin the : (1/4) 7.30 Shush! (4/4) 
channels : Theory 3.0 The Goldbergs : 3.0 Dress to Impress : Food Unwrapped i Killed the Radio Star 5.0 ae Big D versus Little D. : Mind (R) 4.0 Thinking : 8.0 Hancock's Half Hour 
: Double Bill 4.0 Black-ish : 4.0The Masked Singer =: —________________:: Tales of the Unexpected : With the film-maker : Allowed (11/11) 4.30 : (16/16) 8.30 Big Jim 
: Double Bill 5.0 Brooklyn: US 5.0 You’ve Been : Sky One : Double Bill 6.0 : Teresa Garratty. (3/5) : The Media Show 5.0PM =: and the Figaro Club (1/6) 
: Nine-Nine Double Bill6.0 : Framed! Gold Double : 6.0am Wild Vets Double =: Discovering: Peter Lorre : 11.0 Night Tracks 12.30 : 6.0 News 6.30 Unite: : 9,0 Whispers (5/6) 9.30 
Dave : Big Bang Theory Double : Bill 6.0 Catchphrase : Bill7.0 Futurama Double : 7.0 Portrait Artist of the Radio3 : Through the Night (R) : Pilot. Sitcom starring : Snap (3/6) 10.0 Uncle 
6.0am Teleshopping : Bill 7.0 Hollyoaks 7.30 : Celebrity Special 7.0 : Bill 8.0 Monkey Life : Year 2020 8.0 Treasures 6.30am Breakfast. : ——________________: Claire Skinner and Mark —: Silas (3/3) 11.0 Laura 
7.10 Aussie Pickers 8.0 : Come Dine WithMe 8.0 : Superstore Double : Double Bill 9.0 Sun, Sea: of the British Library 9.0 Hannah French presents. : Radio 4 : Steel. (R) (LW joins at : Barton's American Road 
American Pickers 9.0 : Kitchen Nightmares USA =: Bill 8.0 Bob’s Burgers : and A&E 10.0 The Force: : The Nineties 10.0 Urban 9.0 Essential Classics. : 6.0am Today 8.31(LW)  : 6.45) 7.0 The Archers Trip (2/3) 12.0 Hancock 
Storage Hunters UK : 9.0 Gogglebox Double : Double Bill 9.0 Family : Manchester 11.0 NCIS: : Myths: Backstage at Live | With GeorgiaMann.12.0 : Yesterdayin Parliament : 7.15 Front Row 7.45 : 12.30 Big Jim and... 1.0 
Double Bill 10.0 American : Bill 11.05 Big Bang : Guy 9.30 Family Guy : Los Angeles Double : Aid/ Johnny Cash and Composer of the Week: : 9.0 More OrLess (4/6) =: The Art of Innovation: : Murder Is Easy (3/3) 1.30 
Pickers Double Bill12.0 : TheoryDoubleBill12.0  : 10.0 Family Guy 10.30 : Bill 1.0 Hawaii Five-O : the Ostrich 11.0 Comedy Viardot and Her Circle : 9.30 Four Thought : Forms of Knowledge (R) : Paul Temple 2.0 The Dry 
Scrapyard Supercar 1.0 : Gogglebox 1.05 Naked : Family Guy 11.0 Family : Double Bill 3.0 SWAT 4.0 : Legends 12.0 The Live (3/5) 1.0 Lunchtime : (4/4) LW: 9.45 Daily : (13/20) 8.0 The Moral : (8/10) 2.15 Blood and 
QI XL 2.0 Top Gear 3.0 : Attraction 2.10 First Dates : Guy 11.30 American : Modern Family Double : Revival 1.0 Bradley Concert: Cardiff Singer : Service 10.0 Woman's : Maze (4/10) 8.45 Four : Milk (3/5) 2.30 Tim Key 
Rick Stein’s Secret France : 3.05 Gogglebox 4.0Baby : Dad! Double Bill 12.30 : Bill 5.0 The Simpsons : Wiggins on Mods 2.0 The of the World Song Prize =: Hour 10.25 Test Match : Thought (R) 9.0 Made : Delves Into Daniil Kharms 
4.0 Scrapyard Supercar : Daddy Double Bill 4.50 : Bob's Burgers Double Bill : 5,30 Futurama Double : Devil’s Horn 3.50 Arts Highlights (2/3) 2.30 : Special: England Women: of Stronger Stuff: The > and That's All 3.0 Uncle 
5.0 Top Gear 6.0 Whose =: Scrubs Double Bill : 1.30 Superstore Double —: ‘Bill 6.30 The Simpsons : Uncovered 4.0 Tales of Afternoon Concert. : vindia Women. Day one : Spine (R) (3/4) 9.30 : Silas (3/3) 4.0 Whispers 
Line Is It Anyway? USA : : Bill 2.30 Celebrity : 7.0 The Simpsons 7.30 : the Unexpected Double Live from Salford. : in Bristol. 12.01; 5.54 : The Media Show (R) : (5/6) 4.30 Snap (3/6) 
Double Bill 7.0 Richard : Film4 : Karaoke Club 3.25 : The Simpsons 8.0 There’s : Bill 5.0 Landscape Artist Dvorak: Nocturne in B : Shipping Forecast. FM: : 10.0 The World Tonight : 5.0 Hobby Bobbies (1/4) 
Osman’s House of : 11.0am (GI My Man : ITV2 Nightscreen : Something About Movies : of the Year 2018 major for strings, Op : 9.45 Book of the Week: : 10.45 BookatBedtime: : 5.30 Shush! (4/4) 6.0 
Games 7.40 Would! Lie : Godfrey (1936) 12.50 : : 9.0 Prodigal Son 10.0 : _________________ } 40. Brahms: Serenade : The Devil You Know, : The Startup Wife (R) : Earthsearch | (3/10) 
to You? Double Bill 9.0 : GMMRawhide (1951) : More4 : Gl the Tourist (2010): Sky Atlantic No1inDmajor,Op11. : by Gwen Adshead and : 11.0 Twayna Mayne: : 6.30 Short Cuts (6/6) 
QI XL 10.0 This Country : 2.35(G@M§Red Mountain : 8.55am Kirstie’s : 12.0 Breeders 12.30 : 6.0am Hotel Secrets BBC Philharmonic, Jac : Eileen Horne. (3/5) : Black Woman - Class. : 7,0 Hancock 7.30 Big 
Double Bill 11.15 Mock : (1951) 4.20 Gi : Handmade Treasures : Russell Howard Stands Up : 7.0 CSI: Crime Scene van Steen. 3.30 Choral > 10.0 Woman’s Hour : The comedian is joined > Jim and... 8.0 Murder 


the Week 11.55 Would 

I Lie to You? Double 

Bill 1.15 QI XL 2.25 Jon 
Richardson: Ultimate 
Worrier 3.0 Have | Got 
a Bit More Old News for 
You 4.0 Teleshopping 


E4 

6.0am Hollyoaks 

Double Bill 7.0 Kitchen 
Nightmares USA 8.0 
Baby Daddy Double 

Bill 9.0 Melissa & Joey 
Double Bill 10.0 Big Bang 
Theory Double Bill 11.0 


: The Man Who Would 
> Be King (1975) 6.55 


: Supermarket Sweep 9.0 
: You've Been Framed! 
: Gold 9.30 Ellen’s Game 


: 9.15 A Place in the Sun 
: 10.05 Find It, Fix It, Flog 


: Glthe Day the Earth =: It Double Bill 12.05 Heir 
: Stood Still (2008) 9.0 : Hunters 1.05 A New Life 
> GMMHancock (2008) > in the Sun 2.15 Four ina 
> 10.50 Hunt : Bed 2.50 Four in a Bed 

: for the Wilderpeople : 3.20 Four ina Bed 3.50 
: (2016) 12.55 : Four ina Bed 4.20 Four 
: Child 44 (2015) : ina Bed 4.55 Grand 

: : Designs New Zealand 

: ITV2 : 5.55 The Secret Life of 

: 7.0am Ellen DeGeneres : the Zoo 6.55 Escape to 
: 8.0 Celebrity : the Chateau: DIY 7.55 


: Grand Designs: Living 
: inthe Wild 9.0 Building 
: the Dream 10.0 Grand 


: to the World 1.30 Road 
: Wars 2.0 Sun, Sea and 

: A&E 3.0 SWAT 4.0 Sun, 
: SeaandA&E5.0SWAT  : 


: Sky Arts 

: 6.0am Rosenblatt 

: Recitals: Joel Prieto 

: 7.30 Celtic Woman: 

: Emerald 9.0 Tales of the 
: Unexpected Double Bill 
: 10.0 Discovering: Leslie 
: Caron 11.0 Landscape 

: Artist of the Year 2018 
: 12.0 Raphael: In Search 
: of Beauty 1.0 Tales of 


: Investigation Double 
: Bill 9.0 Oz Double Bill 
: 11.15 Deadwood Double 


Bill 1.30 CSI: Crime Scene 


: Investigation Double 

: Bill 3.30 Dexter 4.40 

: Boardwalk Empire 5.50 
: The Sopranos Double 

: Bill 8.0 Game of Thrones 
: 9,0 Totti: One Captain 

: 10.0 Gangs of London 

: 11.10 The Wire Double 

: Bill 1.40 True Blood 

: 2.50 Californication 

: Double Bill 4.0 Fish 

: Town 5.0 Hotel Secrets 


Evensong: King’s College, 
Cambridge 4.30 New 
Generation Artists. 
Alexander Gadjiev plays 
Beethoven's Waldstein 
piano sonata. 5.0 In Tune 
7.0 In Tune Mixtape 7.30 
In Concert. Recorded 

at LSO St Luke's in 

April. Mark Simpson: 
Violin Concerto. 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony 
No 6, Pathétique. Nicola 
Benedetti (violin), 
London Symphony 
Orchestra, Gianandrea 


: 11.0 Return to the 

: Homeless Hotel (R) 

: 11.30 Mark Steel’s in 
: Town: Portishead (R) 


: The return of the drama 


: at the Radio Theatre, 
: London, by the chef and 
: broadcaster Andi Oliver 
and the academic and 


: Tweet of the Day (R) 


: Is Easy (3/3) 8.30 Paul 
: Temple 9.0 Laura Barton 
: 10.0 Shush! (4/4) 10.30 
: Isy Suttie’s Love Letters 


: (4/6) 12.0 News 12.04 : podcaster Chantelle : (2/4) 11.0 Radio Active 

: The Startup Wife. By : Lewis. (3/4) 11.15 The : (2/8) 11.30 Vent (4/6) 

: Tahmima Anam. (8/10) =: Skewer (3/8) 11.30 12.0 Earthsearch | (3/10) 
: 12.18 You and Yours1.0 =: TodayinParliament12.0 =: 12.30 Short Cuts (6/6) 

: The World at One 1.45 : News 12.30 Book of the =: 1.0 Murder Is Easy (3/3) 

: AHistory of the World : Week (R) 12.48 Shipping : 1.30 Paul Temple 2.0 The 
: in 100 Objects: Lothair : Forecast 1.0 As World : Dry (8/10) 2.15 Blood and 
> Crystal (R) (53/100) : Service 5.20 Shipping : Milk (3/5) 2.30 Tim Key 

: 2.0 The Archers (R) 2.15  : Forecast 5.30 News : 3,0 Uncle Silas (3/3) 4.0 

: Drama: The Citadel, by : 5.43 Prayer forthe Day : Whispers (5/6) 4.30 Snap 
: Christopher Reason. : 5.45 Farming Today 5.58 : (3/6) 5.0 Hobby Bobbies 


: (1/4) 5.30 Shush! (4/4) 
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We Are Lady Parts 
Channel 4, 10pm 

A magazine article 
sends the band viral 
— perhaps not for the 


Thursday 17 


BBC One 


BBC Two 


ITV 


Channel 4 


right reasons... 


Channel 5 


BBC Four 


6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning | 6.15 HomesUndertheHammer | 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.0 Countdown (T) (R) 6.40 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy 
Live (T) 10.0 Homes Under (T) (R) 7.15 Unbeatable (T) 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This Cheers (T) (R) Double bill. Vine (T) 11.15 Room to 
the Hammer (T) 11.0 Rip (R) 8.0 Your Home Made Morning (T) 12.30 News 7.35 Everybody Loves Improve (T) 12.20 News 
Off Britain: Holidays (T) Perfect (T) (R) 9.0 News (T) 12.50 Local News Raymond (T) (R) Triple (T) 12.25 Build a New Life 
(R) 11.45 The Moment at 9 (T) 10.0 News (T) (T) 1.0 Uefa Euro 2020 bill. 8.55 Frasier (T) (R) in the Country (T) (R) 
of Proof (T) (R) 12.15 12.15 Politics Live (T) 1.0 Live (T) Ukraine v North Triple bill. 10.25 Escape to 1.15 Home and Away (T) 

Bargain Hunt (T) (R) 1.0 Tennis: Queen's (T) Sue Macedonia (kickoff 2pm) the Chateau: DIY (T) (R) 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 

News (T) 1.30 Regional Barker presents coverage Coverage of the Group C 11.25 News (T) 11.30 Posh GOA Killer Engagement: 

News (T) 1.45 Doctors (T) of day four of the men's fixture, which takes place Pawnbrokers (T) (R) 12.30 Matchmaker Mysteries 7.0 Return to Pembrokeshire 
2.15 Money for Nothing grass-court tournament at the National Arena Steph's Packed Lunch (T) David Mackay, 2019) (T) Farm (T) (R) (5/5) The 
(T) (R) 3.0 Escape to at Queen's Club, featuring Bucharest. 4.10 ITV Racing 2.10 Countdown (T) 3.0 4.0 Gino's Win Your Wish locals are given a chance 
the Country (T) (R) 3.45 the concluding second- Live: Ascot (T) Coverage The Answer Trap (T) 4.0 A List: The Big Win (T) 5.0 to see the showman's 
Garden Rescue (T) (R) round singles matches. of the 4.15 Gold Cup. 4.30 Place in the Sun (T) (R) 5.0 News (T) 5.30 Neighbours wagon at the festival, and 
A German-style garden 6.0 Richard Osman's Uefa Euro 2020 Live (T) Couples CDWM (T) (R) 6.0 T) (R) 6.0 Home and work on the cottage and 
in Chesham, Bucks. 4.30 House of Games (T) (R) Denmark v Belgium (kick- The Simpsons (T) (R) 6.30 Away (T) (R) 6.30 News millis finally completed. 
The Bidding Room (T) (R) 6.30 Great Continental off 5pm) The Group B Hollyoaks (T) (R) Summer T) 7.0 Secrets of Your 7.30 The Joy of Painting 
5.15 Pointless (T) (R) 6.0 Railway Journeys (T) (R) match, from Parken in is struggling to figure out Supermarket Food (T) (T) Bob Ross captures a 
News (T) 6.30 Regional 7.0 Celebrity Antiques Copenhagen. 7.15 Local how she should proceed 2/7) The focus shifts to rarely used path through 
News (T) 7.0 One Show (T) Road Trip (T) (R) News (T) 7.30 News (T) inher plotting. 7.0 News (T) store cupboard ingredients. country woods. 

7.30 MOTD Live: Uefa Euro 8.0 The Great Northern 8.0 Emmerdale (T) Leylais 8.0 The Supervet: Noel 8.0 Live: Summer on the Farm 8.0 [@iFlorence Foster 
2020 (T) Netherlands v Garden Build (T) The horrified, Bernice makes a Fitzpatrick (T) A 10-year- (T) Yorkshire shepherd Jenkins (Stephen Frears, 
Austria (kickoff 8pm) Gary creation of RHS Garden ast-ditch plea, and Wendy old dobermann is given Amanda Owen joins the 2016) (T) (R) Meryl Streep 
Lineker presents cover- Bridgewater in Salford. appreciates Bob's support. treatment for an aggres- farm restaurant's head chef stars in the true story of 
age of both sides’ second 9.0 Together (T) A husband 9.0 Coronation Street (T) sive bone tumour inits leg. Tim Bilton in the kitchen. a tone-deaf New York 
Group C fixture, which and wife are forced Roy worries when Nina is 9.0 Grand Designs (T)(R) Kevin | 9.0 The Hotel Inspector (T) socialite who fancies her- 
takes place at the Johan to re-evaluate their ill-prepared for a meeting McCloud meets Greg and Alex Polizzi heads to the self as a great singer. 
Cruijff ArenA in Amsterdam. relationship during at the factory, while DS Georgie, who are taking on Dukes in Heath and Reach, 9.45 BBC Cardiff Singer of the 
Analysis comes from lockdown. Drama Glynn pays Leanne a the highly ambitious task Beds, to help mum-of-two World (T) Petroc Trelawny 
Alan Shearer, Rio Ferdinand starring James McAvoy visit and underlines how of converting a dilapidated, Sarah improve the pub she hosts the final of the Song 
and Thierry Henry. and Sharon Horgan. important her evidence is. 35-year-old barn in Kent. bought three years ago. Prize at St David's Hall. 

10.10 News (T) 10.30 Amazing Hotels: Life 10.0 News (T) 10.0 We Are Lady Parts 10.0 [@@John Wick: Chapter 11.45 The Sky at Night (T) (R) 

10.40 Regional News (T) Weather Beyond the Lobby (T) (R) 10.30 Local News (T) Represent (T) (5/6) 2 (Chad Stahelski, 2017) The boom in Britain's 

10.55 Question Time (T) Fiona Mashpi Lodge, Ecuador. 10.45 Uefa Euro 2020 Highlights The band are interviewed (T) The hitman goes on space industry. 

Bruce hosts the debate. 10.45 Newsnight (T) Weather (T) Denmark v Belgium, by an influencer. another murderous ram- 12.15 Arena: Nicolas Roeg — 

11.55 Newscast (T) Adam 11.30 Mock the Week (T) Netherlands v Austria and 10.30 Celebrity Gogglebox (T) (R) page. Action sequel It’s About Time (T) (R) 
Fleming, Laura Kuenssberg | 12.05 Botham: The Legend of Ukraine v North Macedonia. | 11.35 Naked Attraction’s Best starring Keanu Reeves. A profile of the director. 
and Chris Mason discuss ’81(T) (R) 1.05 The Great 11.45 The Motorbike Show (T) Naughty Bits Last inseries. | 12.25 Criminals: Caught on 1.15 The Joy of Painting 
the week's big stories. British Sewing Bee (T) (R) (R) Henry Cole takes awild | 12.35 Tom Allen’s Quizness Camera (T) (R) 1.0 The (T) (R) 1.45 Return to 

12.25 MOTD: Uefa Euro 2020 2.05 Great British Railway ride through Gran Canaria. 1.30 Kitchen Nightmares Live Casino Show 3.10 Pembrokeshire Farm (T) 
Replay (T) 2.05 Weather Journeys (T) (R) 2.35 12.45 Shop: Ideal World 3.15 USA 2.20 Couples CDWM Room to Improve (T) (R) (R) 2.15 Timeshift: Crime & 
for the Week Ahead (T) Springwatch 2021 (T) (R) Martin & Roman's Weekend 3.10 Wife Swap USA 3.55 4.10 Get Your Tatts Out (T) Punishment — The Story of 
2.10 News (T) 3.35 This Is BBC Two (T) Best! (R) 4.05 Nightscreen Undercover Boss USA (R) 5.0 Divine Designs (T) (R) Corporal Punishment (T) (R) 


Other 
channels 


Dave 

6.0am Teleshopping 
7.10 Aussie Pickers 

8.0 American Pickers 
9.0 Storage Hunters 
UK Double Bill 10.0 
American Pickers Double 
Bill 12.0 Scrapyard 
Supercar 1.0 QI XL 

2.0 Top Gear 3.0 Rick 
Stein’s Secret France 
4.0 Scrapyard Supercar 
5.0 Top Gear 6.0 Whose 
Line Is It Anyway? USA 
Double Bill 7.0 Richard 
Osman’s House of 
Games 7.40 Would | Lie 
to You? Double Bill 9.0 
QI XL 10.0 Sliced 10.40 
Famalam 11.15 Would 

I Lie to You? Double 
Bill 12.35 QI XL 1.35 
Room 101 2.20 Jon 
Richardson: Ultimate 
Worrier 2.50 Late Nite 
Eats Double Bill 4.0 
Teleshopping 


E4 
6.0am Hollyoaks Double 
Bill 7.0 Ramsay’s Kitchen 


Nightmares USA 8.0 Baby: 


Daddy Double Bill 9.0 
Melissa & Joey Double 
Bill 10.0 The Big Bang 


: Theory Double Bill 11.0 

: The Goldbergs Double 

: Bill 12.0 Brooklyn Nine- 
: Nine Double Bill 1.0 The 
: Big Bang Theory 1.30 The 
: Big Bang Theory 2.0 The 
: Big Bang Theory 2.30 

: The Big Bang Theory 3.0 
: The Goldbergs Double 

: Bill 4.0 Black-ish Double 
: Bill 5.0 Brooklyn Nine- 

: Nine Double Bill 6.0 The 
: Big Bang Theory Double 
: Bill 7.0 Hollyoaks 7.30 

: Come Dine With Me 

> 8.0 Ramsay’s Kitchen 

: Nightmares USA 9.0 

: First Dates 10.0 Naked 

: Attraction 11.05 The Big 
: Bang Theory Double Bill 
: 12.0 Gogglebox 1.0 Rick 
: and Morty Double Bill 2.0 


: Emmerdale 8.30 

: Celebrity Catchphrase 

: 9,30 Ellen's Game of 

: Games 10.30 Dress to 

: Impress 11.30 Secret 

: Crush 12.30 Emmerdale 

: 1.0 You've Been Framed! 
: Gold: Favourites 2.0 The 
: Ellen DeGeneres Show 

: 3.0 Dress to Impress 

: 4.0 The Masked Singer 

: US 5.0 You've Been 

: Framed! 6.0 Catchphrase 
: Celebrity Special 7.0 

: Superstore Double 

: Bill 8.0 Bob’s Burgers 

: Double Bill 9.0 Family 

: Guy Double Bill 10.0 lain 
: Stirling’s CelebAbility 

> 10.50 Family Guy 11.20 

: American Dad! Double 

: Bill 12.20 Bob’s Burgers 


> Naked Attraction 2.55 > 12.50 Bob's Burgers 

: First Dates 3.50 Baby : 1.20 Bob’s Burgers 1.50 

: Daddy Double Bill 4.40 : Superstore Double Bill 

: Scrubs Double Bill : 2.45 Totally Bonkers 

: : Guinness World Records 

: Film4 : 3.15 FYI Extra 3.30 

> 11.0am The File : Teleshopping 

> on Thelma Jordon (1950) : ———__ 

: 1.05 [GM Freedom : More4 

: Radio (1940) 2.55 GM =: 8.55am Kirstie’s 

: Death Drums Along : Handmade Treasures 

> the River (1963) 4.35 : 9,15 A Place in the Sun 

: Kidnapped (1971) : 10.05 Find It, Fix It, Flog 

> 6.45 GI WarGames : It Double Bill 12.05 Heir 

: (1983) 9.0 [GM Bad : Hunters 1.05 A New Life 

: Times at the El Royale : inthe Sun 2.15 Four ina 

: (2018) 11.50 : Bed 2.50 Four in a Bed 

: Green Room (2015)1.40 : 3.20FourinaBed3.50_ : 
> GRunners (1983) : FourinaBed 4.20 Fourin : 
: ——_____________ :_ aBed 4.55 Grand Designs : 
: ITV2 : New Zealand 5.55 The 

: 7.0am The Ellen : Secret Life of the Zoo at 

: DeGeneres Show 8.0 : Christmas 6.55 Escape 


: to the Chateau: DIY 


: Coroner 10.0 24 Hours 
: in A&E 11.0 8 Out of 10 
: Cats Does Countdown 
: 12.05 Coroner 1.05 

: 999: On the Front Line 
: 2.05 24 Hours in A&E 

: 3.10 Food Unwrapped 


: Sky One 

: 6.0am Wild Vets Double 
: Bill 7.0 Futurama Double 
: Bill 8.0 Monkey Life 

: Double Bill 9.0 Sun, Sea 
: and A&E 10.0 The Force: 
: Manchester 11.0 NCIS: 

: Los Angeles Double Bill 

: 1.0 Hawaii Five-O Double 
: Bill 3.0 SWAT 4.0 Modern 
: Family Double Bill 5.0 

: The Simpsons 5.30 


: Intelligence Double 

: Bill 11.30 A League 

: of Their Own 12.30 

: Intergalactic 1.30 Road 
: Wars 2.0 Night Cops 3.0 
: Hawaii Five-O 4.0 Sun, 


: the Unexpected Double 
: Bill 10.0 Discovering: 
> Alec Guinness 11.0 


; Landscape Artist of 


: 7.55 Grand Designs: : the Year 2018 12.0 
: Living in Suburbia 9.0 : Hepworth 1.0 Tales of the 


: Unexpected Double Bill 

: 2.0 Discovering: Peter 

: Lorre 3.0 The Nineties 

: 4.0 Santana: Music Icons 
: 4,30 Video Killed the 

: Radio Star 5.0 Tales of 

: the Unexpected Double 


Bill 6.0 Discovering: 
Maximilian Schell/Mel 


: Gibson 8.0 Too Young 

: to Die 9.0 The Live 

: Revival 10.0 Discovering 
: Sci-Fi on Film 11.301 

: Am Patrick Swayze 1.30 


A Corman’s World: 


: Exploits of a Hollywood 

: Rebel (2011) 3.30 

: Auction: David Bowie 

: Collector 4.0 Tales of the 
: Unexpected Double Bill 


: Futurama Double Bill : 5.O Landscape Artist of 

: 6.30 The Simpsons 7.0 : the Year 2018 

: The Simpsons 7.30 The = > ———_____ 
: Simpsons 8.0Anidiot : Sky Atlantic 

: Abroad 2 9.0 There’s : 6,0am Richard E 

: Something About Movies : Grant's Hotel Secrets 

: 10.0 Breeders 10.30 : 7.0 CSI: Crime Scene 


: Investigation Double Bill 
: 9.0 Oz Double Bill 11.15 

: Deadwood Double Bill 
1.30 CSI: Crime Scene 

: Investigation Double 

: Bill 3.30 Dexter 4.40 


: SeaandA&E5.0SWAT  : Boardwalk Empire 5.50 

: : The Sopranos Double Bill 

: Sky Arts : 8.0 Game of Thrones 9.0 

: 6.0am Darbar Festival : The Nevers 10.10 City 
2017 7.0 Son of : ona Hill 11.15 Oz Double 
Cornwall 9.0 Tales of : Bill 1.40 True Blood 2.50 


: Californication Double 
: Bill 4.0 Richard E Grant's 
: Hotel Secrets Double Bill 


Radio 3 


6.30am Breakfast. 
Hannah French presents. 
9.0 Essential Classics. 
With Georgia Mann. 12.0 
Composer of the Week: 
Viardot and Her Circle 
(4/5) 1.0 Lunchtime 
Concert: Cardiff Singer 
of the World Song Prize 
Highlights (3/3) 2.30 
Afternoon Concert: BBC 
Philharmonic. Music by 
Haydn, Dvorak, Ravel, 
Busoni, Foulds and Kurt 
Schwertsik. 5.0 In Tune 
7.0 In Tune Mixtape 
7.30 In Concert. Andrew 
McGregor presents the 
final of 2021 BBC Cardiff 
Singer of the World Song 
Prize, joined by guest 
contributor the soprano 
Rebecca Evans. 10.0 Free 
Thinking: Masks 10.45 


The Essay: My Deaf World 


- Belonging. Sannah 
Gulamani on positive 
aspects of deafness. (R) 
(4/5) 11.0 Night Tracks 
Mix 11.30 Unclassified: At 
the Mind Altar. Featuring 
work by Jim O’Rourke, 
Hania Rani, and Khotin. 
12.30 Through the Night 


: Radio4 


: 9.0 In Our Time. LW: 
: 9,45 Daily Service 10.0 
: Woman’s Hour 10.45 


: Shipping Forecast. FM: 
: 9.45 Book of the Week: 
: The Devil You Know, 

: by Gwen Adshead and 

: Eileen Horne. (4/5) 

> 10.0 Woman's Hour 

: 11.0 From Our Own 

: Correspondent (5/9) 

: 11.30 Blue: Pain and 

: Pleasure. A celebration 
> of Joni Mitchell’s album 
: Blue, marking the 

> 50th anniversary of its 


: 12.18 You and Yours 1.0 
: The World at One 1.45 
: AHistory of the World 
: in 100 Objects: Statue 


: 5.0 PM 6.0 News 6.30 


: storytellers explain what 
: “story” means to them. 
: (1/3) (LW joins at 6.45) 


> Action (R) (3/4) 8.30 

: The Bottom Line (4/9) 

: 9.0 Inside Science (R) 

: 9.30 In Our Time 10.0 

: The World Tonight 10.45 
: Book at Bedtime: The 

: Startup Wife (R) 11.0 

: Rhysearch. Rhys James 

: investigates topics that 

: everyone else is too busy 
: to be bothered with. 

: (2/3) 11.30 Today in 

: Parliament 12.0 News 


: Service 5.20 Shipping 

: Forecast 5.30 News 

: 5.43 PrayerfortheDay — : 
: 5.45 Farming Today 5.58 : 


= (1/7) 10.0 Abdication: 


6.0am Today 8.31(LW) : Sarah Kendall: Talking : The King’s Matter (1/2) 
: Yesterday in Parliament =: Story. Three different : 10.45 RK Narayan Stories 


: (1/5) 11.0 Desert Island 


Discs Revisited 11.45 Life 


Stories 12.0 I’m Sorry 


: Test Match Special: : 7.0 The Archers 7.15 I'l... 12.30 The 27-Year 

: EnglandWomenvindia : FrontRow7.45TheArt : Itch 1.0 Father Brown 

: Women. Day Two in : of Innovation: Supersonic : 1.30 Paul Temple 2.0 The 
: Bristol. 12.01; 5.54 : (R) (14/20) 8.0Lawin =: Dry (9/10) 2.15 Blood 


: and Milk (4/5) 2.30 
: The Best of Everything 
: 3.0 Abdication... 3.45 


RK Narayan 4.0 Who 


: Goes There? (4/6) 4.30 
: An Actor’s Life... 5.0 

: Cleaning Up (4/4) 5.30 
: John Finnemore 6.0 

: Earthsearch | (4/10) 

: 6.30 Great Lives (4/8) 

> 7.0 I’m Sorry I'LL... 7.30 
: The 27-Year Itch 8.0 


Father Brown 8.30 Paul 


: release. 12.0 News 12.04 : 12.30 Book of the Week Temple 9.0 Desert Island 
: The Startup Wife. By : (R) 12.48 Shipping : Discs Revisited 9.45 
: Tahmima Anam. (9/10) : Forecast 1.0 As World Life Stories 10.0 John 


Finnemore 10.30 Political 


> Animals (1/4) 10.45 


Brian Appleton’s History 
of Rock ‘n’ Roll (5/6) 11.0 


: of Tara (R) (54/100) : Tweet of the Day (R) : The in Crowd (4/6) 11.30 
: 2.0 The Archers (R) 2.15 : ——________________:_ Absolute Power (2/5) 
: Drama: The Citadel. : Radio 4 Extra : 12.0 Earthsearch | (4/10) 
: Christopher Reason’s : 6.0am Father Brown : 12.30 Great Lives (4/8) 
: drama based onthe novel : Stories (1/7) 6.30 Paul : 1.0 Father Brown 1.30 
by AJ Cronin. (2/2) 3.0: Templeand the Gilbert : Paul Temple 2.0 The 
: Open Country: Dawn : Case (3/8) 7.0 Cleaning =: Dry (9/10) 2.15 Blood 
: onthe Sea Loch. With > Up (4/4) 7.30 John : and Milk (4/5) 2.30 
: John Aitchison. (1/11) : Finnemore’s Souvenir : The Best of Everything 
: 3.27 Radio 4 Appeal: : Programme (6/6) 8.0 : 3.0 Abdication... 3.45 
: Guts UK (R) 3.30 Open  |’m Sorry I’ll Read That : RK Narayan 4.0 Who 
: Book (R) 4.0 The Film : Again (8/13) 8.30 The : Goes There? (4/6) 
: Programme 4.30 Inside =: 27-Year Itch 9.0 Who : 4,30 An Actor’s Life... 
: Science. With Marnie : Goes There? (4/6) 9.30 : 5,0 Cleaning Up (4/4) 
: Chesterton and guests. : An Actor's Life for Me : 5.30 John Finnemore 
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Friday 


Great Paintings of the 
World With Andrew Marr 
Channel 5, 9pm 

The broadcaster examines 
Constable’s The Hay Wain 


Channel 5 BBC Four 


BBC One BBC Two ITV Channel 4 


6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning | 6.15 HomesUndertheHammer | 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.0 Countdown (T) (R) 6.40 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy 
Live (T) 10.0 Homes (T) (R) 7.15 Unbeatable 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This Cheers (T) (R) Double bill. Vine (T) 11.15 Room to 
Under the Hammer (T) (T) (R) 8.0 Sign Zone: Morning (T) 12.30 Loose 7.35 Everybody Loves Improve (T) 12.20 News 
(R) 11.0 Rip Off Britain: Between the Covers (T) (R) Women (T) 1.0 News (T) Raymond (T) (R) Triple (T) 12.25 Build a New Life 
Holidays (T) (R) 11.45 The 8.30 Great British Railway 1.20 Local News (T) 1.30 ITV bill. 8.55 Frasier (T) (R) inthe Country (T) (R) 1.15 
Moment of Proof (T) (R) Journeys (T) (R) 9.0 News Racing Live: Royal Ascot (T) Triple bill. 10.25 Escape to Home and Away (T) (R) 7.0 Fathers and Songs: Music 
12.15 Bargain Hunt: Glass at 9 (T) 10.0 News (T) 1.0 Coverage of day four of the the Chateau: DIY (T) (R) 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 for Father’s Day (T) (R) A 
Special (T) 1.0 News and Tennis: Queen's (T) Sue festival, including the 3.40 11.25 News 11.30 Posh GQ My Killer Ex-Girlfriend selection of songs that 
Weather (T) 1.30 Regional Barker presents coverage Commonwealth Cup and Pawnbrokers (R) 12.30 Danny Buday, 2019) (T) celebrate fatherhood 
News and Weather (T) of day five of the men's 4.20 Coronation Stakes, Steph's Packed Lunch 4.0 Gino's Win Your Wish and probe the emotional 
1.45 MOTD Live: Uefa grass-court tournament plus races at 2.30, 3.05, 2.10 Countdown 3.0 List: The Big Win (T) 5.0 complexities of a man's 
Euro 2020 (T) Sweden v at Queen's Club, featuring 5pm and 5.35. With anal- The Answer Trap (T) 4.0 News (T) 5.30 Neighbours relationship with his son 
Slovakia (kickoff 2pm) 4.05 the singles quarter-finals. ysis from Jason Weaver, A Place in the Sun (T) (R) T) (R) 6.0 Home and Away or daughter. Featured art- 
MOTD Top 10: Greatest 6.0 House of Games (T) AP McCoy and Kevin Blake 5.0 Couples CDWM (T) (R) T) (R) 6.30 News (T) 7.0 ists include Cat Stevens, 
Euros Goals (T) 4.35 MOTD (R) 6.30 Great Continental and reports from Rishi 6.0 The Simpsons (T) (R) Secrets of the Royal Palaces Emmylou Harris, Paul 
Live: Uefa Euro 2020 (T) Railway Journeys (T) (R) Persad, Matt Chapman, 6.30 Hollyoaks (T) (R) 7.0 T) (R) (1/8) Kate Williams Simon, Madonna, Peter 
Croatia v Czech Republic 7.0 Our Lives: Sink Or Skim Luke Harvey and Adele News (T) 7.30 Unreported reveals behind-the-scenes Gabriel, Mike and the 
(kickoff 5pm) 7.05 News (T) (R) 7.30 Inside Culture Mulrennan. 6.0 Local News World (T) Yousra Elbagir ales of the British monar- Mechanics, Suggs and the 
(T) 7.35 Regional News (T) With Mary Beard (T) (T) 6.30 News (T) reports from Nigeria. chy’s residences. Blockheads and Neil Young. 

8.0 Still Open All Hours (T) (R) 8.0 Gardeners’ World 7.0 UefaEuro 2020 Live (T) 8.0 Great Canal Journeys (T) 8.0 Live: Summer on the Farm 8.0 Top of the Pops (T) 
Granville takes delivery of (T) Monty Don places England v Scotland (kickoff (R) (1/2) Prunella Scales (T) (5/5) The Nicholsons (R) Double bill featur- 
a bargain consignment. succulents outside and 8pm) Coverage of the Group and Timothy West pass are staging a socially ing music from N-Joi, 

8.30 Would | Lie to You? (T) plants out dahlias and D fixture from Wembley. the tiller to Sheila Hancock distanced summer fete. Massive Attack, Jesus 
(R) With Tom Allen, Geoff tender vegetables. Mark Pougatch and Seema and Gyles Brandreth. 9.0 Great Paintings of the Jones, Hale & Pace and 
Norcott, Vicki Pepperdine 9.0 APandemic Poem: Jaswal are joined by Roy 9.0 Queen Elizabeth: Love, World With Andrew Marr the Stonkers, Roxette 
and Esme Young. Where Did the World Keane, lan Wright, Graeme Honour & Crown (T) (R) (T) The stories behind and Xpansions. 

9.0 Deathin Paradise Stab Go? (T) An examination Souness, Gary Neville Recently declassified The Hay Wain by John 9.0 Pop Charts Britannia: 
in the Dark (T) (R) (1/8) of the pandemic, using a and Scott Brown; Sam documents reveal an Constable, one of the most 60 Years of the Top 10 
A plantation owner ends poem written by the poet Matterface, Lee Dixon and unseen side to the famous paintings of the (T) (R) The evolution of 
up dead during a seance. laureate Simon Armitage. Ally McCoist commentate. Queen and Prince Philip. English countryside. the British singles chart. 


10.0 Later... With Jools Holland 
(6/6) With Kano, Self 
Esteem and Joel Culpepper. 
10.45 Newsnight (T) Weather 


11.20 GMM Spotlight (Tom 


10.0 News (T) 

10.30 Regional News (T) Weather 

10.45 Crouchy’s Year Late Euros: 
Live (T) With Peter Crouch, 
Maya Jama, plus Alex Horne 


10.30 News (T) 

11.0 Local News (T) 

11.20 Gy Taken 2 (Olivier 
Megaton, 2012) (T) 
Action thriller sequel 


10.0 Celebrity Gogglebox (T) 
11.05 The Last Leg (T) 
12.10 IM Spy (Paul Feig, 2015) 
(T) Comedy adventure 
starring Melissa McCarthy, 


10.0 [Braveheart (Me 
Gibson, 1995) (T) Oscar- 
winning historical epic, 
directed by and starring 
Mel Gibson. With Patrick 


10.30 REM at the BBC (T) (R) 
A selection of archive 
performances. 

11.30 Huey Morgan’s Latin 
Music Adventure Puerto 


and the Horne Section. McCarthy, 2015) (T) starring Liam Neeson Jason Statham and Rose McGoohan and Sophie Rico (T) (R) (3/3) 

11.30 Uefa Euro 2020 Highlights Fact-based drama and Famke Janssen. Byrne. 2.10 Before We Die Marceau. 12.30 Latin Music: A Session 
England v Scotland, Croatia with Mark Ruffalo. 1.05 Shop: Ideal World 3.0 (T) (R) 3.05 Come Dine 1.25 The Live Casino Show With Edwin Colon Zayas 
v Czech Republic and 1.20 Battlestar Galactica FYI Extra 3.15 Martin With Me (T) (R) 5.20 Iris 3.25 Room to Improve (T) (T) (R) 1.0 Top of the Pops 


Sweden v Slovakia. (T) (R) (19, 20 & 21/21) & Roman's Weekend Prize Best British Shorts: (R) 4.20 House Doctor (T) (T) (R) Double bill. 2.0 Pop 
12.15 MOTD Replay (T) 1.55 3.30 Dom Digs In (T) (R) Best! (T) (R) 4.05 ITV Just Me (T) 5.35 Coach Trip: (R) 4.40 Divine Designs (T) Charts Britannia: 60 Years 
Weather (T) 2.0 News (T) 4.15 This Is BBC Two (T) Nightscreen Road to Tenerife (T) (R) (R) 5.05 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) of the Top 10 (R) 
: The Big Bang Theory : ITV2 : 999: On the Front Line : Double Bill 2.0 : Mixtape 7.30 In Concert. : Archers (R) 2.15 Drama: : Counterpoint (11/13) 
: Double Bill 11.0 The : 7.0am EllenDeGeneres : 12.108 Out of 10 Cats : Discovering: Maximilian : Mozart: Symphony : The System - Red Pill, by : 9.30 To the Manor Born 
: Goldbergs Double Bill : 8,0 Emmerdale 9.0 > Does Countdown 1.1524 : Schell 3.0 National : No41(K551), Jupiter. : BenLewis. (4/6) 2.45 : (1/10) 10.0 Abdication: 
: 12.0 Brooklyn Nine-Nine : Coronation Street : Hours in A&E Double Bill : Treasures: The Art of : Alice Mary Smith: The : Chinese Characters: Lu : The Crisis of Wallis 
Other 2 Double Bill 1.0 The Big : 10.0 Dress to Impress : 3.20 Food Unwrapped i Collecting 4.0 Talking ; Masque of Pandora : Xun - Compassionate : Simpson (2/2) 10.45 RK 
: Bang Theory 1.30 The : 11.0 Secret Crush ; : Heads: Music Icons 4.30 : - two intermezzos. : Cynic (R) (13/20) 3.0 : Narayan Stories (2/5) 
channels : Big Bang Theory 2.0 The : 12.0 Emmerdale 1.0 : Sky One : Video Killed the Radio : Beethoven: Piano : Gardeners’ Question : 11.0 Podcast Radio Hour 
: Big Bang Theory 2.30 : Coronation Street 2.0 : 6.0am Wild Vets Double : Star 5.0 Tales of the : ConcertoNo5, Emperor. : Time3.45 Short Works: : 12.0 Dad’s Army (15/20) 
: The Big Bang Theory 3.0 : Ellen DeGeneres 3.0 : Bill 7.0 Futurama Double : Unexpected Double Bill : Stephen Hough (piano), : Bog Girls, byLouise Farr. : 12.30 Semi Circles 
: The Goldbergs Double : Dresstolmpress 4.0The : Bill 8.0 Monkey Life : 6.0 Discovering: Robert . : BBC Philharmonic, Ben : 4,0 Last Word 4.30 More : (6/6) 1.0 Father Brown 
Dave : Bill 4.0 Black-ish Double : Masked Singer US 5.0 : Double Bill9.0 Sun,Sea : Taylor 7.0 Soundtracks: Radio 3 : Gernon. 10.0 The Verb : Or Less (R) 5.0 PM 6.0 : 1.30 Paul Temple 2.0 
6.0am Teleshopping : Bill5.0 Brooklyn Nine- —: You've Been Framed! : and A&E 10.0 The Force: : Songs That Defined 6.30am Breakfast. : 10.45 The Essay: My Deaf : News6.30DeadRingers : The Dry (10/10) 2.15 
7.10 Aussie Pickers : Nine Double Bill6.0 The : Gold: Favourites 6.0 : Manchester 11.0 NCIS: : History 8.0 Classic Hannah French presents. : World-HearinginaDeaf : (2/6) (LWjoinsat6.45) : Blood and Milk (5/5) 
8.0 American Pickers : Big Bang Theory Double =: Catchphrase Celebrity : Los Angeles Double Bill : Albums 9.0 Queen & 9.0 Essential Classics. : World (R) (5/5) 11.0 Late : 7.0 Front Row 7.45 : 2.30 Melencolia 3.0 
9.0 Storage Hunters : Bill 7.0 Hollyoaks 7.30: Special 7.0 Superstore : 1.0 Hawaii Five-O Double : Adam Lambert: The With Georgia Mann. 12.0 : Junction. JenniferLucy —: The Art of Innovation: : Abdication... 3.45 RK 


UK Double Bill 10.0 : Come Dine With Me : Double Bill 8.0 Bob's : Bill 3.0 SWAT 4.0 Modern : Show Must Go On 10.45 Composer of the Week: : Allan is joined by the : Patterns from Atoms : Narayan 4.0 Counterpoint 
American Pickers Double : 8.0 Ramsay's Kitchen : Burgers Double Bill : Family Double Bill 5.0 : The Live Revival 11.45 Viardot and Her Circle : composer, musicianand : (R) (15/20) 8.0 Any : (11/13) 4.30 To the 
Bill 12.0 Secrets of the : Nightmares USA 9.0 > 9,0 (GM Bridesmaids : The Simpsons 5.30 : Julian Lennon: Through (5/5) 1.0 Lunchtime > author David Toop. 1.0 : Questions? 8.50A Point : Manor Born (1/10) 5.0 
Supercars 1.0 QI XL : Gogglebox 10.0 The : (2011) 11.25 Family : Futurama Double Bill : the Picture Window 1.30 Concert. The mezzo- : Through the Night : of View 9.0AHistoryof : Fags, Mags... 5.30 The 
2.0 Top Gear 3.0 Rick : Inbetweeners 10.35 The : Guy Double Bill 12.25 : 6.30 The Simpsons 7.0 > (The Godfathers of soprano Catriona : : the World in 100 Objects  : Confessional (9/10) 6.0 
Stein’s Secret France 4.0 : Inbetweeners11.05The =: American Dad! Double : The Simpsons 7.30The =: Hardcore (2018) 3.30 Morison is joined by : Radio4 : Omnibus (R) (11/20) : Earthsearch | (5/10) 6.30 
Secrets of the Supercars : Inbetweeners1140The  : Bill 1.20 Bob's Burgers : Simpsons 8.0 Modern : Auction: David Gilmour the pianist Simon : 6.0am Today 8.31(LW)  : 10.0The World Tonight : Off the Page 7.0 Dad's 
5.0 Top Gear 6.0 Whose : Inbetweeners12.10The : Double Bill 2.10 : Family Double Bill 9.0 : Special 4.0 Tales of the Lepper at the Queen’s : Yesterday in Parliament =: 10.45 BookatBedtime: : Army (15/20) 7.30 Semi 
Line Is It Anyway? USA : Inbetweeners 12.40 The : Superstore Double Bill : Intergalactic 10.0 The : Unexpected Double Bill Hall in Edinburgh to : 9.0 Desert Island Discs: : The Startup Wife (R) : Circles (6/6) 8.0 Father 
Double Bill 7.0 Richard : Inbetweeners 1.15 The : 3.0 Totally Bonkers : Late Late Show: Bestof : 5.0 Landscape Artist of perform works by : Yo-Yo Ma (R) LW: 9.45 > 11.0 A Good Read: : Brown 8.30 Paul Temple 
Osman’s House of Games : BigBangTheory Double : Guinness World Records : the Week 11.0 Russell : the Year 2018 Brahms, Schumann, : Daily Service 10.0 : Jason Watkins & Yasmin: 9.0 Podcast Radio Hour 
7.40 Would! Lieto You? : Bill 2.10 Gogglebox : : Howard Stands Up to —_______________ | Mahler and Korngold. > Woman's Hour 10.45 : Alibhai-Brown (R) 11.30  : 10.0 The Confessional 
Double Bill 9.0 QI XL : 3.05 First Dates 4.0 : More4 : the World12.0There’s : SkyAtlantic 2.0 Afternoon Concert. : (LW) Test Match Special: : TodayinParliament12.0 : (9/10) 10.30 Seekers 
10.0 Gavin & Stacey : Baby Daddy Double Bill : 8.55am Kirstie’s : Something About Movies : 6.0am Hotel Secrets Live from Salford. Jac : EnglandWomenvindia : News12.30Bookofthe =: (1/6) 11.0 Sounding Off 
10.40 Gavin & Stacey : 4.50 Scrubs Double Bill: Handmade Treasures : 1.0 Modern Family 1.30 =: 7.0CSI: Crime Scene van Steen conducts the |: Women. Day three in : Week (R) 12.48 Shipping : With McGough (1/6) 
11.20 Gavin & Stacey ; : 9.15 A Place in the Sun : Road Wars 2.0 Night : Investigation Double BBC Philharmonic in : Bristol. 12.01; 5.54 : Forecast 1.0 As World 11.15 The Shuttleworths 
12.0 Would! Lieto Your : Film4 10.05 Find It, Fix It, Flog : Cops3.0SWAT4.0Sun, : Bill 9.0 Oz Double Bill music by Theo Verbey, : Shipping Forecast.FM:  : Service 5.20 Shipping : (1/6) 11.30 Party (3/4) 
Double Bill 1.20 QI XL : 11.0am [GIN 12 Angry : It Double Bill 12.05 Heir =: Sea and A&E 5.0 SWAT : 11.15 Deadwood Double Copland and Janaéek, : 9.45 Book of the Week: : Forecast 5.30 News 5.43 : 12.0 Earthsearch| 
2.30 Jon Richardson: : Men (1957) 12.55 Gy =: Hunters105ANewLife  : : Bill 1.30 CSI: Crime with the soprano Sophie : The Devil You Know : Prayer forthe Day5.45 : (5/10) 12.30 Off the 
Ultimate Worrier 3.0 : Legend of the Lost : intheSun2.15Fourina : SkyArts : Scene Investigation Bevan. Following the live : (5/5)10.0 Woman's Hour : Four Thought (R) : Page 1.0 Father Brown 
Late Nite Eats Double : (1957) 3.15 The > Bed 2.50 Four in a Bed > 6.0am1AmLaScala7.0 : Double Bill 3.25 Dexter concert, Tom McKinney =: 11.0 Descendants (4/7) ¢ —______________: 1,30 Paul Temple 2.0 
Bill 4.0 Teleshopping : Day Will Dawn (1942) : 3.20FourinaBed3.50 =: PlacidoDomingoLiveat =: Double Bill 5.35 The introduces more of : 11.30Prepper.Comedy. : Radio4 Extra : The Dry (10/10) 2.15 

: 5.20 GillThe 39Steps : FourinaBed4.20Fourin : Loreley9.0Talesofthe : Sopranos Double Bill the orchestra’s recent : (2/4) 12.0 News 12.04 : 6.0am Father Brown > Blood and Milk (5/5) 
E4 : (1959) 7.15 Jumper : aBed4.55Grand Designs : Unexpected Double Bill : 7.45 Game of Thrones recordings of Hindemith, : The Startup Wife(10/10) : Stories(2/7)6.30Paul : 2.30 Melencolia 3.0 
6.0am Hollyoaks : (2008) 9.0 The : New Zealand 5.55 The : 10.0 Discovering: Peter : 9.0 Totti: One Captain Tchaikovsky, Britten, : 12.18 You and Yours 1.0 : Temple and the Gilbert : Abdication... 3.45 RK 
Double Bill 7.0 Ramsay’s : Bone Collector (1999) : Secret Life of the Zoo : Lorre 11.0 Landscape > 10.0 (GIMBAL the Way Sibelius and Paul Mealor. : The World at One 1.45 : Case (4/8) 7.0 Fags, Mags : Narayan 4.0 Counterpoint 
Kitchen Nightmares : 11.20 [GIMME xXx: The : 6.55 Escape to the : Artist of the Year 2018 =: (2016) 12.30 Oz Double 4.30 The Listening : AHistory of the World : and Bags (2/4) 7.30 The : (11/13) 4.30 To the 
USA 8.0 Baby Daddy : Return of Xander Cage : Chateau: DIY7.55Grand : 12.0 Treasures of the > Bill 2.40 Californication Service: How to Listento : in 100 Objects: Chinese =: Confessional(9/10)8.0 =: Manor Born(1/10) 5.0 
Double Bill 9.0 Melissa : (2017) 1.30 (Gi Our : Designs 9.024Hoursin : British Library1.0 Tales : Double Bill 4.0 Hotel Gilbert and Sullivan (R)  : Tang Tomb Figures : Dad’s Army (15/20) 8.30 : Fags, Mags... 5.30 The 
& Joey Double Bill 10.0 : Kind of Traitor (2016) : A&E Double Bill 11.05 : of the Unexpected > Secrets Double Bill 5.0 In Tune 7.0 In Tune = (R) (55/100) 2.0 The : Semi Circles (6/6) 9.0 : Confessional (9/10) 
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Paul Weller at 

the Barbican 

BBC Two, 8.30pm 

The Jam and Style 

Council singer plays 
BSD with the BBCSO 


ay 19 ai 


ee 


BBC One BBC Two ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 


6.0 Breakfast 10.0 Saturday 6.45 Wild & Weird (R) 7.0 The 6.0 CITV(T) 8.25 News (T) 6.0 Everybody Loves 6.0 Milkshake! 10.0 
Kitchen Live 11.30 Our Dengineers (R) 7.30 The 8.30 Martin & Roman's Raymond (T) (R) 8.05 The SpongeBob SquarePants 
Food, Our Family With Dog Ate My Homework Weekend Best! (T) 9.25 Big Bang Theory (T) (R) T) 10.15 The Loud House 
Michela Chiappa (R) 12.0 (R) 8.0 Blue Peter (R) James Martin's Saturday 8.25 The Big Bang Theory T) (R) 10.25 Entertainment 
Homes Under the Hammer 8.30 Deadly Dinosaurs Morning (T) (R) 11.35 (T) (R) 8.50 The Simpsons News (T) 10.30 Friends 
(R) 1.0 News 1.15 MOTD (R) 9.0 Summer: Earth's Simply Raymond Blanc (T) (T) (R) 11.50 Couples Come T) (R) 10.55 Friends (T) 
Live: Uefa Euro 2020 Seasonal Secrets (R) (R) 12.40 James Martin's Dine With Me (T) (R) 3.25 R) 11.25 Friends (T) (R) 
Hungary v France (kickoff 10.0 North America: Our American Adventure (T) A Place in the Sun (T) 4.25 11.50 Friends (T) (R) 12.15 
2pm) Gary Lineker presents Wild Adventures (R) 11.0 (R) 1.10 News (T) 1.24 George Clarke's Amazing Friends (T) (R) 12.50 
coverage of both sides’ sec- Gl Letter from An Local News (T) 1.25 ITV Spaces (T) (R) 5.30 News GM Stee! Magnolias 
ond Group F fixture, which Unknown Woman (Max Racing Live: Royal Ascot (T) (T) 6.0 F1 French Grand Herbert Ross, 1989) (T) 
takes place at Puskas Aréna Ophills, 1948) 12.30 Joan Coverage of the fifth day of Prix Qualifying Highlights 3.15 [GMM The Deep End of 7.0 Villages By the Sea (T) 
in Budapest. 4.05 Garden Fontaine: Talking Pictures the festival. 4.0 Uefa Euro (T) From the Circuit Paul he Ocean (Ulu Grosbard, (R) The archaeologist 
Rescue (R) 5.05 News (R) 1.0 Tennis: Queen's 5.0 2020 Live (T) Portugal v Ricard in Le Castellet. 1999) (T) 5.30 News (T) Ben Robinson examines 
5.15 Regional News 5.25 Flog It! (R) 5.30 The Great Germany (kickoff 5pm) 7.30 Gl Hidden Figures 5.40 Our Yorkshire Farm the history of Clovelly 
Celebrity Mastermind (R) Northern Garden Build (R) Mark Pougatch presents (Theodore Melfi, 2016) T) (R) 6.30 Our Yorkshire in Devon, looking at its 
5.55 Pointless Celebrities 6.30 Tasmania: Weird and coverage from the FufSball (T) Fact-based drama, Farm (T) (R) 7.30 Edward transformation from 
(R) 6.45 The Hit List Wonderful (R) 7.30 TOTP: Arena Munchen. 7.20 News starring Taraji P Henson and Sophie: The Reluctant fishing harbour to romantic 
Celebrity Special (R) The Story of 1983 (R) (T) 7.35 Local News (T) and Octavia Spencer. Royals (T) (R) Victorian seaside resort. 
7.30 MOTD Live: Uefa Euro 8.30 Paul Weller atthe Barbican | 7.45 [Gj Wonder Woman 9.50 Gill Taken (Pierre 9.0 Charles andthe 7.30 BBC Cardiff Singer of 
2020 Spain v Poland (T) Edith Bowman presents (Patty Jenkins, 2017) Morel, 2008) (T) An Women Who Could the World 2021: Final (T) 
(kickoff 8pm) Gary Lineker the singer-songwriter's (T) An Amazon princess American teenager Have Been Queen (T) Petroc Trelawny and Josie 


concert at the London 
venue in May, when he 
was backed by the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, 
with arrangements by 
conductor Jules Buckley. 
With Boy George, James 
Morrison and Celeste. 


A look at the romantic 
life of Prince Charles, 
examining his relation- 
ships with his wife, Diana, 
Princess of Wales, Lady 
Jane Wellesley, Lady 
Sarah Spencer and 

Anna Wallace. 


presents the Group E fixture, 
which takes place at Estadio 
La Cartuja in Seville. Rio 
Ferdinand, Jurgen Klinsmann 
and Cesc Fabregas provide 
analysis. Commentary 
comes from Steve Wilson 
and Danny Murphy. 


who grows up inan 
enchanted realm has 
her first encounter 

with the outside world 
during the first world 
war. Fantasy adventure 
starring Gal Gadot, Chris 
Pine and David Thewlis. 


travelling through Europe 
is abducted by a gang of 
sex traffickers. The girl's 
father, a former CIA agent, 
sets out to rescue her. 
Thriller starring Liam 
Neeson, Famke Janssen 
and Maggie Grace. 


d'Arby introduce the final 
of the contest from St 
David's Hall. With judges 
Neal Davies, Roberta 
Alexander and Aidan Lang. 
The Welsh National Opera 
Orchestra are conducted 
by Michael Christie. 


10.10 News (T) 10.0 Mock the Week (T) (R) 10.20 News (T) Weather 11.40 [Jackass Presents: 10.0 When TV Guests Go 10.0 [@MAn Impossible Love 


10.30 GI Meet Joe Black 10.30 Weller at the BBC (T) (R) 10.39 Local News (T) Weather Bad Grandpa (Jeff Tremaine, Horribly Wrong (T) (R) (Catherine Corsini, 2018) 
(Martin Brest, 1998) Archive performances. 10.40 Uefa Euro 2020 Highlights 2013) (T) Hidden camera Some less-than-perfect (R) A single mother faces 
(T) Remake of the 1934 11.30 Top of the Pops 11.40 [GI Rush Hour (Brett comedy starring Johnny moments involving the a 10-year battle to per- 
romantic fantasy Death 1983: Big Hits (T) (R) Ratner, 1998) (T) Comedy Knoxville. likes of Phillip Schofield, suade her daughter's 
Takes a Holiday, starring 12.30 [IM Out of Blue (Carol adventure starring Jackie 1.15 24 Hours to Hell and Back Jonathan Ross, David father to legally acknowl- 
Brad Pitt, Anthony Hopkins Morley, 2018) (T) Drama Chan, Chris Tucker, Ken (R) 2.0 Couples Come Dine Hasselhoff and John Lydon. edge his child. Drama 


With Me (R) 2.55 Iris Prize 1.15 
Best British Shorts: Paint 


The Live Casino Show 
3.15 Spain With Alex Polizzi 


based on the Martin Amis 
novel Night Train and star- 


and Claire Forlani. 
MOTD: Uefa Euro 2020 


Leung, Tom Wilkinson. 
Shop: Ideal World 3.0 


starring Virginie Efira 


1.20 1.30 and Niels Schneider. 


Replay (T) 3.0 Weather ring Patricia Clarkson, Toby FYI Extra 3.15 Britain's the Dragon's Eyes 3.10 (T) (R) (2 & 3/6) 4.50 12.05 The Killing Il (R) (4,5 & 
for the Week Ahead (T) Jones and James Caan. 2.15 Brightest Family (T) (R) Undercover Boss USA (R) Divine Designs (T) (R) 6/10) Another body is 
3.05 News (T) This Is BBC Two (T) 3.40 ITV Nightscreen 4.0 Amazing Spaces (R) 5.15 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) discovered. 
: 9,25 (GN Flushed Away : DresstolmpressDouble : 12.108 Out of 10 Cats : Tales of the Unexpected : coverage of the climax : Any Questions? (R) 2.0 : As World Service 5.20 
: (2006) 11.10 Ramsay's : Bill 11.30 Catchphrase : Does Countdown 1.15 : 11.0 Discovering: Leslie : of the competition : Any Answers? 2.45One =: Shipping Forecast 
: Kitchen Nightmares : 12.15 Celebrity : 24HoursinA&E Double : Caron/Alec Guinness/ : from St David's Hall in : to One: Tech for Good : 5.30 News 5.43 Bells 
: USA 12.10 Ramsay's : Supermarket Sweep : Bill 3.20 Father Ted : Peter Lorre 2.0 24x36: : Cardiff, with five singers: - Tristan Harris and : on Sunday: Church of 
Other ; Kitchen Nightmares USA : 115 In for a Penny 1.45 : aA Movie About Movie ; battling it out to be : Marcus Smith (R) (4/8) : St Mary the Virgin in 
: 1.10 Ramsay’s Kitchen : You've Been Framed! : Sky One : Posters 3.30 Fabergé: : crowned the winner. : 3.0 Drama: Castle of the Hanbury, Worcs 5.45 
channels : Nightmares USA 2.10 The : Top 100 Senior Moments : 6.0am Monkey Life ; A Life of Its Own 5.0 : 10.0 New Music Show. : Hawk - Hawk Hunting, : Profile (R) 
: Big Bang Theory 2.40 : 2.45 GMM Zookeeper : 6.30 Monkey Life 7.0 : Foreigner: Live at Baloise : Kate Molleson launchesa : by Mike Walker. (R) (2/4) 9 :§ ———W__ 
: The Big Bang Theory 3.10 : (2011) 4.50 [G7MStep =: Monkey Life 7.30 Monkey : Session 6.40 Kylie: : monthly feature in which : 4.0 Weekend Woman's : Radio 4 Extra 
: The Big Bang Theory : Up 3 (2010) 7.0 : Life 8.0 Modern Family : Showgirl - The Greatest . : composers, performers =: Hour 5.0 Saturday PM : 6.0am A Mad World, 
Dave : 3.35 The Big Bang : Gly Legally Blonde2: =: 8.30 Modern Family : Hits Tour 9.0 The Live Radio3 : and new music artists : 5.30 Political Thinking : My Masters 7.35 Great 
6.0am Teleshopping 7.10 : Theory 4.05 The Big : Red, White andBlonde =: 9.0 Modern Family : Revival: Let the Music 7.0am Breakfast. With  : explore the world : With Nick Robinson : Lives (4/8) 8.0 Whispers 
Late Nite Eats Double : Bang Theory 4.35 GM =: (2003) 9.0 GMM The : 9.30 Modern Family : Play 10.0 Manic Street Martin Handley. 9.0 : and the environment, : (12/13) 5.54 Shipping : (5/6) 8.30 Snap (3/6) 
Bill 8.0 Rick Stein’s : 27 Dresses (2008) 6.45 : Change-Up (2011) 11.15 =: 10.0 Modern Family : Preachers: Escape from Record Review. Flora : beginning with Sounding : Forecast 6.0 News : 9,0 Fathers and Sons 12.0 
Mediterranean Escapes : [@Ml—lndependence Day: : Family Guy Double Bill : 10.30 NCIS: LA 11.30 : History 11.40 Radiohead: Wilson chooses her : Change by Raven : 6.15 Loose Ends. Clive : Big Jim and the Figaro 
Double Bill 10.0 Storage : Resurgence (2016)9.05 : 12.15 American Dad! > NCIS: LA 12.30 NCIS: : Austin City Limits 12.55 favourite recording of : Chacon. 12.0 Freeness. : Anderson is joined by : Club (1/6) 12.30 To the 
Hunters 10.30 Storage : Celebrity Gogglebox : Double Bill 1.15 lain : LA1.30 The Simpsons : Isle of Wight Festival Mahler’s Das Lied von : Jazz and improvised : Ben Bailey Smith and : Manor Born (1/10) 1.0 
Hunters UK 11.0 Secrets : 10.05 Gogglebox : Stirling’s CelebAbility : 2.0 The Simpsons 2.30 : Greatest Hits 1.25 Pulp der Erde. 11.45 Music : music. 1.0 Through the : Imran Mahmood. (LW : Archive on 4: Father's 
of the Supercars 12.0 : Double Bill 12.15 First : 2.0 Celebrity Karaoke : The Simpsons 3.0 The : Live 2.40 Discovering: Matters. Opera North’s : Night. The NDR Radio : joins at 6.45) 7.0 Profile : Day 2.0 Listen Against 
Top Gear 1.0 Red Bull : Dates Double Bill 2.25 : Club 3.0 Totally Bonkers : Simpsons 3.30 The : Pulp 3.05 The Great new production of : Philharmonic Orchestra: 7.15 Women Talking : (1/4) 2.30 Sounding Off 
Soapbox Race 2.0 Top : Celebrity Gogglebox 3.20 : Guinness World Records : Simpsons 4.0 Fast : Songwriters 4.05 Rolling Sondheim's A Little : performs baroque music. : About Cars: Jennifer : With McGough (1/6) 
Gear Double Bill 4.0 Fast : Hollyoaks 5.30 Black-ish : 3.25 1TV2 Nightscreen : &Furious’s Greatest : Stone: Stories from the Night Music. 12.30 This § | ——____________: Saunders (R) (2/4) 7.45: 2.45 The Shuttleworths 
Justice 5.0 Border Force: : : : Moments 5.0 Formula1 =: Edge 5.0 Muriel Spark Classical Life. Jess Gillam : Radio4 : Marketing: Hacking : (1/6) 3.0 The Mel and 
America’s Gatekeepers ; Film4 : More4 : 6.45 The Simpsons 7.10 =: By lan Rankin chats to the pianist and : 6.0amNewsand Papers : the Unconscious - A : Sue Thing (1/6) 3.30 
6.0 Top Gear 7.0 Gavin : 11.0am Those : 8.55am Food Unwrapped : The Simpsons 7.35 The : ___________________ }_ composer AyseDeniz : 6.07 Open Country: : Serpent in the Garden : Absolute Power (2/5) 
& Stacey 7.40 Gavin & : Glory, Glory Days : 9.30APlaceintheSun : Simpsons 8.0 There’s : Sky Atlantic GOkcin. 1.0 Inside Music: : Dawnon the Sea Loch : (R) (1/10) 8.0 The Shape : 4.0 A Mad World, My 
Stacey 8.20 Gavin & : (1983) 12.50 : 10.30 A Place in the + Something About Movies : 6.0am Hotel Secrets Orchestral Storms and : (R)6.30 Farming Today =: of Things That Came : Masters 5.30 Great Lives 
Stacey 9.0 Mock the : Megamind (2010) : Sun11.35APlaceinthe : 9.O§GM@M§Elektra(2005) : 6.55 Hotel Secrets 7.50 Vocal Tricks With Singer : This Week 7.0 Today : (R)9.0 Drama: Pilgrim : (4/8) 6.0 2025 (1/2) 7.0 
Week: Election Special : 2.45 [GMEvolution : Sun 12.35 Bake Off: > 10.55 GM The Tourist : Hotel Secrets 8.45 Hotel and Composer Sarah : 9.0 Saturday Live 10.30 =: - Shoulder Hill, by : Fathers and Sons 10.0 
9.40 Mock the Week : (2001) 4.50 Shrek : TheProfessionals1.40 : (2010) 12.55 An Idiot : Secrets 9.45 Boardwalk Dacey (R) 3.0Sound of : You're Dead to Me: : Sebastian Baczkiewicz. |: Welcome to Wherever 
10.20 Insert Name Here : Forever After (2010) : Come Dine With Me 2.10 : Abroad 2 2.0 Breeders : Empire 10.55 Boardwalk Cinema. Matthew Sweet : The Spartans. Greg : (R) (3/5) 9.45 The Hotel: : You Are (3/4) 10.30 
11.0 QI XL 12.0 Live at > 6.50 Gl The Next : Come Dine WithMe2.40 : 2.30 Intergalactic 3.30 : Empire 12.0 Boardwalk talks to the composer > Jenner is joined by the : The Build, by Daisy > ElvenQuest (3/6) 11.0 
the Apollo 1.0 Have | : Karate Kid (1994) 9.0 : Come Dine With Me 3.10: SWAT 4.30 Highway : Empire 1.05 Boardwalk Clint Mansell. 4.0 : comedian JoelDommett : Johnson. (R) (3/15) : The Skivers (1/5) 11.30 
Got a Bit More News for : (GMM Kingsman: The : Come Dine WithMe 3.45 : Patrol 5.0 Highway Patrol : Empire 2.10 Dexter 3.15 Music Planet. Music by : and Prof Michael Scott. : 10.0 News 10.15 The : Two Episodes of Mash 
You 2.0 Jon Richardson: : Secret Service (2015) : Come Dine With Me 4.15: 5,30 Highway Patrol : Sopranos 4.20 Sopranos Warsaw Village Band : LW: 10.45 Test Match : MoralMaze(R)11.0The : (4/4) 12.0 2025 (1/2) 
Ultimate Worrier 2.45 > 11.35 GOOIKll List : FourinaBed 4.50 Four  : : 5.30 Sopranos 6.40 and Dal:um. 5.0 J to Z. : Special: England Women : 3rd Degree: Brasenose ‘1.0 Archive on 4: Father’s 
Late Nite Eats 3.10 Late : (2011) 1.25 (GINA : inaBed 5.20 Four ina : Sky Arts : Sopranos 7.50 Sopranos Julian Joseph presents: ~v India Women. Day : College, Oxford (R) 11.30 : Day 2.0 Listen Against 
Nite Eats 3.35 Late Nite : FieldinEngland(2013) : Bed 5.55 Four ina Bed : 6,0am Arts Uncovered : 9.0 Game of Thrones an interview with the : four in Bristol. 12.01; : Our Souls So Knit. The : (1/4) 2.30 Sounding Off 
Eats 4.0 Teleshopping 5 6.25 Four ina Bed 6.55 : 6.15Alice’s Adventures : 10.05 Game of Thrones guitarist John Scofield. : 5.54 Shipping Forecast. : story of the Victorian : With McGough (1/6) 
_—s—:sST'CT' W222: : Britain's Most Beautiful : in Wonderland 8.30 Tales : 11.10 Game of Thrones (R) 6.30 New Generation : FM: 11.0 The Week in : poets Katherine Bradley : 2.45 The Shuttleworths 
E4 > 7.0am The Ellen : Landscapes: Snowdonia : of the Unexpected 9.0 : 12.15 Game of Thrones Artists. Chamber music. : Westminster 11.30From  : and Edith Cooper. (R) : (1/6) 3.0 The Mel and 
6.0am Black-ish 6.30 : DeGeneres Show 7.55 : 8.0 Britain’s Viking : Tales of the Unexpected : 1.20 Game of Thrones 7.30 Cardiff Singer of : Our Own Correspondent : 12.0News12.30Short : Sue Thing (1/6) 3.30 
Don’t Tell the Bride : The Ellen DeGeneres : Graveyard 9.024 Hours : 9.30 Tales of the : 2.25 The Nevers 3.30 the World: Final. Petroc : 12.0 News12.04Money : Works: Bog Girls, by : Absolute Power (2/5) 4.0 
7.25 Made in Chelsea : Show 8.45 The Ellen : in A&E Double Bill 11.05 = Unexpected 10.0 Tales of =: Californication 4.05 The Trelawny and Josie : Box 12.30 Dead Ringers : Louise Farr. (R) 12.48 : AMad World, My Masters 
8.30 Wife Swap USA : DeGeneres Show 9.35 : Father Ted Double Bill > the Unex-pected 10.30 : British 5.0 Hotel Secrets d’Arby present live : (R) (2/6) 1.0 News 1.10 : Shipping Forecast 1.0 : 5,35 Great Lives (4/8) 
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SAS: Who Dares Wins 
Channel 4, 9pm 

The remaining 
recruits reach the 
final —- and a brutal 
interrogation awaits 


BBC Four 


Today’s television 


BBC One BBC Two ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 


6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.0 The 6.05 The Edible Garden (T) (R) 6.0 CITV(R)6.10 8.25 News 6.15 Everybody Loves 6.0 Milkshake! 10.05 Sponge 
Andrew Marr Show (T) 6.35 Britain in Bloom (T) 8.30 Martin & Roman's Raymond (T) (R) Four Bob SquarePants (T) 10.20 
10.0 Politics England (T) (R) 7.05 Gardeners’ World Weekend Best! 9.25 Alan episodes. 8.0 2021 The Loud House (T) (R) 
10.30 Sunday Morning (T) (R) 8.05 Countryfile (T) Titchmarsh: Spring Into European Para Athletics 10.30 Entertainment News 
Live (T) 11.30 Pilgrimage: (R) 9.0 Landward (T) (R) Summer (R) 9.55 The Championships (T) A on 5 (T) 10.35 WWE: Raw 
The Road to Rome (T) 9.30 Beechgrove (T) (R) Masked Singer US (R) review of the event from Highlights (T) 11.25 Friends 
(R) 12.30 Points of View 10.0 Saturday Kitchen Best Double bill. 11.55 Australian Leeds. 9.30 Sunday T) (R) 11.55 Friends (T) 
(T) 12.45 News and Bites (T) 11.30 Boxing: GB Ninja Warrior 1.25 News Brunch (T) 12.30 The R) 12.20 Friends (T) (R) 7.0 The Lark Ascending (T) 
Weather (T) 1.0 MOTD Olympic Qualifiers (T) 12.45 1.34 Local News 1.35 Simpsons (T) (R) Double 12.50 Friends (T) (R) 1.15 R) Diana Rigg explores 
Live: Uefa Euro 2020 (T) Homes Under the Hammer GI Miss Congeniality 2: bill. 1.20 A Place in the Sun Friends (T) (R) 1.45 Friends he popularity of Vaughan 
England v Croatia (kick- (T) (R) 1.15 Songs of Praise Armed and Fabulous (John (T) (R) 2.20 A New Life in T) (R) 2.10 Friends (T) Williams's composition. 
off 2pm). 4.30 MOTD Top (T) 1.50 GI Summer Pasquin, 2005) 3.50 News the Sun: Road Trip (T) (R) R) 2.35 Friends (T) (R) 7.30 BBC Cardiff Singer of 
10: Moments of Euro '96 Holiday (Peter Yates, 1963) 4.05 Local News 4.15 Uefa 3.25 The Yorkshire Dales 3.05 Friends (T) (R) 3.30 he World 2021 (T) (1/6) 
(T) 5.0 [GE Paddington 2 (T) 3.35 Your Home Made Euro 2020 Live: Austria v and the Lakes (T) (R) (1& GM Stee! Magnolias New series. Opera sing- 
(Paul King, 2017) (T) 6.35 Perfect (T) (R) 4.35 Flog It! North Macedonia (kick- 2.10) People who live and Herbert Ross, 1989) (T) ers from around the world 
News (T) 6.50 Regional (T) (R) 5.0 This Farming Life off 5pm) Mark Pougatch work in the national parks. 5.55 News (T) 6.0 Kate perform at St David's Hall 
News and Weather (T) (T) (R) 6.0 Africa With Ade presents coverage of the 5.30 News (T) 6.0 Coast v Humble's Coastal Yorkshire inthe prestigious interna- 
6.55 Weather (T) 7.0 Adepitan (T) (R) 7.0 Cricket: opening fixture in Group C Country (T) (R) 7.0 Escape T) (R) 7.0 The Wonderful ional competition. Petroc 
Countryfile (T) Today at the Test (T) from Bucharest. to the Chateau (T) (R) World of Chocolate (T) Trelawny presents. 

8.0 Antiques Roadshow (T) (R) 8.0 North America: Our Wild 7.10 Uefa Euro 2020 Live 8.0 Britain’s Most Luxurious 8.0 10 Years Younger in 10 9.0 The Search for the Lost 
Fiona Bruce heads to the Adventures (T) BBC wild- Netherlands v Ukraine Hotels (T) Exclusive access Days (T) The team come Manuscript: Julian of 
waterfront beside the V&A life presenters look back on (kickoff 8pm). All the to Chewton Glen, a five- to the rescue of man Norwich (T) (R) Dr Janina 


Dundee design museum. trips across the continent. action from the Group star country house hotel whose insecurities about Ramirez tells the story 


9.0 Time (T) Erichas to get 9.0 Brian Cox’s Adventures in C match, which takes in Hampshire. his looks began after a of the first book writ- 
involved in drug smuggling Space and Time (T) (3/4) place in Amsterdam. Mark 9.0 SAS:Who Dares Wins life-changing accident. ten in English by a woman, 
after his sonis badly beaten. The physicist takes a fresh Pougatch is joined by (T) The seven contenders 9.0 GM The Full Monty (Peter Revelations of Divine Love. 


Cattaneo, 1997) (T) Six 
men from Sheffield become 
a strip act. Comedy star- 


The book was written in 
1373 and presents an alter- 
native viewpoint on man's 


Mark considers writing to 
the wife of the man he killed, 
and finds that his new cell- 


look at gravity, revealing 
it to be far more than 
just the force that makes 


Roy Keane, Gary Neville 
and Nigel De Jong, with 
commentary from Clive 


spend 48 hours undergoing 
the most psychologically 
gruelling stage of the train- 


mate is a familiar face. things fall to the ground. Tyldesley and Ally McCoist. ing. Last in the series. ring Robert Carlyle. relationship with God. 
10.0 News (T) 10.0 Arctic With Bruce Parry 10.15 News (T) Weather 10.0 Celebrity Gogglebox (T)(R) | 10.50 TV's Funniest Ever 10.0 The Sky at Night (T) 
10.20 Regional News (T) Weather Alaska (T) (R) (3/5) How 10.39 Local News (T) Weather 11.0 First Dates (T) (R) Sketches: Comedy Gold Britain's space industry. 
10.30 Crouchy’s Year Late Euros: three communities adapt 10.40 Billion Pound Bond 12.0 Fargo (T) 12.55 (R) John Thomson presents. | 10.30 African Renaissance: When 
Live (T) With Peter Crouch, to life in Alaska. Street (T) (R) Jenna Benjamin (Simon Amstell, 12.20 Greatest Ever Celebrity Art Meets Power (T) (R) 
Maya Jama, Alex Horne 11.0 [The Big Sick Coleman narrates. 2018) (T) Comedy drama Wind Ups (T) (R) 1.15 The (3/3) With Afua Hirsch. 
and the Horne Section. (Michael Showalter, 2017) 11.40 Bancroft (T) (R) (1/3) starring Colin Morgan. 2.20 Live Casino Show (T) 3.15 11.30 Horizon: Goodbye Cassini 
11.15 Uefa Euro 2020 Highlights (T) Romantic comedy Elizabeth is forced on The Anti-Vax Conspiracy 999: Critical Condition — Hello Saturn (T) (R) 
England v Croatia, Austria starring Kumail Nanjiani to the sidelines by Det (T) (R) 3.40 Couples Come (T) (R) 4.0 Get Your Tatts 12.30 Treasures of the Louvre (T) 
v North Macedonia and and Zoe Kazan. Supt Jake Harper. Dine With Me (T) (R) 4.35 Out: Kavos Ink (T) (R) 4.50 (R) 2.0 The Lark Ascending 
Netherlands v Ukraine. 1.0 Sign Zone Question Time 12.50 Shop: Ideal World 3.15 Kirstie’s Celebrity Craft Divine Designs (T) (R) (T) (R) 2.30 The Search for 
12.0 MOTD Replay (T) 1.40 (T) (R) 2.0 Holby City (T) ITV Nightscreen 5.05 Masters (T) (R) 5.30 Coach 5.15 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) the Lost Manuscript: Julian 
Weather (T) 1.45 News (T) (R) 2.40 This Is BBC Two (T) Tipping Point (T) (R) Trip: Road to Tenerife (T) (R) 5.40 Peppa Pig (T) (R) of Norwich (T) (R 
: 9.40 Ramsay's Kitchen: You've Been Framed! : Sky One : 11.0 Discovering: : With Stuart Maconie: : Be Successful or BeLoved : Radio 4 Extra 
: Nightmares USA Double : Gold Double Bill 2.55 : 6.0am Hour of Power > Julie Andrews/Robert : [Have Nothing To Say : - The NHS Dilemma. : 6.0am The Dry Omnibus 
: Bill11.35—GFlushed  : [@lDespicable Me 2 : 7.0 Trolls: Trollstopia : Redford 1.0 Twiggy: : And | Am Saying It (R) : With Rory Sutherland. : (1/2) 7.20 Gudrun 
: Away (2006) 1.20Come : (2013)4.50(@MMNStep § : 7.25 Trolls: Trollstopia : The Face of the 60s : (1/2) 12.0 Classical Fix: : (R) (6/10) 3.0 Drama: : Omnibus 8.30 We're in 
Other : Dine With Me 1.55 Come : Up 3 (2010) 7.0 : 7.50 Trolls: Trollstopia i 2.0 Phil Collins: Going : Jeffrey Boakye. 12.30 : Hardy’s Women - Jude : Business 9.0 The Arthur 
: Dine With Me2.25Come : [legally Blonde 2: : 8.15 Trolls: Trollstopia : Back to Detroit 3.0 : Through the Night : the Obscure (3/3) 4.0 : Haynes Show 9.30 
channels : Dine With Me 2.55 Come : Red, White and Blonde : 8.40 Trolls: Trollstopia ; Queen Live in Milton : - : Open Book 4.30 Our : Double Income, No Kids 
: Dine With Me3.25Come : (2003)9.0FamilyGuy : 9.05 Modern Family : Keynes 4.0 The Cure : Radio4 : Souls So Knit. Caroline : Yet (6/6) 10.0 Desert 
: Dine With Me 3.55 Big : 9.30 Family Guy 10.0 : Double Bill 10.0 The : Live in Hyde Park 6.0 > 6,0am News 6.05 : Birdtells the story ofthe : Island Discs Revisited: 
: Bang Theory 4.25 Big : Family Guy 10.30 Family : Simpsons Double Bill 11.0 : New Order Live at . : Something Understood: : poets Katherine Bradley : Honoured Actors 10.45 
Dave : Bang Theory 4.55 Big : Guy 10.55 Family Guy : MacGyver 12.0 SWAT : Alexandra Palace 8.0 Radio 3 : Grandparents (R) 6.35 : and Edith Cooper, who : David Attenborough’s 
6.0am Teleshopping 7.10 : Bang Theory 5.25 Big : 11.25 American Dad! : 1.0 Hawaii Five-0 2.0 : Noel Gallagher: Out of 7.0am Breakfast. With : Natural Histories: Carp: published their work : Life Stories 11.0 
Aussie Pickers 8.0 Rick : Bang Theory 5.50 MMH =: Double Bill 12.25 The : Hawaii Five-O 3.0 Hawaii : the Now 9.30 The Live Martin Handley. 9.0 : (R)7.0 News 7.0 Sunday : under the pseudonym : Sneakernomics (5) 12.0 
Stein’s Mediterranean : 27 Dresses (2008) 8.0 : Cleveland Show Double : Five-04.0TheSimpsons : Revival 10.30 Mumford Sunday Morning. Sarah : Papers 7.10 Sunday 7.54 =: Michael Field. 5.0 File > Poetry Extra: The Echo 
Escapes 9.0 American : [Independence Day: : Bill 1.20 The Stand Up : 4.30 The Simpsons : & Sons Live from South Walker presents pieces : Radio 4 Appeal: Guts UK. : on 4: The Cost of Care : Chamber (3/4) 12.30 
Pickers Double Bill 11.0 : Resurgence (2016) 10.15 : Sketch Show Double Bill : 5.0 The Simpsons 5.30 : Africa: Dust and Thunder including a rumba by : With John Authers. 8.0 : (R) 5.40 Profile (R) : To Hull and Back (3/4) 
Fast Justice 12.0 World’s : Naked AttractionDouble : 2.20YouvChris&Kem : The Simpsons 6.0 : 12.30 Ed Sheeran: Florence Price and : News 8.0 Sunday Papers : 5.54ShippingForecast : 1.0 Fear Omnibus 2.20 
Most Dangerous Roads 1.0 : Bill 12.20 Batwoman : 3.15 ITV2 Nightscreen : The Simpsons 6.30 : Austin City Limits 1.45 Delius’s Ina Summer : 8,10 Sunday Worship > 6.0 News 6.15 Pick of + A Small Town Murder 


Top Gear Double Bill3.0 : 1.20 Gogglebox 2.25 : : The Simpsons 7.0 The : Coldplay: A Head Full of Garden. 12.0 Private : 8.48A Point of View(R) : the Week. With Guvna : Omnibus 3.30 Caribbean 
Would | Lie to You? The : Big Bang Theory Double : More4 : Simpsons 7.30 The : Dreams 3.45 The Great Passions: Clarke Peters : 8.58 Tweet of the Day : B. 7.0 Short Works: In : Domino Club 4.0 Mire 
Unseen Bits 3.40 Would! : Bill 3.15 Hollyoaks : 8.55am Food Unwrapped : Simpsons 8.0 An Idiot : Songwriters 4.45 Guy (R) 1.0 Lunchtime : (R) 9.0 Broadcasting : the Clock Tower, byNat =: Farm 5.0 Poetry Extra... 
Lie to You? At Christmas —: : 9,30 George Clarke's : Abroad 29.0 MacGyver : Garvey: From the Vaults Concert. Sophie Bevan : House 10.0 The Archers : Segnit (R) LW &FM: > 5.30 To Hull and Back 
4.20 Would | Lie to : Film4 : Amazing Spaces10.30 =: 10.0SWAT11.0 Prodigal : 5.45 Arts Uncovered sings Debussy and > Omnibus. LW: 10.45 Test : 7.15 The Confessional: : (3/4) 6.0 Dangerous 
You? 5.0 World’s Most : 11.0am [GM The : Ugly House to Lovely : Son 12.0 NCIS: Los : —_______________ } Berlioz. (R) 2.0 The : Match Special: England =: NigelPlaner (9/10) 7.45 : Visions: Freedom 
Dangerous Roads 6.0 Fast : Man Who Would Be : House With George : Angeles 1.0 Russell : Sky Atlantic Early Music Show: Tallis |: v New Zealand. Second : The Chronicles of Burke : 6.45 Devil to Pay 7.0 
Justice 7.0 Border Force: : King (1975) 1.50 : Clarke 11.35 George : Howard Stands Up to : 6,0am Richard E Scholars 3.0 Choral : Test, day four. 12.0; : Street: BoyBoy’s Story, by : Sneakernomics (5) 8.0 
America’s Gatekeepers : WarGames (1983) 4.15 > Clarke’s Old House, New : the World 2.0 Bloods : Grant’s Hotel Secrets Evensong: St George’s, : 5.54Shipping Forecast. : Ingrid Persaud. (1/5)8.0 : Mire Farm 9.0 Desert 
8.0HavelGotaBitMore : [@@Wonder (2017) : Home 12.35 Four ina : 2.30 The Blacklist 3.30 : Double Bill 7.50 Urban Windsor (R) 4.0 Jazz : FM: 11.0 Desert Island : More Or Less (R) 8.30 : Island Discs Revisited 
Old News for You 9.0 : 6.40 GilleEverest : Bed 1.10 Four in a Bed : Road Wars 4.0 Caught : Secrets Double Bill 9.45 Record Requests 5.0 : Discs: Yo-Yo Ma 11.45 > Last Word (R)9.0 Money : 9.45 Life Stories 10.0 

QI XL 10.0 Live at the > (2015) 9.0 [GIN xXx: : 1.40 FourinaBed2.10  : onDashcam Double Bill : Boardwalk Empire 10.55 The Listening Service: : Marketing: Hacking : Box (R) 9.25 Radio 4 : To Hull and Back (3/4) 
Apollo 11.0 Mock the : The Return of Xander : FourinaBed2.40 Four — : : Boardwalk Empire 12.0 How to Listen to Gilbert | : the Unconscious. Rory : Appeal (R) 9.30 Analysis: : 10.30 The Mel and Sue 
Week 11.40 Would! Lie  : Cage (2017) 11.10 inaBed3.15Escapeto : SkyArts : Boardwalk Empire 1.05 and Sullivan 5.30 Words : Sutherland explores : Funny Money (R) 10.0 : Thing (1/6) 11.0 It Is 

to You? The Unseen Bits  : [GM The Gambler : the Chateau: DIY Double : 6.0amArts Uncovered : Boardwalk Empire 2.10 and Music: Two Tone : influential marketing : The Westminster Hour : Rocket Science (2/4) 
12.20 Taskmaster 1.20 : (2014) 1.20 : Bill 5.20 Four in a Bed : 6.10 Spielberg and : Boardwalk Empire 3.15 6.45 Between the Ears: > campaigns. (R) (1/10) : 11.0 The Film Programme : 11.15 Gus Murdoch’s 
Have | Got a Bit More : The Daughter (2015) : 5.50FourinaBed6.25 =: Williams: The Adventure : Sopranos 4.20 Sopranos Madame Bertaux. Avisit : 12.0News12.04Nature =: (R) 11.30 Something : Sacred Cows (2/4) 

Old News for You 2.15 : —______________: FourinaBed6.55Four : Continues6.40LSO:Sir : 5.30 Sopranos 6.40 to the Soho patisserie : Table (R) (6/6) 12.32 : Understood (R) 12.0 > 11.30 Alice’s Wunderland 
Would | Lie to You? At : ITV2 : ina Bed 7.25 Four in : Simon Rattle Conducts : Sopranos 7.50 Sopranos Maison Bertaux. (R) : The Food Programme: News 12.15 Thinking : (3/4) 12.0 Dangerous 


Christmas 2.45 Have! Got : 7.0am Ellen DeGeneres : a Bed 8.0 999: On the : Bruckner and Messiaen : 9.0 The Nevers 10.10 7.15 Sunday Feature: : Eat Your Art Out - How > Allowed (R) 12.45 Bells : Visions: Freedom 12.45 
aBit More OldNewsfor : Double Bill8.40Secret : FrontLine9.024Hours : 8.30 Tales of the : City ona Hill 11.15 Totti: The Puppet’s Gaze. With : ArtMakesUsEat.With  : on Sunday (R) 12.48 : Devil to Pay 1.0 Fear 
You 3.35 Late Nite Eats : Crush 9.40 Secret Crush: in A&E Double Bill 11.05 : Unexpected 9.0 Tales : One Captain 12.15 Six Noreen Masud. 7.30 : Jaega Wise. 1.0 The : Shipping Forecast 1.0 : Omnibus 2.20 A Small 

: 10.40 Secret Crush 11.40  : Emergency Helicopter : of the Unexpected : Feet Under Double Bill Drama on 3: Inheritors, : World This Weekend : As World Service 5.20 > Town Murder Omnibus 
E4 : TakeMeOutEmergency : Medics 12.05 999: On : 9,30 Tales of the Unex- :_ 2.25 Californication by Susan Glaspell.9.05 : 1.30 The Listening : Shipping Forecast 5.30  : 3.30 Caribbean Domino 
6.0am Hollyoaks 8.25 : Services Special : the Front Line 1.10 24 : pected 10.0 Tales of : 3.0 Californication 3.35 Record Review Extra: Carl : Project Omnibus (R)2.0 : News5.43Prayerforthe  : Club 4.0 Mire Farm 5.0 
Rude(ish) Tube Shorts : 12.45 Catchphrase : Hours in A&E Double : the Unexpected 10.30 : Californication 4.10 Orff - Carmina Burana : Gardeners’ Question Time : Day5.45FarmingToday : Poetry Extra...5.30 
8.40 Lego MastersUSA _: Celebrity Special 1.50 : Bill 3.20 Father Ted : Tales of the Unexpected : The British Double Bill 11.0 The Art of Simplicity: (R)2.45 Thought Cages: : 5.58 Tweet oftheDay(R) : To Hull and Back (3/4) 


